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Prize Novel 
Contest 
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N A short time now a check for $25,000 will be 

drawn to an unknown writer. A rich prize in 
itself—yet it has more than cash value. For it 
brings fame as well as fortune. 

This is the award that is being offered jointly 
by McC ure’s, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
and Cosmopolitan Productions for the novel best 
adapted for magazine and book publication, and 

Ys HE M AG D A LE N E motion picture production. The judges of the con- 
test are Kathleen Norris, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 

B and George Barr McCutcheon. Complete rules of 

J the contest will be mailed, in reply to all requests 

: : accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed en- 
Nina Wilcox Putnam velope. Address: Prize Novel Contest Editors, 
McCiure’s, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 
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The AUTHOR! AUTHOR! Page 


“LLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS, whose 
dramatic serial, Clipped Wings, be- 
gins in this month’s magazine, has had a 
spectacular rise to literary recognition. 
McC tvre’s published his first short story 
in its June, 1926, issue. Since that time 
he has written a number of short stories 
soon to appear in book form. These 
are based on his experiences with the 
British and American Air Forces in 
France. Also Mr. Springs is one of the 
authentic characters in the recently pub- 
lished book “War Birds.” 

In Clipped Wings the former A. E. F. 
flight commander writes of southern 
plantations and cotton mills as well as of 
fighting. He is qualified to speak author- 
itatively of all three, for after the armis- 
tice he entered the cotton mill business 
and is now vice-president of a large cot- 
ton mill in South Carolina. As for his 
first youthful affair of the heart, Mr. 
Springs declares himself unable to remem- 
ber back that far, and adds that all his 
childhood chaperons are missing. 

ee 

Helen Hadakin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is, by her own confession, contest editor, 
reporter and office boy on a New York 
City newspaper. She tells the following 
tale of her childhood: “I have never 
sent or received a valentine. In the Maine 
farming community where I was born, 
this custom was taken very seriously. 
Only engaged or married couples sent 
valentines—the former, sentimental ones, 
the latter, comic.” Miss Hadakin con- 
tributes Her Patent-Leather Soul to this 
month’s McCiure’s 

i 

Beth Retner, author of Lady Fingers, 
is a confirmed resident of that bohemian 
quarter of New York known as Green- 
wich Village. She has lived and worked 
there since she ran away from home at 
the ripe age of nineteen. Miss Retner 
was five years old when she received her 
first valentine—‘‘a huge red satin box 
bursting with bon-bons.” About the time 
the confections were transferred to the 
interior of the recipient ‘twas discovered 
that Cupid’s message had been intended 
for the more grown-up girl next door. 

a | 

Arthur William Brown, who illus- 
trates Berton Braley’s monthly McC.Lure 
poem, has drawn a_ snappy Finale 
Hopper for February. Mr. Brown is a 
New Yorker and started his career by 
illustrating Booth Tarkington’s “Seven- 
teen.” He says: “I can’t be romantic 
about the first valentine I ever sent be- 
cause it went to my school-teacher and 
was one of those awful comics.” 

Thyra Winslow, of Kew Gardens, 
Long Island, had her first fiction story 
accepted by H. L. Mencken. Her con- 
tribution of the month, Be Popular At 
Parties, helps one to understand why she 
is able to say: “I have not had any of 
the usual struggles authors seem born 
to. I have always sold my stuff. But 
I don’t produce a lot of stories. I work 
awfully hard over the ones I do. I think 
writing is slavery, and I think I write 
because I just can’t help myself.” 


February McClure’s 


Nanette Kutner, just twenty-one and 

the youngest press agent on Broadway, 

knows of what she writes in ‘‘God Bless 
the Measles.”’ 


McCLURE’S Writers 


for 


February 
Tell of Their 


outhful 
Affairs 


0 
the Heart 


James Warner Bellah was born in 
New York City and has lived there all 
of his twenty-seven years—“Except,” he 
says, “the time taken up by being edu- 
cated at five colleges (only one of which 
took), traveling around the world, and 
holding commissions in the British, Polish, 
and United States Armies.” Mr. Bellah’s 
story is The Laugh Maker. 

ee 

Marceline d’Alroy, of Paris and New 
York, concludes in the February Mc- 
Criure’s her piquant Diary of a Little 
French Girl. Very much in character, 
Miss d’Alroy writes us: “A valentine, I 
was told, is a Declaration of Love. In 
France we do not have a special Saint 

4 


Day for this. It is done all the yeg 
round. I did once, while living in Eng. 
land, receive a valentine. However, jt 
was from the wrong beau. But I thanked 
the one whose sweetheart I wanted to be 
and that did the trick.” ’ 
Ps 

James S. Pickering, who is a New 
Yorker and still on the sunny side of 
thirty, offered McCture’s his first fiction 
story, The Lucky Stiff, appearing in this 
issue. 

ee) 

Lilian Lauferty, of New York City 
says that her literary career began when 
she was quite a small girl, with the com. 
position of verses. An unhappy love 
affair (with a little boy of eleven) ip. 
spired the following lines, which, Miss 
Lauferty says, she intended to send to 
her unrequiting lover—until her courage 
failed her! 


“A nosegay of flowers before me stands; 

1 take a cluster of them and hold it in 
my hands. 

. . . Daintily exhaling a sweet perfume 

That spreads and spreads and fills the 
room. 

It fills my head. My heart fills too, 

And dearest love, it reminds me of you.” 


Miss Lauferty’s story in this issue is The 
Heart Thief. 
ke 
Edward J. Doherty, who tells about 
Uldine, Youngest of Evangelists, is the 
oldest of a family of eleven children. 
And it is suspected that he is also the 
biggest and best of his father’s football 
line-up, since he is probably the tallest 
newspaper man in New York City. Itis 
easy to believe the story Edward tells 
about himself at the age of eight. It 
seems that he received a beautiful lace 
paper valentine. Wrathfully he accused 
each of four pretty little girls. And each 
complacently took the credit for having 
sent it! 
Ce 
Helen Schermerhorn Young, of River- 
side Drive, New York City, contributes 
Another Woman’s Husband. In addition 
to the business of becoming a successful 
author, Mrs. Young has brought up 4 
son of sixteen and a daughter of twelve, 
the last named being, so her mother says, 
the nicest valentine the family ever re 
ceived. 
rm 
Tiffany Wells, author of The Demi- 
Bride, was formerly on the staff of a 
New York newspaper. Now he gives his 
entire time to the writing of fiction. Mr. 
Wells recounts the history of a most 
“touching” incident. He writes: “In re 
valentines, to be perfectly frank, the 
first and only valentine I ever got was 
from an artist friend of mine by that 
name, who sent me the following a few 
years ago, shortly after a famous poker 
game in the Chicago Press Club: 
I have your I. O. U. Dear Friend 
From last month’s poker game, 
Unless the dough you promptly send, 
You'll never be the same 
Yours, . 
Valentine. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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“Can he ally play?’ 


“Heavens, no!” Arthur exclaimec 
never slagad a note in his life. 


* a girl om red. 


‘He 


They Laughed When I = Dow 
At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!— 


RTHUR had played “The 
A Bess.” The room rang with ap- 

plause. I decided that this would 
be a dramatic moment for me to make my 
debut. To the amazement of all my 
frends, I strode confidently over to the 
piano and sat down. 
“Jack is up to his old tricks,” some- 
body chuckled. The crowd laughed. They 
—— certain that I couldn't play a single 


Can he really play?’ 
to Arth 

“Tleavens, no!” Arthur exclaimed. 
never played a note in all his life. 
dund you watch him. This is going to 


just 


* Lheard a girl whisper 


“He 


Peis to make the most of the situa- 

tin. With mock dignity I drew out a silk 

ief and lightly dusted off the 

piano keys. Then I rose and gave the revolving 

piano stool a quarter of a turn, just as I had 

seen an imitator of Paderewski do in a vaude- 
Ville sketch 


“What do you think of his execution?” 
talled a voice from the rear. 

“We're in favor of it!’ came back the 
saswer, and the crowd rocked with laughter. 


Then I Started to Play 


Instantly a tense silence fell on the guests. 
The laughter died on their lips as if by magic. 
thy through the first bars of Liszt’s im- 
~~ ee apestraume. I heard gasps of amaze- 

y friends sat breathless—spell- 
bound 


I played on and as I played I forgot the 


hour, 


The 


around me. I forgot the 
Place, the breathless listeners. 
little world I lived in seemed 


A Complete Triumph! 


As the last notes of the Liebestraume died 
away, the room resounded with a sudden roar 
of applause. I found myself surrounded by 
excited faces. How my friends carried on! Men 
shook my hand—wildly congratulated me— 
pounded me on the back in their enthusiasm! 
Everybody was exclaiming with delight—ply- 
ing me with rapid questions. ... “Jack! 
Why didn’t you tell us you could play like 
that?” “Where did you learn?” —‘‘How 
long have you studied?”—“Who was your 
teacher?” 

“I have never even seen my teacher,” I 
replied. “‘And just a short while ago I couldn’t 
play a note.” 

“Quit your kidding,” 
self an accomplished pianist. 
studying for years. I can tell.’ 

“I have been studying only a short while,” 
I insisted. “I decided to keep it a secret so 
that I could surprise all you folks.” 

Then I told them the whole story. 

“Have you ever heard of the U. S. School 
of Music?” I asked. 

A few of my friends 
correspondence school, 
claimed. 

“Exactly,” I replied. “They have a new 
simplified method that can teach you to play 
any instrument by mail in just a few months.” 


How I Learned to Play Without 
a Teacher 


And then I explained how for years I had 

longed to play the piano. 
“It seems just a short while ago,” I con- 
tinued, “that I saw an interesting ad of the 
U. S. School of Music men- 


laughed Arthur, him- 
“You've been 


er 


nodded. That’s a 
isn't it?” they ex- 





to fade—seemed to grow dim 
~tareal. Only the music was 
real. Only the music and the 
pad prought me. Visions 
Mul and as changin 
as the wind-blown clouds =“ 
mg moonlight, that long 
80 inspired the master com- 
— t seemed as if the mas- 
—— himself were 
ng to me— speaking 
tough the medium of music 
“sgh i words but in chords. 
~, i sentences but in ex- 
melodies 


Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Drums an 
Traps 
Mandolin 
Clarinet 
Flute 


"Cello 





Pick Your 
Instrument 


Harmony and 


Sight Singing 
q Ukulele 
Guitar of all, the 
Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar 
Harp 
Cornet 
Saxophone Piccolo 
Trombone 
Voice and Speech Cu!ture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Ban jo (5-String, Plectrum & Tenor) 


tioning a new method of learn- 
ing to play which only cost a 
few cents a day! The ad told 
how a woman had mastered the 
piano in her spare time at home 
—and without a teacher! Best 
wonderful new 
method she used, required no 
laborious scales—no heartless 
exercises—no tiresome practis- 
ing. It sounded so convincing 
that I filled out the coupon re- 
questing the Free Demonstra- 
tion Lesson. 
“The free book 


Composition 


arrived 








5 


promptly and I started in that very night 
to study the Demonstration Lesson. I was 
amazed to see how easy it was to play this 
new way. Then I sent for the course. 

“When the course arrived I found it was just 
as the ad said—as easy as ABC! And asthe 
lessons continued they got easier and easier. 
Before I knew it I was playing all the pieces I 
liked best. Nothing stopped me. I could play 
ballads or classical numbers or jazz, all with 
equal ease. And I never did have any special 
talent for music. 


* * * * 


Play Any Instrument 


6 You, too, can now teach yourse:f to be an accomplished 
musician—tight at home—in half the usual time. You 
can't go wrong with chis simple new method which has 
already shown almost half a million people how to play 
their favorite instruments Forget that old-fashioned idea 
that you need special “talent.” Just read the list of in- 
struments in the panel, decide which one you want to 
play and the U.S. School will do the rest. And bear in 
mind no matter which instrument you choose, the 
cost in each case will be the same—just a few cents a 
day. No matter whether you are a mere beginner or al- 
ready a good performer, you will be interested in learn- 
ing about this new and wonderful method. 


Send for Our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Thousands of successful students never dreamed they 
possessed musical ability until it was revealed to them by 
a remarkable * “Musical Ability Test" which we send en- 
tirely without cost with our interesting free booklet. 

If you are in earnest about wanting to play your 
favorite instrument —if you really want to gain happiness 
and increase your popularity—send at once for the free 
booklet and Demonstration Lesson. No cost—no 
obtigation. Right no.- we are making a Special offer 
for a limited number of new students. Sign and send the 
convenient coupon now—before it's too late to gain the 
benefits of this offer. Instruments supphed when needed, 
cash or credit. 

U. S. School of Music, 272 Brunswick Blidg., 
New York City. 





U. S. School of Music, 
272 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book “Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your Speci 
Offer. I am interested in the following course: 


Have you above instrument? 


Name 


Please write plainly) 
Address 
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At Middle Age, His Magazine)  Y™hfu! Affairs 
of the Heart ~ 


Business Brought Him a Car— “continued rom js 


Nanette Kutner, author of God 
H G d I the Measles! is McCuvure’s most 

a ome—a OO nceome ful contributor for February. Althea 

she reached the mature age of ¢ 

one no longer ago than last De 


Read His Letter of Advice she handles the advertising and 
to Men and Women, work for “George White's Scandals} 
a is the youngest as well as p 
Young and Old the highest paid press-agent on Bro 
we She is the author of a couple of 
HIN K for the average man ful night club revues. Concerning 
I 


t 





a | 5 

wena : Ra EET self, Miss Kutner says: “I fall ini 

‘ or woman, the subse ription at least once a week, am terribly 
business is the most profitable and 7 of mice, cannot add, subtract, puncil 
. re -cire ¢ a 
pleasant there is. Saskch' Channel” no desire to swim { 

“‘Am a man 50 years of age, so was Jack Casey is-a newspaper man 
rather along a little in years before boasts of having worked in every townd 

4 : - more than two hundred thousand in 
taking up the work; but my advice country, and a good many not so lange 
to men and women, both young As for valentines, he admits that the fing 
, ‘ , es one he sent was also his last. The g 
and old, is that in their own in- of small boys of which he was a mei 
terest they should take up this had incurred the dislike of a certain olf 
. : : : lady in the neighborhood—and they m 
pleasant and educational work. Mr W.C. McNaught, one of our prosper- | taliated by sending her a valentine. The 

ous Oregon representatives ~ . 7; 
ine tie the fits. I al ; ee boys purchased a fancy celluloid ox 
As for the pro its, 1 might men- very importantly boxed, and filled th 
tion the fact that I have purchased a Ford Sedan for use in the ox with cena ae or less) winged 
a a P os ‘ — ee ae Ea insects, spiders and a bit of evil-smelling 
work, and am buying a hom and m) income is derived from cheese. Well, the poor old soul receive 
the magazine subscription business. her love token—and what the donos 
received later may be imagined from Mr 
Casey’s sworn statement that he, for 
one, ate his meals from the mantelpiec 


Immediate Profits and a Permanent Income es eae dae, At ncoens SE 
of A Queen from Ohio is camping on th 
Lasky lot in Hollywood 


We offer you, either for your spare Promptly on receipt of your coupon 
time or full time, the same pleasant we wili mail you absolutely free full 
money-making plan that Mr. Me- particulars of our plan and a com- h h : - > Med 
f ' “eds +r me “7 ; OS a oe month her serial feature, Movie Madnes, 
Naught and hundreds of other men plete outfit that will enable you to ts editor of the inotion picture Gasman 
and women are using to such good earn money at once—on the very | of a newspaper syndicate with bead 
advantage. first order you send us. quarters at Los Angeles. Her active it 
terest in screen affairs began many yea 
ago when she wrote and sold for $25 
i S scenario called “Chains,” which was us 
A Business All Your Own as Francis X. Bushman’s first starring 
And these first earnings will be the beginning of a permanent ever-increasing Vehicle. Since that time she has writté 
hundreds of stories for the screen 
hours to suit your own convenience. You ® Seen comes, we to Whee 
i ; Movies.” Mrs. Parsons says it all started 
need no experience. Our plan will not inter- because there was a four year old ba 
fere with your other duties. Your only in- | who needed shoes. The “baby” is am 
vestment will be a 2c stamp to mail the cou- 4 Wellesley. 
pon below—the coupon that may start you Henry Holt of Kent, England, whet 
on the road to earning hundreds of extra ‘tory of the month is 4 Woman Lilt 
dollars That, believes that woman Is always 
; the most interesting subject about whidl 
to write. He says: “I have devoted’ 
whole lifetime to writing short stone 
-=-Clip and Mail This Coupon NOW <-; and prospecting for fresh material 8 
§ | every corner of the globe Finally 
Dept. McC-227, International Magazine Co., Inc. ! came to the conclusion that, look a 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. things as you will, the most interestilg 
thing on earth is woman Eternally 
Please send me full details of your easy spare-time unchangingly baffling woman—about tbe 
Earned $150 money-making plan without obligation. only unsolved puzzle in the world today. 
in One Month We splendid, strong silent creatures throw 
out our chests and imagine our 


_ a yl —— eo er inscrutable. Fie! There isn't @ leggy, 

with hom tives tensets “ powder-puff-using minx in New York G 
- or. Street ] 

ps3 = ood time os Oshkosh who can’t see further through 

m a single mont wit . 

our pleasant money-making City us than we can see through a lookiat 

_ glass. 


Louella O. Parsons, who begins this 


income for you in a business all your own. You may arrange your working 
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Thousands Have This 


Priceless Gift 
~and Never Discover It! 


Many men rob themselves of success, popularity, achievement and position which 
could rightfully be theirs if they would but recognize the presence of a priceless gift 
which nature gave them. They go through life timid, self-conscious, fearful and 
on ths retiring instead of using this natural gift to dominate and control others and be- 
Madnes, come leaders among men. Seven men out of every nine have this gift. You can now 


bel find out for yourself, by means of this amazing FREE test, if you are one of these. 















































active I No sane man would deliberately and You need not have a college educa- Amazing Book Free 
any yeals pwingly throw away a chance to become tion, nor do you need any kind of Mail Coupon 
for $25 outstanding, influential and important vocal training. By this amazing, easy Py ar P 
was are, occupying a high-salaried job in his method you have only a_ few simple, If you will fill in and mail the coupon at 
starringmmenosen profession. Yet, without knowing it, easy-to-remember principles to learn, OMS, You will receive a remarkable new 
1s writtel ds of men are throwing away a price- Then you will see how really easy it is book called How to Work Wonders with 
¢ Words. This book gives you an amazing 


less gift which, if they would but bring out to have the power of effective, convincing 





reen : - : ‘ ss . a . “te 

for the its hiding and use it, would obtain for speech. test by which you can determine for your- 
for t : eeclf in five minutes whether you are one of the seven 
HI started — influence, position, Why Powerful men out of every nine who possess the “hidden knack” 
ul S | opularity, power, S akers Are Picked of powerful speech, but do not know it Decide for 
old baby Head Pp and money. What 15 Minutes a Day pe yourself if you are going to allow 15 minutes a day to 
is now Nearly every man has , for Important Jobs stand between you | and _ Success T c usands have 
; W ll Sh yY found this to be the biggest step forward in their hives 

him the knack ; 1 ow ou ¢ ’ . F - 
the knack of pow- If you will take par If it has played such 
rful and convinci ng How to talk before your club or lodge vou will NOW SENT an important part in 


ticular notice, 


d. whos How to address board meetings the lives of many big 
. Like peech. This magic How to propose and respond to toasts find that the big, im- FREE men, may it not in 
1an Oweris that thing J Howto make a political speech portant, high-salaried —— yours? Then mail the 
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Books You Should Read 








By 
JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 


His first historical novel. A romance 
of old Quebec and the best of its kind 


since Cooper wrote “The Deerslayer.” 


The 
BLACK 


HUNTER 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher Price $2.00 


By eB 
PETER B. 


KYNE 


| _ 


A fragrant and colorful tale of the 
California Forests and their lovable | 
rugged folks. A fascinating love story, | 


The 
UNDERSTANDING | 
HEART 


Price $2.00 lilustrated by Herbert M. 








“The Garden of Allah” 


Greater than 


THE UNEARTHLY 


This novel bares the soul of 
the popul: ir leader in May- 

fair’s younger set, an ardent 
woman whose wiles had 
never failed to conquer. By 


ROBERT 
HICHENS 


Price $2.50 


Crowned by the French Academy 


A CHILD Is BORN 
An intimate journal record- 
Ng 


ed from the soul of an ex- 

pectant mother. One of the 
RAYMONDE a 
MACHARD ff r 


most extraordinary — 
Price $2.00 


ever put on paper. 








An Ideal Gift Book 


THE CITY OF 
THE SeRAT KING 








Twelve gx rape page illus- 
trations in full color by Amer- 
ica’s foremost illus trator alone 
make this book worth double 
its price. 
Pictured by 
DEAN CORNWELL 
Described by 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Price $2.50 


Uulisiole | 








A Gift Set of Five Volumes 


The Complete Works of | 
OSCAR WILDE 


The possession of these famous 
writings is a mark of distinc- 
tion. Beautifully bound and 
an education in themselves. 
Novels, plays, essays and poems. 


Sets of limp leather: $12.50 
Separately: $2.50 
In cloth(sets only) $6.50 the set 











Publishers @sinopolitan Book @rporation New vor 
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Beginning 
The 
Dramatic Novel 
of a 
War Bird 
W ho Finds 
He Must Learn 


to 


LIVE 


and 


LOVE 


All Over Again 


HYLLIS was on the sofa with the movie producer, 


who was 


holding her hand, and Henry felt very miserable until Madge 


smiled at him knowingly and came over. 


LIPPE UJ 


HE summer sun beat down on the unshaded office 
of the Colfax Sheeting Company, dizzy heat waves 
rising like transparent plumes from the tin roof. There 
were no trees within a hundred yards as the office was 
built in a sandy field between the mill and the road. The 
secretary, toiling in the dust and heat, often wondered 
why the shack had been placed just there and had come to 
the conclusion that it had not been for the benefit of 
any occupant. But that was only one of the many things 
that he puzzled over as he struggled to keep his attention 
on the books before him. 
He was leaning back from his work now, cursing softly 
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to himself because the perspiration had dropped from bis 
chin onto a page of the journal. He glanced at t 
thermometer above his desk. It registered ninety-nine 
He mopped his face and tried the column of figures ag 
but they swam before his eyes in dizzy lines like the 
heat waves from the roof, and he threw down his pen™ 
disgust and walked over to the window. 

His eyes were not those of a clerical worker. They 
were not the eyes a bookkeeper should have. They we 
deep-set, keen eyes, accustomed to great distances ® 
flashing glimpses—not the steady, serious eyes of an 
door man. 
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He regarded the sheet factory a hundred yards away 
» Each one of the five hundred looms was giving 

=i @ staccato clatter one hundred and twenty times a 
~p as the picker sticks knocked the heavy shuttles 
tk and forth across the sheds of the cloth. He didn’t 
yect to the noise—he had become accustomed to that, 
seeping as he did just beyond the weave room. The 
<A not really burden bis soul either-—he had been 
weld in the semi-tropic heat of the Piedmont South and 
not have enjoyed a summer without its hot, dry 

$ and Augusts. But what did bring angry curses to 
was the invisible chain which bound him firmly 


By 
Elliott 
White 


Springs 





Captain, 
148th U.S. 
Aero 
Squadron, 
A. E. F. 


Illustrated 
by 
CLAYTON KNIGHT 


to that loathsome desk. 

How he hated the office! 
And the mill! And the 
town! Once his life had 
been forfeited. Was it for 
this that it had been given 
back to him? 

He looked at the cal- 
endar and reflected. Two 
years ago he was bombing 
Cambrai with little twenty- 
pound bombs, diving down 
to within a hundred feet of 
the ground, dodging about 
the drained canal where the 
machine guns were hidden. 
He had been happy then 
looking death in the face 
and laughing, living in 
mud, eating bully beef, 
sleeping once a week, and worrying with three different 
kinds of itch. But today, safe and snug, he was miserable. 
His future was now as secure as it had been uncertain 
that day over Cambrai. His life was arranged for him. 
He would work here for three years. Then he would 
become vice-president and move up to the head office 
where he would do the same sort of tedious figure finessing 
for five or six mills. When his father died some day, he 
would own the mills and their corporations and have more 
work to do. He would own them but whether he would 
hold them or not depended on how much he could learn 
before that fatal day. They had tottered before—they 
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would totter again; their owner must also be their master 
lest their tottering bring about his fall. 

The prospect caused only a deep-seated feeling of dis- 
gust within him. He was not even interested in the 
sporting element of the proposition. He was not a sports- 
man—his eyes had long since seen behind the veil of sport. 
To a man who has gambled with his life daily, there is 
no sport—no more for those who win than for those who 
lose. Sport is for those who must simulate the thrill that 
only the staking of a life can inspire. 

What was to be gained by owning all the mills in the 
world if you must sleep with them? Why have money if 
there was nothing to buy with it? Why have power if 
you yourself were within its grasp? He had money now 

two years’ income from a trust fund lay in the bank 
untouched. Soft drinks, cigarets, food—there was nothing 
else for him to use money for. But somewhere people 
were living, laughing, dancing, flying. Somewhere his 
friends were drinking a toast to him and saying, “Poor 
old Henry Winton, don’t you know he would enjoy this!” 
It would be the height of the season in London—only 
that morning he had received a letter full of the gossip 
of Murray’s and the Savoy. How he longed to see London 
in peace time! What would it be like with bright lights 
which no more would guide the raiding Hun? What 
would the Savoy be without the uniforms and the rattle 
of spurs? That hospital just out of Boulogne would be 
a fashionable resort hotel again by now. He would like 
to see its halls full of gay ladies where once he dimly saw 
bandaged figures carried by his door. He would like 
to listen to soft music and light voices in the big rooms 
which once echoed to death rattles and shell-shocked 
ravings. Peace! There was no peace here. Two years 
ago Ben Thomas was killed—diving on a two-seater—why 
had it been Ben and not himself? At least Ben was at 
peace! 

He tied a handkerchief around his head and went back 
to his books with a savage determination to shut out 
such thoughts and locate that error in addition . . . Any- 
way that two-seater had not survived to boast of getting 
Ben. His own bullets had seen to that. 

For an hour he worked, adding up column after column 
of meaningless figures. Then the telephone rang. He 
glared at it for interrupting him—probably that fool in 
Chicago wiring for the twelfth time to ask when his sheet- 
ing would be shipped. It proved to be the telegraph 
office but thé telegram was not from Chicago. It was 
from New York and read: 


HENRY WINTON, 
COLFAX, &. C 
DRBADFULLY LONELY 
WEEK-END LOVE 


CAN'T YOU COME UP THIS 


PHYL 


He banged down the receiver and went back to his 


desk. Why didn’t she leave him alone? She knew he was 
trying hard to work, trying to stay away from New York, 
to stay away from her. She knew what that message 
would do to him—ruin his entire week. He had written 
her he could not possibly leave the mill, and why. Yet 
she had wired him in spite of it. 

It was nice to have some one really want to see you. 
Others had ceased to wire for him to join their parties 
after continual refusals. Well, New York was full of 
young bond salesmen who would entertain her over the 
week-end—she could have her pick of them—and Bert— 
and Wally. He gritted his teeth at the thought and gave 
vent to his feelings audibly. What if she did? Well, 
he couldn’t blame her. Why shouldn’t she? He couldn’t 
expect a girl, bubbling over with life, to sit at home and 
read, simply because one man would not come at her beck 
and call. What claim to superiority had he that he 
should spoil her taste for other men? But he knew that 
none of them could ever take his place—she was his and 
his only. His head might doubt it but his heart never! 
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She had wired for him even when she knew he could pg 
come. She probably would actually sit at home and reag 

But if he were there—his heart leaped at the p 

what a week-end they would spend! They would driv 
out to Long Beach and spend the day in the sand, sippj 
mint julep from a thermos jug. Then they would dip 
in the cool breeze and dance, losing themselves in th 
mad rhythm. He would have the orchestra play “My 
Baby’s Arms,” and this new “Avalon” that she wrot 
was now the rage. Perhaps they still remembered “Sweg 
Hawaiian Moonlight.” Then later they would get ig 
the car and ride and ride, stopping here for ice and ther 
for White Rock until the heavy hand of slumber fg 
upon them... 

Funny girl, Phyllis! One minute he hated her fy 
coming between him and his appointed task and the nex 
realized that he could not live much longer without her 
knowing that he would even set fire to the mill if it stogd 
between them. 

He had not intended to fall in love with her—even poy 
he struggled against it. It was something which was abou 
to upset all the plans that his sober self had made, th 
plans he knew, even in his wildest moments, he must 
out, the task that had been appointed to him. His life 
was here in the South—in the mills, at the banks, wher 
she could and would never come. Phyllis in a smal 
Southern town? Not while she was still conscious! 


* * * * * 


HEY had met at a ball in New York just after ke 

had come baek from the War. He had not eve 
received his discharge and was still in uniform. It wa 
a uniform to be proud of, a smart uniform, cut by th 
best tailor in London, with a graceful flaring tunic and 
wide whipcord breeches; he had been reprimanded about 
it more than once but no one had quite dared to order 
him to discard it. Not even since he had come back 
For there were decorations on it below his silver wing, 
and three service chevrons and a wound stripe. 

He had come to the dance unwillingly, possessed of a 
cynical stoicism in regard to all pleasures in general an 
the pleasures of New York in particular. Two yeas 
abroad—eight months of it at the front—had left hs 
mind hard and brittle. He was an eagle with his wing 
clipped—trained for killing and to lead the killers. Now 
there was to be no more killing. Trained to fight te 
murderous Fokkers above the clouds—and now tk 
Fokkers were gracing museums. Trained to sit on hig 
and laugh at Archie, the anti-aircraft gun—now he wi 
unable to laugh at himself. Once the top of his pi 
fession—now his profession was abolished. A man 
had driven the iron into his heart to overcome the instind 
of self-preservation—now he must pluck out the shaft. 

America—there was no one here who could understand 
his language! These people were hoodlums at a ci 
a Roman crowd cheering a gladiator without knowing @ 
caring that the victory had come too late. The climit 
came that day high above Armentiéres when he conquer 
himself and gave his life to a losing fight that the battle 
below might continue uninterrupted. What difference a 
it make that a miracle had brought him back? W 
mattered it if his scars were not visible? He had give 
himself consciously, willingly—and the effort had cost 
his soul just as it had cost his comrades their lives. 
had nothing more to give now. 

One of the patronesses of this charity ball for # 
Aviators’ Club was a friend of his fathe’’s. He 
promised her to attend it, and he had not been able® 
think of any reasonable excuse for not doing so. He ca 
late and for a while looked on idly, searching vainly foré 
glimpse of a familiar face. He was desperately lonely- 
lonely for a sympathetic ear, an understanding heart. 

Girls—nice girls—flitted by. He remembered faiaill 
that he used to take them to tea, to dinner, to 
and excite himself about their goings and comings. 





“You will come back, won’t you?” she begged. ‘‘No, I’m damned if I will,’’ he almost shouted 





s}y lonely- had eee, bimoctt in love with one or two of them. lot of lovin’ but what do they understand?” Think of 
1g heart. ee the army he had actually thought that the women of London, of Paris! Women who had lost 
ered faintl four da m had broken his heart. Now, back home for battles, too. Hard women who knew how to love, to lose, 
to dant Mays, he had neglected to inquire whether she had to dry their tears and love again. There was that little 

; f or not. He would not know how to talk to one’ French girl. She could not speak a word of English and 
now. He thought of Kipling: “And they talk a he knew no French at first. Yet between two fierce on- 
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slaughts against Paris she had 
loved him—sweetly—simply 
—with the Hun knocking at 
the gates and the bombs 
falling in the streets every 
night. Damn the colonel 
who had stolen her while 
he was in hospital. Why 
had he refused to take her 
back? Fool! And that girl 
in London who had offered 
him her love. But he already 
had approached too close to 
death to appreciate the gift. 
The brief glimpse of eternity 
had set his heart against 
love. He had shut out 
everything but his appointed 
task lest his purpose be 
shaken and life appear too 
sweet. 


These American girls— 
sweet, soft, and sticky, like 
romping children in summer 
—selfish—calloused. There 
was more 
understanding in one grisette 
in Paris than in the whole 
Junior League. He had 


sympathy and 


never known American light women; he wondered idly 


what they were like. 


Those he had seen at a distance 


looked like poor unfortunate hunted creatures—cheap and 


dirty. 


Some one stopped in front of him. 


EN THOMAS was 
killed diving on a 
two-seater. But the 
enemy plane had not 
survived to boast of it 
. Henry had seen 

to that. 
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Women—thank God he was through with them! 


It was another 
pilot in uniform and he had 
on a big badge, “Com- 
mittee.” 
“Don’t you 
dance?” he asked. 
“No, thanks,” Henry told 
him. “Kind of you, but I 
don’t know these new steps.” 
“That’s all right, come 
along,” he insisted. “You 
can pick them up in 
no time. A_ very 
charming lady has 
asked to meet you. 
What’s your name?” 
“Winton.” 
“Oh, Winton! 
I’ve heard of you. 
Johnny Warren 
talked about you a 
lot.” 
“That so? Where’s 


want to 


> 


Jobnny now? Haven’t seen fp 


since September—Johnny’s one of 
the best friends I ever had. 

my life more than once. We wep 
out together on patrol when 
got knocked down.” 

“Johnny’s gone to Arizoy 
Lungs, you know. Come over th 
way. Here we are.” 

They stopped on the edge of, 
group, and his guide presented hig 
with a few mumbled words toa 

very pretty girl. He approved of her appey. 
ance at a glance but his eyes shifted ai 
away from her. Just another pretty girl. Pro}, 
ably one of those jolly little mixers—professigp. 
ally popular. Very pretty, though. 
“Hope you didn’t mind my sending over fg 
you,” she began. “We always do for soldiers” 
“Not at all,” he said. “Very pleased, I ay 
sure!” But it was quite evident that he wy 
not. His mind jumped back to Kipling 
“Soldier, soldier, come from the wars, what did you ge 
o’ my true love?” Well, whom did she want to ask about? 
Everybody had a friend in the A. E. F. and demande 
tidings of him. 

“You looked so lonely all by yourself over there.” 

“T was lonely,” he admitted graciously. 

“And sort of interesting, too,” she went on. “I wasn} 
altogether unselfish.” That was wrong. Henry frowned 
Soldiers were apparently not considered gentlemen. They 
were—just soldiers, to be patronized at will. 

“Shall we dance?” he asked, unable to think of any. 
thing to say. He knew he should be gallant after thy 
frank opening but his tongue was tied. 

“Certainly,” she agreed. “Do you shimmy?” 

“I’m afraid not,” he admitted. 

“Well, I'll teach you. Come on.” 

They danced for fifteen minutes without finding any 
thing to talk about. She tried several subjects but gi 
no response from him. He simply did not make ¢ 
effort. They were both good dancers but neither seem 
to be able to find the other’s rhythm. 

“T believe you’re bored,” she told him during the i 
termission. 

He frowned with displeasure. 
true, but he didn’t like attention called to it. 
he was being prodded. 

“Please excuse me,” he said with mock politeness, ‘t 
my line is two years old. I’m sure you wouldn't wall 
me to use it.” 

“Oh, you used to have a line then?” This was sarcas 

“Yes, dear lady,” he said sorrowfully. “It is true that! 
used to have a line. I once had the gift of gab. It is gum 
now. When I was at college I used to play this tt 
from soup to nuts—lunch at [Continued on page #4 


He was bored, it 
He fe 
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THYRA-SAMTER WINSLOW 


The 
Appealing 
Story 
of a 

Flapper 
Who Refused 


to Bea 


Wallflower 


th 


NNA MAY CRANE dressed listlessly. She knew 
41 she wouldn’t have a good time at the Fredericks’ 
party—she never had a good time at parties—but she was 
going because there was nothing else to do in Morrisville 
and if you once stopped going to parties you were out of 
things altogether. Then, there always was a chance, the 
very slightest chance in the world, that something nice 
might happen. There might be a new man who would 
understand,” who would brush aside the other girls—not 
fall for their line at all—and come straight to Anna May 
and ask her for dances and she’d be able to say all of the 
ever things she always thought of later, the things other 
Btls could think of right away, and he’d look into her eyes 
—and ask her to go on drives and parties—fall in love 
with her— Things like that happened in stories, anyhow, 
but they never happened to Anna May. Anna May was 
that most dreadful of all things—a wallflower. 


Be - 


ular at 


~~ took the package 
’ from thé postman 
just in time to keep him 
from ringing the bell. 


“Reries 


Anna May never knew why she was a wallflower, and 
yet in a way she knew dozens of reasons why. She was 
better looking than Florence Bittern, she knew that, yet 
Florence always had half a dozen beaux. Her eyes were 
rather nice—they had an ingenuous look and lots of the 
girls wanted to look ingenuous. Her features were fair. 
She wasn’t actually ugly. She was rather wholesome- 
looking, in fact. But just the sort of a girl who didn’t 
stand out in a crowd. Nice, light, bobbed hair which al- 
ways got out of curl toward the end of an evening—but, 
then, lots of girls’ hair got out of curl. Rather a broad 
mouth but not too broad to be attractive. She was a bit 
dumpy, but there was Jessie Fredericks who weighed at 
least fifteen pounds more and Jessie always had a good 
time. There must be something else! One of the reasons 
she wasn’t popular, Anna May knew, was because she 
didn’t know what to say to boys. She never could say 
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Anna May couldn't think of a thing to say to Laurence. 


smart things, things other girls said. Alone with a boy 
she was absolutely tongue-tied. Not that she was alone 
with a boy very much—the boys saw to that. 

Before she was grown up, it hadn’t been so bad. The 
boys in the neighborhood had thought her a good sport. 
She had played ball and tennis and could climb trees with 
the best of them. Then, suddenly, she found herself 
eighteen and in the grown-up crowd, and the boys she had 
played with were still kids who didn’t go to parties— 
excepting kid. parties—at all. Anna May just didn’t know 
what to say to the older boys; and for their part, they 
were absolutely uninterested in saying anything to her. 
And, of course, girls didn’t care much about you, either, 
if you were a wallflower. 

Anna May was awfully unhappy about being a wall- 
flower. It was so absolutely different from the way she 
had planned things. When she was a little girl she had 
always thought she would be popular at parties. She had 
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She knew the 


always dreamed of herself in the center of the group. 
She finished her toilet and added a touch of lip roug, 
the kind Hallie Straight used. Somehow it looked better 


on Hallie. Hallie’s mouth was smaller and she had a wa 
of pursing up her lips in a sort of a “kiss me” way. Cal 
when Hallie did it. Anna May stuck a couple of invisibl 
hairpins in her carefully marceled bob—she had hadt 
done at Wanger’s Beauty Parlor late that afternoon 
slipped on her dress . . . 

She didn’t like her dress. It had a home-made look 
and indeed it was home-made, for Mrs. Crane had & 
idea that it was ridiculous to spend huge sums of mone 
dressing a girl of nineteen in evening gowns that would 
have been suitable for a woman of thirty. 

Mrs. Crane came down the hall now and stood in & 
doorway. She eyed her daughter approvingly. 

“You look real nice, Anna May,” she said; “I dost 
know why you were fussing so about that dress—that blue 











others were gigcling at him; but she couldn't tell him that, certainly! 


areal pretty color. Low enough, too. I'd have thought 

that dress far too extreme, when I was a girl. There! 

Isn't that the car now? I think I hear them at the 
oy 


She fluttered down the steps, a little woman with a 
kindly, harassed expression. 
Anna May fastened the last snap of her dress quickly, 


ng the crowd from the lower hall. There was Walter 
inger, her cousin, who was her escort—poor Walter 
Probably been dragged into taking her—Hallie 
Straight and Millard Hill. She hurried down the stairs. 
‘Hello! I can’t believe you’re really on time,” said 
Hallie. “] thought you’d take hours, the way I usually 
do. And I didn’t want to have to sit in the car and give 
Millard a chance to start petting this early in the evening 
and get all the marcel out of my hair. It’s beauty before 
ection with me tonight.” 
Anna May giggled. Hallie said just the kind of things 
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she wished she could say—sophisticated, a bit wicked. 

“How nice you look, Hallie,” said Anna May. It was 
the best she could do. She couldn’t think of anything to 
say to Millard, and Walter was just a cousin—he didn’t 
have to have things said to him. Not that Millard 
mattered, either, for he was in love with Hallie. 

They piled into Walter’s car and went by for Mary 
Fredericks—cousin of Jessie, who was giving the party— 
and Laurence Briggs who was taking Mary and lived next 
door to her. The six crowded things a bit and there was 
a lot of giggling. Laurence said: 

“If Mary only knew—the reason.I go with her is be- 
cause she is so thin she doesn’t take up much room.” 

When they reached the Fredericks’, the girls went up to 
Jessie’s room to take off their wraps. Other girls were 
there. They threw their coats on the bed and powdered 
their noses and laughed in anticipation of the evening. 
Anna May didn’t say much. [Continued on page 106] 
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MOVIE 


Louella 


Ee ADOLESCENCE of the motion picture is full of 
delightful surprises, and the grown-up years are even 
more absorbing. But the most fascinating period of all is 
the infantile days when this precocious child was in swad- 
dling clothes. Those of us who were permitted in the 
nursery shortly after Thomas Edison created this promis- 
ing baby can state without fear of contradiction that she 


“J,HERE was a time when the 

combined weekly salaries of 

Lillian and Dorothy Gish were less 
than $70. 


learned to astonish the wise men of 
all nations before she reached her 
tenth birthday. 

I shall not start by writing a his- 
tory of the movies. The mere sug- 
gestion of a history is positively 
formidable when applied to the 
motion pictures. , Yet my mind goes 
back automatically to those stark 
days of artless movies when any 
celluloid drama was regarded by the 
highbrows as an entertainment more 
to be overlooked than to be encour- 
aged. 

Norma Talmadge had not yet 
left Erasmus Hall High School in 
Brooklyn, Marion Davies was not old enough to smile 
from the front row of a musical chorus. Gloria Swanson 
had not even learned to vamp Wallace Beery for a part in 
his Sweedie Comedies. Mae Marsh had not been dis- 
covered by David Wark Griffith. Lillian Gish was yet to 
be introduced to the Biograph Studios. 

Of all these girls who were later to become famous stars, 
Mary Pickford alone had registered her remarkable per- 
sonality. Not as Mary Pickford, however, but as the 
blonde Biograph girl whose name was never permitted to 
appear on the screen. Her name, Gladys Smith, was not 
considered of interest to any one outside the limited few 
who were struggling with one-reel dramas and split-reel 
comedies. She and Florence Lawrence, who has long since 
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ADNESS 


O. Parsons 


retired from active service in the films, were the mainstay 
of these charming Biograph romances. Arthur Johnson, 
who passed to his reward some five or six years ago, wa 
usually the male reason for an early movie triangle. The 
three were mysterious favorites. Their names were as care. 
fully hidden as any of the strategic plans during the World 
War. To mention them outside the Biograph Studio was 
to court instant dismissal. 

Mary could not have been over thirteen or fourteen 
years old then. My first introduction to her came when! 
was called into the office of George K. Spoor, president of 
the Essanay Film Company, and asked to look at som 
photographs of a child with long curls and soulful eyes. 

“What do you think of her?” asked the head of th 
film company—for whom I was engaged to read scenarios, 
write three thrillers every seven days, and give my expert 
opinion on all productions for the magnificent salary o 
thirty dollars a week. 

“Why, she is the little girl who plays in Biograph pice 
tures,” I said. “I have always wanted to know her name” 

“She is Gladys Smith,” replied my boss, “and I a 

wondering whether she & 
worth forty-five dollars a week. 
She is asking fifty dollars, but 
I think I can persuade he 
mother to lower the price.” 
I never knew whether Mary 


Above 

T WAS David Bel- 
asco who changed 

Gladys Smith's 

name to Mary 
Pickford. 


At right 
AE MARSH 
was an ugly 
duckling who repaid 
Griffith's interest in 
her by blossoming 
into a swan. 
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Stories of Film Actors 


Who Once Starved 

on $18 a Week, 

and Later Starred 
at $18,000 


jeld out for that extra five dollars or not. She did not 
join the Essanay Company, at any rate, and a little later 
[heard that David Belasco had renamed her Mary Pick- 


ford. 


TWAS Mary Fuller, however, who in those early years 
was hailed as the most popular of all the screen stars. 

She appeared in Edison dramas, and every -producer, in- 
duding the genial Mr. Spoor, cast a speculative eye in 
Mary’s direction. She was the ideal of every producer. 
Those were the days before women starved to death to 
keep their figures down to an imperfect sixteen. Stylish 
stouts had not yet become taboo. Mary was plump and 
round and healthy. No one told her that roundness would 
eventually develop into what the French term embonpoint. 
People were not concerned with boyish forms. 

Alas, if Mary had only learned to diet before she became 
fat! She only realized her plight when it was pointed 
out to her that a fat woman could not pose as a romantic 
young thing of seventeen summers. Then Mary went to 
work to starve herself. She did the job so thoroughly she 
became emaciated. The pleasant-faced girl who made 
Thomas Edison’s pictures famous lost her personality. Her 
pictures after she started reducing were pitiful attempts 
to bring back a girl who had been universally known as a 
beloved film favorite. 

Today, Miss Fuller has retired and is living in Holly- 
wood. Her friends tell me she was wise enough to make 
some good investments and that she is content with living 
in the shadows of the studios. I often wonder if she has 
BO regrets and no hope of coming back. 

It must have been about the time Mary Fuller was 
battling with the flesh that slimness grew to be considered 
4 requisite part of every woman’s physical appeal. For 
now there appeared on the horizon a slender young god- 
dess with dark hair and expressive eyes. Her most 
apparent characteristic was an open dislike for the laven- 
dar-scented Francis X. Bushman, then Essanay’s most 
famous actor and Maurice Costello’s most potent rival for 
Screen supremacy. Her name was Pearl VanName. 

She was later to discard both the Pearl and the Van- 

ame. Beverly Bayne seemed more appropriate for one 
who was about to become a cinema star. And just to 
show there is always some girl waiting outside the portals 
of the magic motion picture studios—before Beverly 
was fairly on her way to fame another actress had already 
mm a foothold on the threshold of this fascinating pro- 

n. 
This girl, Gloria Swanson by name, Swedish by birth, 
Was content to keep her own cognomen. Both girls came 
Essanay, unsought, unheralded, but each equally 
ed to carve a distinctive place for herself in the 
new motion picture field. And it was at this studio that 
“7 had her greatest romance. 

‘hen T recall Gloria Swanson back in the old days it is 
visualize a trim little figure in a gray tailored suit with 
™ » Bay eyes—a youngster whose beauty was not nearly 

Pronounced as her [Continued on page 81] 
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Norma Talmadge began on a stenograpicr’s salary—now 
she makes half a million a year. 


Florence Lawrence—who played leading roles in early one- 
reel dramas—and Tom Moore. 


In 1910 Mary Fuller was the most popular screen actress. 
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WOMAN 
Like 


Tuat 


By 
Hen ry Holt 


HERE was much you would have guessed about her, 
whether you guessed it correctly or not, as she came 
aboard at Rio. But, though you patted yourself on the 
back in your own smug virtuousness, you looked at her a 
second time—perhaps even a third. Maimie stood out 
She caught the mate’s glance at the head of the gangway 
leading from the wharf, and because she intended him 
to—having singled him out in a flash as one with 
authority in this floating world of which she was for 
the time to become a part—he smiled back. A little 
uncomfortably, perhaps, as several deck hands were 
near and the very walk of her was eloquent. Briscoe, the 
mate, even spoke, though to him passengers were merely 
pawns that encumbered the vessel. For a moment he 
thought she had not heard, but, having looked away, she 
turned to him again. And in that instant Briscoe was less 
sure where he stood. He felt that her slow sweeping stare 
had taken in everything, had put him back at the scratch 
line. 

There wasn’t an ingenuous note in the whole symphony 
of her personality. Laughter played about her mouth, 
but though that mouth was full and rounded it was hard, 
now, whatever it once might have been. Life had done 
that. And the eyes were a hundredfold harder. Blue 
sometimes, with only a tinge of green in their depths; 
that was when Maimie’s laughter bubbled infectiously, 
drawing a smile in others. But there were moments when 
the blue almost faded, leaving only a cold greenish hue 
behind which lay subtle calculation and the power to 
strike. 

Maimie created a world of her own, peopled by herself 
and those about her. Her presence made things different. 
Even that old steel steamer, the Hatteras, was changed 
from the moment she set foot aboard. One scarlet-ringed 
funnel still poked its skyward way, gaunt bows rose at 
the same haughty tilt, and rust still clung like red moss 
at her sheer sides, but the Hatteras had taken on at- 
mosphere. 
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Olive Mallory, the captain’s wife, definitely noticed it 
first. Perhaps that was natural, she being the only othe 
woman aboard. The clash between these two came # 
hour before the steamer sailed. It was inevitable, the 
Hatteras being a freighter with accommodation for ofly 
half a dozen passengers who had the run of the ship. 

The poles could hardly have been further apart tha 
Maimie and Olive. Warring messages were soundles! 
flashed from one to the other during the space of perhap 
two full seconds while their eves met. It was a war ® 
instincts rather than hate, and it left in Olive a sense @ 
defeat because, as Maimie turned from the drummer we 
was amusing her at the moment, her hard smile neve 
flickered. Virtue had no terrors for her. She had give 
it a trial up to a point and found it dull; that, at leas 
was how she would have defined her view. But her ¥ 
was just one shade keener, her manner one degree mot 
brazen, as she turned back to the drummer whose cigatt 
matched hers. 
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GF" ALL Depended on Whether He 
Loved Her as She Loved Him 
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Warring messages were soundlessly flashed between Olive and Maimie during the second their eyes met. 


‘The drummer, knowing nothing of the workings of her 
mind, saw only the glamor, and permitted himself the 
reflection that this might prove the least monotonous of 
the Many voyages he had made between Rio and New 
York. For the deviltry of Maimie was real, unlike the 
Counterfeit of her sisters which passed for mirth; and 
behind that hardness of mouth and eyes, which had a trick 


of relaxing at odd moments, was a stern form of beauty 
as yet unassailed by time. 

Later, when to the shriek of whistles, the hoarse cries 
of men and the churning of water the freighter drifted 
foot by foot from her moorings, the drummer felt himself 
unexpectedly baffled. For Maimie of a sudden forgot his 
existence as though he had never been, while the naked 
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soul of her looked out of those blue-green eyes at Rio 


slipping away. In its jumbled mass she saw something 
that from the drummer was hidden—something that held 
and tortured. Her little white hands with their pink over- 
manicured nails tightened slowly. Five feet—ten—be- 
tween the ship and the wharf. Never until this instant 
had Maimie been sure, dead sure, that she could do it. So 
easy at the last moment to walk down the gangway again 
and still be a part of Rio—-where he was. Rio—where the 
gaunt specter of love had tracked her down. Somewhere 
amid that moving blur of brick, stone and smoke he 
remained, laughing, maybe, as she had seen him so often, 
with head thrown back and strong white teeth gleaming. 
Rio—where for a space she had forgotten everything while 
he pressed burning kisses on her lips. Rio—where she 
could be with him now, crushed in his arms, worshipping 
bim as a demi-god. 

The drummer wondered, and lit a fresh cigaret. The 
Hatteras thrummed, her whole body vibrating. Maimie’s 
lip twisted slightly. For the first time in years she was 
losing her nerve; her legs didn’t want to hold her up, and 
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a band was tightenj 
about her neck 
hadn’t told him during 
those last few momeny 
of yesterday, up ther 
on the balcony of th 
Pasado in the drippj 
maddening moonlight 
that they were the hg 
few moments. He didn} 
know yet. God @ 
heaven, he wouldnt 
know until time taught 
him, with fingers tha 
crawled upon a dial. 
Yes, today his boom. 
ing laugh would echo 
for the joyous spirit of 
him laughed at every. 
thing. But tomornoy 
that quick frown sh 
knew so well would come 
to his forehead. She had 
seen it scores of times, 
when she hurt him. And 
she had loved to hut 
him—a little. Though 
he was such a man, k 
was such a child. Te 
morrow he would be the 
child, when he found she 
did not come to him 
And then—then as this 
day and other day 
lengthened there would 
come the awakening. 
The last month didnt 
seem real as she looked 
back upon it. And yet, 
actually, life as sh 
knew it during that 
month had been th 
most real thing that had 
ever happened to her. 
It all began whe 
chance took her to the 
Pasado, and there bt 
appeared like a dim sta 


upon her horizon. For 
AIMIE dropped into a ones tensen. Ce 


went psec ge pare oe the outset she herself 
- did not understand, 


ND «2 -« Maimie’s whim was to 

hide the truth from him 

She had a clear field and because she was clever it ws 

easy to fool him. Or was it because she was clever? 

Sometimes she had wondered. She was as much an actres 

as the next woman born of woman, but she hadn't acted 
with him. She had just been natural. 

At the end of a week she had been dazzled by the quett 
brightness of this new star that was no longer on the fat 
horizon. Moments of terror had come when she realizé 
what it all meant. A little while longer, just a little whik 
longer, urged a voice from within. Soon enough 
dénouement must come. In Rio she was living on 
edge of a precipice. More than once by a chance worl 
of inquiry he had unconsciously cut deep into that other 
life which she had for a space forsaken, and her beat 
had stood still until those shoals were passed. 1” 
was no question in her mind what he would do if suspici® 
once dawned. He would never rest until her life 
laid bare before him, and then he would kick her asiéé 
like an old shoe and she couldn’t blame him. 

Last night, out on the balcony, with courage that could 
not be hers twice in a lifetime, she had plucked the thitg 





gut of her heart. She, Maimie Yorke, known to the half 
of Rio, stood face to face with the Maimie Yorke whom 
one man only in the whole world had ever known, and 
together they saw the end. Even with her lips on his 
she knew that that hour was to dwell in her memory as 
the last. 

He would go to the Pasado to-night as usual, expecting 
to find her there. She had promised; that had seemed 
pest at the moment. And he, who had told her that he 
could trust her with his very life, would begin to find she 
had fooled him. He wouldn’t know that at first though. 
It would come gradually when he delved and smashed his 
way down to the truth, as was the way of him. It wouldn’t 
take him long, once he started, to strip that brief pose of 
hers down to its ugly skeleton. 

She had prayed, or tried to pray, for her lips failed in 
the strangeness of their task, that he might believe her 
dead. Of herself she had not yet dared to think. New 
York by steamboat, anyway. That was a start. From 
there she could go on to Chicago where she had friends. 
She had tricked him, and now life had tricked her, but 
life hadn’t beaten her. Nor was it going to beat her. As 
soon as she began to learn to forget she would have all the 
world as a playground once more. But, oh God, how 
how—was she going to begin to learn to forget! 

The drummer’s voice droned at her side. Rio was 
dropping astern. The sinking sun was turning the win- 
dows of a tall building into splashes of white fire that 
burned as Rio itself was to burn in her memory. 

“Don’t know whether you fancy it’s a long time be- 
tween drinks,” she became aware of the drummer’s words, 
“but Ido. Care to join me?” 

She looked at him dispassionately, and knew that this 
past month had given her other eyes. He was common- 
place. Beyond the fact that he had a sense of humor he 
wasn’t even interesting. 
Some such thought had 
struck her, too, about 
the mate at the head of 
the gangway. Until 
recently she had seen 
men differently, more 
carelessly. Now they all 
inevitably suffered by 
comparison. 

But—the drummer 
had a sense of humor, 
praise be! 

“It seems,” she said, 
“about forty years since 
I had an honest drink. 
Lead me to it. And I 
don’t know whether it’s 
possible to dance on this 
Sea-going hack, but if 
you can produce a 
Phonograph I'm game 
to try. I’ve tried most 
things once.” For a fleet- 
ing moment she stared 
through and beyond the 
ay drummer into the 
distant haze of Rio. 
Gosh, where’s that 
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drink?” P10 bad dropped 


Olive Mallory that 
evening stood by her 
husband on the bridge 
watching a hundred 
twinkling lights afloat. 
Patiently—he was very patient and tender with her these 
days- he was explaining to her their meaning. 
ae, ind see that ship on the starboard now,” he went on. 
She's the old Alkara bound from—” 

Bill,” his wife interrupted, her thoughts not a fathom 


astern — Rio that 
was to burn in her 
memory. 


from the Hatteras, “do you think that women like her 
you know the one I mean, on this ship—do you think 
they have any heart left?” 

The skipper glanced at Olive quickly. 
fixed straight ahead. 

“Why, I don’t know, honey,” he said vaguely. “One 
hears all sorts of stories. She’s cheerful enough, from 
what I’ve seen of her, anyhow.” 

“But she’s a human being and she’s a woman, Bill 
She must think sometimes.” It was not a cold night, but 
Olive shivered. 

“You'd best get below, honey,” 
“This night wind’s treacherous.” 

Olive turned away, but came back. 

“Bill, I can’t help it, but I wish she wasn’t on board. It 
isn’t like a big ship where there’s a crowd. There are so 
few of us here. I don’t want to speak to her, and she 
knows it. I had to let her know.” 

“TI guess she knows that all right,” said Bill. 
worry. Forget her.” 

As his wife went below Bill listened to the merriment 
of that other woman while she and the drummer made 
their first attempt to dance on a floor that rose and fell 
unsteadily, and a phonograph ground out the song which 
was keeping all America on its toes: 


Her eyes were 


he said, noticing it. 


“Don’t 


Start up the jazz band, honey, 
I've got to dance to-day. 

If they don’t stop I'll never drop, 
For it keeps the blues away. 


EANWHILE a line had been drawn on the Hatteras 
—a Rubicon beyond which neither woman passed. 
And if there were days when Maimie, with her reckless 
abandon, seemed to take a devilish delight in making Olive 
, flinch, there was none but 
Maimie to know how far 
it might be the stabbing 
back of a woman who 
could still suffer. 

Up the coast into blaz- 
ing heat the Hatteras 
pounded her way, with 
one call at the dump-hole 
of Brazil that is Bahia, 
and then round Cape 
Branco on her long weary 
tramp across the wastes 
of the North Atlantic. 
Comfortless days—when 
the tar in the deck seams 
melted, making one of a 
hundred stinks that 
hovered about the ship, 
and the spirits of the pas- 
sengers wilted until they 
became __ inert things 
sheltering in odd corners 
from the tropic sun, list- 
lessly awaiting the pas- 
sage of time. 

It was during these 
days that fear began to 
close in upon Captain 
Mallory. Olive was ill. 
Some microbe was attack- 
ing the girl who was more 
to him than all living 
humanity, and a terrible 
sense of helplessness 

seized him. A broken limb he could set in a fashion, burns 
and cuts he could bandage, but this was something beyond 
his understanding. 

For forty-eight hours he battled with the unknowr and 
then stood with drawn face. | Continued on page 92) 
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atriage, once a climax, is becoming an incident, says 
Dr. Reisner, who has married thousands of couples 


L P IN the Washington Heights section of New York City there is an almost 
solid array of apartment houses. Six hundred thousand people live there. 
In that district Dr. Christian F. Reisner, among the Great City’s greatest 

social forces, is engaged in one of the major religious enterprises of his time, 

the building of the Broadway Temple. This is a venture which requires the 
spending of five and one half millions of dollars for an ideal—the ideal of making 
over a church into a temple of service as well as a temple of worship. 

The building will occupy an entire block on Broadway. Two wings already 
have been completed, each comprising a twelve-story apartment house, where 
living quarters are being provided for families at moderate rentals. The main 
building, a tower which will spire thirty-four stories into the air, is well under 
construction. In this section will be the church proper, recreational facilities, 
a general meeting hall, a restaurant—everything needed for communal life. 

Dr. Reisner has behind him more than a quarter of a century of devotion to 
the ministry. He has married thousands of couples, and in many cases officiated 
at the weddings of people whose parents he joined in the holy bond. 

It is obvious that he must be in a position to comment forcibly on the 
difference in attitude held by the youth of today towards marriage, as compared 
to the way their parents approached the same tremendous event. 

With this preliminary, Dr. Reisner speaks for himself: 
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A SLEEPY official is routed 
out of bed and a hap 
hazard ceremony performed. 








ARRIAGE 


on the 


HALF-SHELL 


By the Reverend Christian F, Reisner, D.D. 


As Interviewed by James K. McGuinness 


‘. THE mind of youth today, 
marriage is an incident. When 
the youth of my time married, 
it was a climax. That is the 
chief difference in attitude be- 
tween brides and bridegrooms 
of today, and those of a quarter 
of a century ago. 

It would be easy to say that 
this difference of approach to 
one of the most important mo- 
ments of life is reaping its 
fruits in the widespread prev- 
alence of divorce, but such is 
hardly a fair general deduction 
to make. 

After all, many people are divorced who have been mar- 
ried with all due solemnity, and who have lived as man 
and wife for years. 

In the great tragedies of divorce, the greatest tragedy 
is when two people part after having made their lives 
successful together for a good period of time. 

There is, truly, a threat of even more trouble ahead in 
the carelessness with which many young folk get married 
today. What should be a serious, almost awesome join- 
ing in a holy bond, is regarded by many as no more 
important than a witless lark. 

I remember, when first I entered the ministry, how 
anxious every one concerned was when the day for the 
marriage approached. The parents of the bride were 

grave with the realiza- 
tion of the serious step 
their daughter was 
about to take. The 
bridegroom was heavy 
with knowledge of the 
responsibility he was 
assuming. 

For weeks after the 
date was definitely set 
neither boy nor girl 
thought of anything 
but the approaching 
nuptia!s. That was 
why fainting spells 
were not infrequent in 
a betrothed girl’s life. 
Some of them were af- 
fectation, no doubt, 
and in any case, I do 


Drawings by Eldon Kelley not favor fainting as a 


He loved her deeply but the gay 
young soul insisted on “‘scorching.”’ 
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practise for emotional or impor- 
tant occasions. But the effect on 
young women of an earlier time 
proves clearly how serious a mat- 
ter marriage was to them. 
Engagements were not lightly 
entered into, and were not lightly 
broken, although I do _ recall 
some odd incidents of long ago 
which were not without their 
’ humorous side. I remember one 
fearsome young girl who came 
to me and asked my advice. She 
wondered if her fiancé was a 
truly moral man; she loved him 
devotedly, but she wondered. 
rhe reason was that her prospective husband was ad- 
dicted to over-indulgence in ice-cream sodas, and she 
feared this trait might indicate a tendency towards glut- 
tony! I managed to reassure her, and by the way of 
doing a complete 
job, advised her 
to indulge in an 
occasional ice 
cream soda her- 
self. 

There was an- 
other austere 
young gentleman 
who sought my 
counsel before 
popping the ques- 
tion. He loved 
the young lady 
deeply. He had 
no doubt that he 
would be devoted 
to her if he mar- 
ried her, but be- 
fore proposing he 
wanted to set at rest his qualms about a certain side of her 
character. It seemed that, when they went bicycling to- 
gether, the gay young soul insisted on “scorching,” a prac- 
tise as much shouted down in those days as “speeding” is 
now. 

Since scorching required great physical effort, as distinct 
from speeding where the lightest foot may press down 
the accelerator, I was able to assure the young man that 
no doubt the young lady would soon grow more sedate 
in her bicycling. 

Those, of course, were extreme [Continued on page 120) 


HE wondered if her fiancé, who 
was addicted to ice-cream sodas, 
was a truly moral man. 
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Sometimes Even Love May Be Well. Lost 


APHNE PRENTISS stood in front of her dressing- 

table mirror, her mouth filled with pins, her hands 
occupied with “taking up” at the shoulders the dress she 
was trying on. Polly Porter watched her from a seat on 
the bed. : 

“You’re a dear,” mumbled Daphne indistinctly, “to give 
me this.” Then, taking the pins out of her mouth, she 
regarded her reflection. “It just needed a little hitch here 
and there, you see. Oh, it’s awfully smart.” 

The slim young girl in the mirror, with her pallid, clear 
skin and mop of wavy brown hair, smiled back at Polly. 
Yes . . . she was pretty, was Polly’s thought; in spite 
of the make-shifts and hand-me-downs she had had to 
resort to since her father died. 

“Looks marvelous on you, Daphne. Looked like the 
devil’s first wife on me,” Polly stated bluntly. “Everything 
seems to fit you and look well on you, child.” 

Daphne faced her, laughing. 

“That’s because I’m like Lily White.” 

“Who's Lily White?” : 

“Lily White was the duskiest colored lady I ever saw 
in all my life without any exception,” explained Daphne. 
“She was a maid in a hotel down in Louisville. Father 
and I were down for the Kentucky Derby and I had an 
old dress I wanted to give away. I asked Lily what size 
dress she wore. She said, ‘Miss Prentiss, I’se hotel size’! 
And that’s what I am, hotel size. Everything fits me and 
thank the Lord for it. I'd simply have to give up my, gay 
social existence, if it weren’t for the things you give me.” 

But she sighed a little sigh as she leaned forward to 
powder her nose. 

“I’m tickled to death to have a new dress to wear this 
afternoon. I’ve been wearing that same old brown thing 
every day I’ve gone out with Colonel Throckmorton. I 
guess he’s tired of looking at it.” 

Polly didn’t answer. She was wondering what in the 
world she was going to do about Daphne and Colonel 
Thrackmorton. 

She was such a proud, lonely, little thing it was impos- 
sible to give her advice. Motherless since she was a baby, 
the only person by whom she’d ever be guided had been 
her father, who had died two years ago. Polly recalled 
how inseparable John Prentiss and his daughter used to 
be back in the heyday of his prosperity; familiar figures, 
the two of them, at the races—at dinner and theater—or 
swinging along arm in arm up the Avenue. He had 
lavished clothes on his daughter then; she had been one 
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of the best dressed girls in town. And, so far as Polly 
had known, no other man had had any place in her heart 
at all—until this Englishman, Throckmorton. 

But although Polly knew Daphne had felt her father's 
death keenly, she could never appreciate just how keenly. 
Daphne had idealized the improvident and delightful 
daddy she remembered. He had been an inveterate racing 
man, he had had his own stable and used to travel half 
across the world for the racing events, with his daughter 
his ecstatic companion. To Daphne it had seemed the 
end of the world when her father, on that terrible day two 
years ago, had drawn her down beside his bed and held 
her fingers in a last grip. 

“Keep in the middle of the track, Daphne,” he had 
whispered, a smile still in his eyes. “Try to keep out in 
front.” And then, last of all, without any smile at all: 
“Run a clean race, baby.” 

Perhaps, if Polly, an old friend of John Prentiss’s, had 
known all this she would have found the right appeal to 
make to Daphne now. Instead she had to feel her way. 

“He’s quite a winner—Throckmorton,” she mused aloud, 
blowing out the smoke of her cigaret and watching it as 
it vanished over her head. 

“Most attractive man I’ve met in a long time,” de 
clared Daphne, rather belligerently. “And more like father 
than any man I’ve ever known. These boys around New 
York haven’t a thing in the world to*say except what steel 
did today and where you can get good Scotch. But 
though Gerald Throckmorton is over here in a British 
brokerage firm I’ve never once heard him discuss the 
market.” 

“How long is he going to be here, Daphne?”’ 

“Another year at least, I hope.” 

It took all Polly’s nerve to ask casually: 

“When’s his wife coming over?” 

“Oh! She’s not coming at all!” And Daphne turned 
quickly to the closet to reach for her hat. 

“One of those misunderstood men.” 

“Polly, how horrid of you! You know he’s not that 
kind,” replied Daphne quickly. “He and his wife just 
don’t hit it off very well together. But divorces are 9 
difficult in England.” 

“Yes,” agreed Polly. “I was just thinking that.” 

. . . And Throckmorton must have become pretty it- 
timate with Daphne, she was also thinking, to discuss such 
personal matters. She’d simply have to say something 
by way of warning. 
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4 S SHE stood with her finger on Ger- 

~+ ald’s door-bell, about to press it, she 

seemed to hear her father’s voice: ‘‘Run 
a clean race, baby.”’ 


Rising, she put her hand on Daphne’s shoulder. “Don’t 
get in too deep, Daphne,” said the older woman. “It’s 
all right for you to see Gerald Throckmorton occasionally, 
but don’t get his name pinned on you. Don’t have people 
think you won’t come to a party unless he is invited. To 
put it brutally, it spoils your chances of getting married.” 

“Then I don’t want to get married!” retorted Daphne, 
with sudden vehemence. But quickly she checked herself, 
adding with a smile, “I don’t want the worry of having 
other women flirting with my husband.” 
or, Where are you meeting Throckmorton?” asked Polly. 

rll drive you there.” 

The Plaza,” replied Daphne casually. 
; Polly left her at the Fifth Avenue entrance, Daphne 
jumping out quickly and waving her hand as she ran up 
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the steps. Once inside, however, she hesitated, 
then turned into the ladies’ room. She took off 
her hat, and combed her hair, then she powdered her nose, 
delaying as long as she could before pulling on her hat 
again. Then she left the hotel by way of the Fifty-eighth 
Street doors. 
Golly—she was reflecting—it was horrid to have to lie 
to Polly. 
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Walking along Fifty-eighth 
Street she looked nervously for 
Polly’s familiar limousine, fear- 
ful that her ruse might be de- 
tected. 

Her heart was beating wildly, 
as she turned into Fifty-fifth 
Street. Her knees were acting 
queerly and she could feel her 
face burning 

Was Gerald right? That it 
was fdolish to have a feeling of 
sin about their love? That the 
only wrong was in hurting other 
people? Surely they weren’t 
hurting any one. 

They needed each other, he 
had said; to deny themselves the 
happiness of each other—that 
would be wrong She did 
not, need to be persuaded of his 
sincerity. The very tone of his 
voice told her he was sincere. 
He loved her; he would marry 
her if he were free. 

And she loved him—loved him 
—loved him. At night she lay 
awake re-living in imagination 
the hours they had spent to- 
gether; she was awake before the 
telephone rang in the morning, 
just to enjoy in anticipation the 
sound of his voice when he called 
her: “Good morning, darling.” 

It wasn’t as if this were the 
feeling of a young girl; as if she 
hadn’t struggled against it. She 
was a woman now—almost 
twenty-eight. And for months 
she had fought herself; had 
avoided him, tried to put him 
out of her mind. But now she 
knew it was impossible. He was 
the only man she could ever care 
for; the only person who meant 
as much to her as her father had. 
And since she couldn’t be his in 
the face of the world ’ 

She left the thought unfinished 
as she came to the door of the 
house in which he had his apart- 
ment. She had never been there 
before; now she was frightened 

and ashamed of herself that 
she felt so As she stood there 
with her finger on the button about to press Gerald’s bell, 
she heard her father’s voice—close in her ear—‘“Run a 
clean race, baby 

But the bell had rung and the door was clicking to open. 


{ e next morning when Daphne dragged herself up 
the three flights of stairs to her apartment she rested 
for a moment before unlocking the door; thea quickly 
put the key in the lock and thrust it open. 

She flung herself on the sofa without taking off her hat 
a storm of tears. 
How different from her dreams had that night been 


or coat, and cried 


How differently she had pictured 
Where was the white satin, and the 
and her father giving her 


her wedding night! 
herself as a bride! 
veil, and the orange blossoms 
awayr 

And the wedding ring? 

She looked down at the finger where the band should 
have been. There was Gerald’s ring with his crest on it. 
The sight brought to her lips a little weak smile. 
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Daphne couldn't manage a smile; couldn’t think even— except of this 


Slowly she started to take off her hat and coat; then 
sat down at her dressing table, her head down. Again 
her shoulders were shaken with a convulsion of weeping. 

Could she look at her own face in that mirror? Surely 
it would be changed. Surely something of her emotions 
would show in her face? 

With an effort she lifted her eyes to the mirror, afraid, 
yet fascinated. Was that the same Daphne that had looked 
in the mirror the afternoon before? 

Oh, dear God—why should she feel this way if she had 
done nothing wrong? 

The telephone rang. It was Gerald’s 
darling. Can’t you make the lunch for twelve o'clock 
instead of one? I can’t wait that long to see you.” 

The moment he spoke to her she was calm. She dried 
her tears. Her terror and remorse had fled. 

Gerald Throckmorton did stay in New York another 
year; a year filled with every delight and every torture 
to Daphne. Away from Gerald, she had terrible moods 
of remorse. Yet she couldn’t live through a day without 
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thing she had to tefl him. It was George who opened the conversation. 


seeing him. She gave up all of her friends purposely, 
making excuses that she had engagements. Eventually 
she ceased to receive invitations. But although it hurt, 
she was glad. She was living for one person only—for 
Gerald. No one else mattered. 

Polly Porter tried unfailingly to keep in touch with 
Daphne. But the girl’s attitude was so defiant that Polly 
dared not broach the subject of her indiscretion. Apart 
from attempting to defend Daphne among their friends 
Polly could do nothing only stand aside and watch John 
Prentiss’s daughter ruin her chance for any real and per- 
manent happiness. 

Of course Daphne knew the year must come to an end. 
She kept reminding herself of it, as though by making it 
real she could more easily accept it. But she didn’t feel 
it until one night Gerald took her in his arms and said 
huskily : 

“I have my passage booked on the Olympic for three 
weeks from today.” 


She didn’t cry. She didn’t feel any emotion. She was 


simply numb—empty inside and 
tired. 

That day in the hospital 
when her father died had been 
terrible; and the day after, at 
the cemetery, when the realiza- 
tion first came home to her that 
she was all alone. 

But the day the Olympic drew 
away from the dock and headed 
down the river was just as ter- 
rible. Different of course. But 
like death. 

She had the desolate feeling 
that she would never see Gerald 
ogam ... 

The months that followed were 
unutterably lonely. Avidly she” 
watched the mails, searched the 
shipping news for the boats due 
in from England. And then 
word came that he had to go to 
China, and there were indefinite, 
dreary weeks without any letters 
at all. And when they did start 
again, they were somehow dis- 
satisfying. He was so far away, 
his interests so removed from hers. 

It wasn’t easy getting back in- 
to the old life. And Daphne had 
dropped out so completely that 
she was almost forgotten. 

But Polly Porter didn’t forget. 
She was always calling Daphne 
up, inviting her around for 
luncheon or tea. One week she 
took her to White Sulphur, and 
it was from that time that 
Daphne began to show more in- 
terest in parties and clothes. 
And gradually the sharp pain of 
Gerald’s absence became duller 

as such pains will after a time. 

But there was one thing that 
time did not change. Daphne 
could not redeem her position as 
John Prentiss’s daughter. 
Friends were kind but Gerald 
Throckmorton’s name was pinned 
on—pinned on her securely. 


fy one day Polly took 
Daphne out to lunch and 
without any ceremony or pre- 
amble charged right into the subject on her mind. 
“Daphne, you've got to get married.” 
She said it with such force that Daphne opened her 
large brown eyes and looked at Polly as she might have 


looked at her father years ago when he said: “Daphne, 
you’ve got to get your lessons.” Daphne said nothing and 
Polly went on: “You're wasting your life mooning around 
over that Englishman you think you’re in love with. He'll 
never give up that wife of his—men of his type don’t. 
They keep their contracts. They'll go out and live in a 
God-forsaken place in East Africa or China and stick to it 
without a whimper because they’ve made a contract. Eng- 
lishmen have great fortitude. It is the finest thing in their 
characters.” 

“Then why won't he stick to me, Polly? 

‘Because he isn’t stuck to you, dear. You're not his 
wife. He can’t throw up everything and live where you 
live, and he certainly can’t take you with him. And you 
know as well as I do that your father’s daughter—al- 
though perhaps she thinks she |Continued on page 116] 
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By 
Tiffany Wells 


SALEEN cut 
both mounts 
with a fleck of her 
whip, and, as Vese- 
ly lurched in the 
saddle, galloped 
down the danger- 
ous declivity. 


cA Society Mystery Novel 


about a Debutante 


who Married to Protect Her Mother 


In the First Instalment: 


T WAS coming to be a matter of gossip in suburban 
Ryeneck—the triangular affair in which Mrs. Shawn 
and her eighteen-year-old daughter, Rosaleen, were appar- 
ently rivals for the affections of the pianist, Vesely. The 
matron, posing as a patroness of the arts, had made over 
into a guest house for the musician’s use the gatekeeper’s 
lodge of the Shawn estate, and was planning to introduce 
him to her friends at an elaborate costume féte. Neighbors 
now raised their eyebrows as they passed the gates of 
“Shawncrest,” near which the lodge—“Lizzie Shawn’s Hope 
Chest,” as it was called—was situated. 

No one was more concerned over the situation than young 
Dr. Jimmy Warwick, bacteriologist and Ryeneck’s visit- 
ing practitioner. He had been in love with Rosaleen Shawn 
ever since she had been a red-headed child and he was more 
than annoyed over her infatuation for Vesely. Almost he 
had decided to join a scientific research mission which 
would take him to Peru—when a visit from Detective 
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Oylan of the White Plains police caused him to change 
his mind. He had called in Oylan, who was a friend of 
his, thinking to dig up facts of Vesely’s past which might 


prove the pianist as objectionable as Warwick thought 
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him. Oylan suggested that Warwick get a marriage license 
and then try to persuade Rosaleen to marry him at once. 
Warwick, desperate, decided to take his advice. 

Rosaleen Shawn, however, was not a girl to have her 
head turned by the sauve Vesely. She was in reality play- 
ing a difficult game to avert the scandal that would follow 
if her mother’s indiscretions went too far. When her father, 
Padriac Shawn—an amateur archeologist—had left on his 
last trip to Luxor he had said to his daughter in parting, 
“Take care of everything while I’m gone, Midge.” And 
she had done so to the best of her ability—trying, when 4 
direct plea to her mother had failed, to outwit Vesely at 
his own game. 

But the man was more unscrupulous than the young 
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girl realized. He and his boon companion, Heinrich, were 
planning to blackmail Mrs. Shawn by means of a com- 
Promising letter of hers in their possession. They had 
only one person to fear—the obscure organist of St. An- 
selm 8, the Ryeneck church. This man, Defoe, had known 
Vesely back in their student days in Prague; and although 
Defoe had had to flee the country on account of an ugly 
murder charged to him and was in reality hiding, he also 
certain facts of Vesely’s past which made him dan- 
gerous to the latter’s schemes. Vesely openly threatened 
Defoe with exposure if he revealed these plans. 
But though Vesely knew that Defoe gave Rosaleen organ 
lessons, he would have been more uneasy had he known 
extent of the man’s interest in his wealthy pupil. 
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CHAPTER V 


BROAD SHAFT of sunlight, filtering through the 

yellow gown of the Magdalene in the transept win- 
dow, fell over Rosaleen as she sat before the church organ, 
and burned iridescently on her copper-dusted hair. 

Defoe, a shadow from out the sea of shadows, ap- 
proached the circle of light in the organ loft. 

“St. Cecilia!” he whispered—the vision she made tear- 
ing the tribute from his lips. 

Multiplied and magnified in the empty church, his soft 
cry came to her ears from all sides at once. Surprised, 
she lifted her small foot from the wrong pedal. The 
deeper notes were silenced; there remained only the chord 
shaped by her fingers on the second manual. It was a 
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sweet whimper of the smaller reeds. It lingered in a 
remote section of the great organ like a perpetuation of 
the man’s wistful exclamation. In the tilted mirror over 
the music rack she saw his face behind her. Her fingers 
fell from the keyboard and she twisted on the bench. 

“You looked like St. Cecilia, sitting there,” repeated 
Defoe, his deep-set eyes glowing. “But your music sounded 
like the devil.” He looked at her keenly. “Your mind 
is not on your music, Miss Rosaleen, is it? You didn’t 
come today for your organ lesson, eh?” 

“Partly,” she said, flustered, and moved a little on the 
bench. She made a half-hearted effort to smile. He said, 
slowly: 

“I’ve known you, Miss Rosaleen, for ten years or more 
—ever since you were a small child with golden ropes 
down your back———” 

“Red pigtails,” she corrected. She turned her eyes 
searchingly on his face. “I shan’t pretend any more that 
I came today for my organ lesson. I—” she hesitated, 
“I’ve heard that you were a classmate of Mr. Vesely’s.” 

“oe. 

“Then—I wonder if I can trust you?” 

The knuckled hands of the organist went over his head 
in protest, and she amended hastily: 

“I know of course I can. I mean—I want you to under- 
stand that I—that this is to be confidential. You'll 
promise?” 

For a moment he looked at her, then said somberly: 

“You’ve been spending a good deal of your time with 
Vesely.” 

She received this without the flutter of an eyelid. 

“So I’ve been told,” she said. ‘“Everybody’s been tell- 
ing me that.” She went on cautiously, “Do you know a 
good reason why I shouldn’t?” 

Defoe floundered for words. Rosaleen continued: 

“T expect to be shocked by what I may find out about 
him. I shall not resent anything you may, say against 
him. Quite the contrary.” 

“Vesely’s a vile person,” he ejaculated with sudden 
heat. “He’s not fit to touch your hand.” 

“Yes, I know. I felt that from the start. Not because 
of anything I knew. That’s the trouble. I want particulars.” 


HE had made up her mind, with some misgivings, to in- 
terview Defoe and learn from him what she could of 


her mother’s guest at the lodge on Shawncrest. She knew 
now that she could not get what she wanted by the use of 
transparent pretenses; she would state her case brusquely, 
directly, throwing diplomacy to the winds. She couldn’t 
keep on fighting alone, in the dark. A feeling of great 
helplessness was growing upon her. Now she went on 
with a certain recklessness: 

“I’ve very special reasons. You mustn’t ask. You’re 
a friend, Mr. Defoe. Can’t you tell me what I want to 
know without asking any questions?” 

“You want to know why he came here?” 

“Oh! As to that, mother invited him.” 

“Then you want to know why he’s staying so long.” 
She set her lips and nodded. “Why have you come to me 
for information?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered truthfully. 
because I’ve no one else to go to.” 

“T should think,” he ventured, “that your mother would 
be the proper informant.” 

“IT have—certain reasons why I should prefer not to 
speak to mother about it. And I thought that in view of 
the fact that you and he were classmates——”’ 

“Who told you we were?” 

“He did, himself. And he seemed to be very curious 
about you. Asked when you.came here, how long you’d 
been organist at St. Anselm’s, where you lived. I told 
him, of course, all I knew. It seemed perfectly harmless.” 

“I’m very flattered by his interest,” said Defoe grimly. 
I can’t give you much specific information, and what I do 
tell you, you must promise not to mention to any one. 


“Perhaps it’s 
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I needn’t add that, of course, you mustn’t tell him 

“T won’t, I promise.” 

“As far as our school association is concerned,” he 
“there’s nothing of much interest there. We were both 
members of Hasselmann’s class at Prague. Twenty of us 
in the class. He was the star pupil. Showed great promigg 
Plenty of talent. . But infernally lazy. Played cards 4 
good deal, and cheated. And always mixed up with womes, 
Lived off women most of the time he was at school, 7 
lost track of him shortly after I left Prague. | 
seen him since, till he showed up as guest of your mother: 

“You don’t happen to know how—where—” she faltered 
—“how he happened to meet mother?” 

“T believe it was in New York,” he said. “I heard he 
was in New York the past year or two. Although he 
wasn’t giving any concerts. Don’t believe he’s made a 
professional appearance in five years or more. I suppose 
he found an easier way to make a living.” 

He saw that she was distressed, and bent over her with 
an awkward gesture of tenderness. 

“I think you came to me because you must know deep 
down in your heart that I’m your friend,” he said. “J 
should like a chance to prove to you how great a friend 
I can be. There’s nothing in the world I wouldn’t do— 
nothing—to prove it!” She shrank from his vehemence, 
“Don’t be frightened,” he said harshly. “I said friend, 
Rosaleen. I know exactly why Vesely’s here.” 


S SHE raised her eyes to his, he in them read the 
query she could not put into words. 

“Vesely is here to blackmail your mother,” said Defoe, - 

She jumped so suddenly that he started back. She 
could feel the sudden heat of her cheeks. 

“Of course,” he mitigated clumsily, “it’s well knows 
that the innocent are as often victims of the blackmailer 
as the guilty. But Vesely and the malignant little ape 
who poses as his valet are supremely confident. They 
have a letter of some sort, written by your mother.” 

She asked, unflinchingly: “How do you know?” 

“He told me.” 

“Why should he take you into his confidence?” 

“He didn’t dream for a moment that I'd tell anybody= 
you least of all. He was perfectly assured of that. He 
can command my silence.. That’s another story—an old 
one—like a wound coming open. But he thought mea 
safe confidant.” 

“You say he bound you to secrecy after telling you 
Why do you tell me?” 

“Because I’m willing to risk—consequences—to do you 
a service.” 

He made a sound that was like a sob. 

“If you tell anybody,” he said huskily, “it will meam 
ruin for me.” 

“T shall say nothing,” Rosaleen assured him perfune 
torily, adding, “and I can tell you this—if what you tell 
me is true, Vesely is not going to have an easy time of it, 
I'll find a way to get rid of him.” 

“There’s only one way to get rid of a blackmailer.” 

“Pay him?” 

“No. When you pay him he comes for more. Money 
only feeds him. The way to silence a blackmailer is t 
kill him.” 

They heard a sound from the well of space behind them. 

“It’s the rector,” he whispered. “Remember, you're 
here for your music lesson.” 

She peered hastily into the forest of stops at the right 
and left of the keyboard, selected the right few, poised 4 
finger on the opening melody note on the swell manual 
and her left hand on a chord of the grand organ. 
looked down to where her foot, encased in the heelless 
slipper to which she had changed for her lesson, wa 
pendant over the E-flat pedal. Then she began to play. 

When she came to an easy passage over a sustai 
pedal note, she glanced into the glass over her head, look- 
ing for the rector. Reflected there she saw, dimly, the 
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She clutched the door for support as she looked toward the moonlit square of the window. 
On the sill rested a curious and horrible hand. 


Spaces of the church, and clearer a corner of the loft 
Carpet. She struck a false note 

In the mirror Defoe’s gnarled hand had reached for one 
of her discarded shoes and lifted it. She saw him crush 
it fiercely to his breast, saw him stealthily raise it to pained 
lips which printed a kiss upon the lifeless leather. Her 
music stopped and she slid the length of the organ bench 
to the floor. 


Her shoes stood side by side again. She snatched them 


up and ran for the staircase, noiseless in her soft slip- 
pers. 

She composed herself for encounter with the rector in 
the nave. 

“Ah! Miss Shawn!” he beamed, “I heard you playing. 
You're getting along famously, Mr. Defoe tells me. You're 
learning splendidly.” 

“Yes,” said Rosaleen in a stifled voice, “yes I’m 
learning.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


ESELY had spoken no word to Rosaleen since the 

two had left the Shawn stables. Their first burst of 
speed—the girl’s lathering mare making pace—had brought 
the riders up to the crest from which the estate takes its 
name. Now they slowed their mounts to a walk, letting 
the horses pick their way down a path of loose rock among 
trees. 

His silence had grown out of his puzzlement. He was 
completely at sea regarding this exasperating girl. Not 
once in their many encounters had she pursued with him 
a predictable course. Once or twice it had occurred to 
him that she might know of his relations with her mother 

although, devil take it, he had been careful enough! 
He couldn’t have been more careful if Rosaleen had been 
her mother’s husband! 

But she was frequently encouraging to his boldest ad- 
vance; and as frequently she recoiled from his slightest 
motion, all burrs and icicles. Such a game of feminine 
contradictions was understandable to Vesely only if, at an 
early juncture, it led to one of the familiar dénouements. 
But here was a woman who juggled the artifices of seduc- 
tion not only with a skill to match his own but with an 
immunity apparently greater than any he could boast. 
The boast he had made to Heinrich was: “I’ve got the 
little one’s head turned as completely as the mama’s.” 
Heinrich, as usual, had the damp reply of wisdom ready: 
“Na, see to it that your own head does not turn a bit too. 
When a pretty girl is about, your head is like a weather- 
vane on your shoulders.” Heinrich took the matter of the 
younger Shawn with unexpected seriousness: “Marry her, 
yes. That will be one more hold on the money. Marry 
her—but tell her nothing. If she suspects, if she asks 
questions, deny, deny! Anyhow, no gentleman should tell 
on one lady to another. But do not forget that it is not 
a game of love we are playing. It is a game of gold!” 


“Yl OU’RE an 

idiot,”’ she 

told her reflec- 

tion. “But not 
a quitter.” 
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A game of gold! The game he had played, with » 
without Heinrich’s miraculous tricks, as far back as wey 
his memories . . . Vesely did not like to go back as far x 
went his memories. 

Of his origin Vesely had always been ashamed. Wii 
fifteen years of the sweet uses of prosperity to reassure 
him, Vesely still shivered at the memory of a dirt flog 
sloping to a big clay stove in the corner, a round del 
table in the center, and the whiskered father and red-face 
mother and round-eyed octette of children gathered aboy 
the vesper bowl of Kodl-brei. 

In his moments of honest self-appraisal the dirt room 
was home. In more arrogant moods he could forget jt 
and conceive of himself as born to the purple. He could 
tempt his well-trained imagination to believe all things 
but one. It had never learned to believe in prosperity, 
Not even by turning all his assets into gold pieces and 
piling them up before him could Vesely have convinced 
himself of their actual existence. He lived in sweating 
terror of an awakening from his lifelong dollar dream— 
an awakening which would prove all his labors to haye 
been for stage money. The ease of wealth is not cash but 
habit. At times Vesely had the cash. He never got the habit 

“A game of gold!” Vesely repeated the words to himself 
—as if in self-admonition. Then he looked forward over 
his horse’s ears and saw Rosaleen ahead ride out of the 
trees into the sunlight, and her bare head turn swiftly 
into a shimmering counterfeit of the dear metal of his lust, 
She looked back and found him close. It was as if his 
voracious eyes had drawn the backward glance. She spoke 
for the first time. 

“You ride well.” She looked at him appraisingly, noting 
his ease in the saddle, knees and toes in, heels depressed 
and fingers expert among the reins. Peggy, the filly under 
him, twitched her ears and tail, signal of content; and 
Peggy could be very nasty under a bad rider. 

“Good mount,” he said, matching Rosaleen’s brevity. 

He had ridden out of the trees, and they 


started down the reverse slope of Shawncrest 


at an easy trot. Rosaleen’s mood communi- 
cated itself to her mount, who danced w- 
quietly. She reined in to allow Vesely to 
come abreast and share with her the unfold- 
ing view of the dappled valley in which Rye- 
neck is bedded. From this eminence the 
steeple of St. Anselm’s and the flag-staff in 
the center square are the only evidences of 
the buildings clustered under the fat lowland 
verdure. 

To the left, beneath them, showed the 
gleaming parallel curves of the railroad tracks, 
which appear suddenly from a tunne! in the 
hill and lead into the town. From her point 

of vantage, Rosaleen could descry the brown wound i 
green marking the spot where the rails entered the sheer 
walled cut which carried them into Ryeneck Station. 

“I’ve taken you up on a mountain,” said Rosaleen, “to 
show you the kingdoms of the earth. You know the 
allusion?” 

Vesely’s eyes gleamed. “Yes.” 

With a wave of the hand she indicated which of thes 
riches of earth were part of the wealth of Shawn—the 
furrowed slope to the barbed wire fence skirting the rail 
road, the woods rolling down to the state road directly be 
fore them, and the cluster of farm buildings to the right. 

He found Rosaleen’s eyes directly on him and he 
noticed how wide stood the lids from the small blazing 
pupils. As he looked they deflected and fixed on some 
distant point behind him. He turned to find in the land- 
scape the feature which had so powerfully drawn her gaz. 
Instinctively he shared her quickening interest in the only 
moving object in a panorama of peace; the 3:15, a head- 
less, angle-jointed worm of red steel, was crawling out of 
the last stop before Ryeneck. 

Suddenly Vesely lurched in [Continued on page74] 
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time you have made that, or a similar remark. / am here 


R. ROGER UPSHAW wore horn-rimmed glasses, 
on business. You are here merely because you insisted 


owned thirty-two millions of dollars and had not 


f these slept all night. He wiped his glasses on a somewhat upon bringing me in your car.’ 
n—the muddied handkerchief and squinted at his damaged dinner “But I couldn’t let you come alone to cover that darn 
he rall- clothing. fire.” said Mr. Upshaw. “It would have been indecent.” 
tly be- “Fires,” said Mr. Upshaw pleasantly, “should be pro- “Fiddlesticks,” said Dorothy; “you know very well that 
right. hibited by Constitutional amendment. I refer especially this is my work—my career.” 
ind he to fires in Hoboken.” “But it does seem that you could find something less 
blazing The girl on the other side of the marble-topped table strenuous than newspaper work.” 
n some was wearing a business-like tweed suit with a broad linen “T will not do things that other women do,” snapped 
e land- collar—slightly rumpled in a manner that might have been Dorothy; “silly, feminine things—settlement work— 
r gaze. caused by wearing the collar all night. It had been. She was charity bazaars. I want to do real work.” 
he only not overly pleased with life in general and taxicab drivers’ “Then,” said Mr. Upshaw, “we are to understand that 
1 head- restaurants in Hoboken at six-thirty in the morning, in watching a gas tank burn is real work?” 

“You know very well what I mean, and you know 


out of particular. She happened to be Dorothy Sykes MacIntyre. 
In answer to Mr. Upshaw she said: “That is the third also,” 
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added Dorothy with hauteur, “that you are not 


exactly the person to judge the merits of useful work.” 

“True,” said Mr. Upshaw; “when a thing is merely 
useful I can see no worth in it. There is much too much 
usefulness in the world as it is. What we need is the 
spirit of frolicsome carnival, not seriousness.” 

“I could wish that you had a little more serious view 
of my work.” 

“My dear Dorothy, how can you say that? 
day night I went to the Horse Show. On Tuesday night 
1 was present at a street car derailment in Yonkers. 
Thursday night we did a shooting in Bayside and here we 
are on Saturday with a real old-fashioned gas-tank bon- 
fire to our credit z 

“There you go—poking fun again 

“But that is my career. I am the little ray of flippant 
sunshine that makes life worth while.” 

“I could wish that you were a more useful ray.” 

“Oh dear,” said 
Mr. Upshaw, “‘we’ve 
gone into all that. I 
won't get up a North 
Pole Expedition be- 
cause it’s cold and 
silly and everybody 
has done it already. 

I can’t go to Morocco 

because the Riffians 

have stopped fighting, 

and I certainly won’t 

learn to fly just 
that I can break an 

altitude record It 

would be immoral. 

That’s all you men 

tioned, isn’t it?” 

“You mean rather,” 
said Dorothy slowly, 
“that you won’t do 
anything useful, any- 
thing that men do, 
simply because you 
haven’t the stamina, 
the energy and the 
and the courage 
there!” 

“Hold!” said 
Roger. “The night 
has waned and tem- 
pers harig but by a 
thread.” 

“And I don’t care 
if the thread breaks!” 
said Dorothy. “You 
won’t do the things 
other men do because 
you are too lazy and 
pampered and com- 
fortable to move! 

You have no idea of 
your obligation to the 
world, to mankind.” 

“Oh dear,” said 
Roger, “they should 
never have sent you 
to college It is 
dangerous for a girl 
to have such theories 
They're positively 
Bolshevistic 

“And by the same 
token,” said Dorothy, “they should never have let you 
leave college! You should still be sleeping on your window 
seat in your suite—lighting your fire by shooting a roman 
candle into it from your room-—running your 
phonograph by electricity from a bedside switch!” 
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so 
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“Do 
Roger. 

“No,” said Dorothy. 

“Come,” said Roger, “‘let’s get married—now, this mom. 
ing—and end this transitory state of doubt and misunde,. 
standing.” 

“No,” said Dorothy, “I shall certainly not marry yoy 
this morning. Please don’t be absurd. And until yoy 
make up your mind to do something useful in this word 
you needn’t ask me again.” 

“Oh dear,” said Roger, “that’s what comes 
of proposing in public restaurants at six in 
the morning.” 

“There you go being flippant again.” 

“But my dear Dorothy, you don’t under- 
stand. Flippancy is my career. I won’t do 
the things other men do, silly, masculine 


have another hamburger sandwich?” suggested 


things, serious things—selling bonds—shooting people. 


They’re too absurd. If I could only find something amu 
ing to do, I’d do it gladly. I really would.” 

“But I suppose until you find this thing you have no ob- 
jection to letting me continue at my work?” she said icily. 
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“Tf I shoot a tiger,’ asked Roger hopefully, “will 


Suggested sot at all.” said Roger pleasantly, “as long as you let . , ‘ é 
paeet at all,” said Roger 4 you let me come out with you again—will you marry 


me go with you at night to protect you.” I 
“Perfect nonsense,” said Dorothy. “T shall not let you me? id ror ee 
is i n ¢ ne ni: . ; . ; we Ne an, SM ase 

his mor. come with me on ahy more assignments. I can take care pg ~ perfectly well what I me t 

nisunder- elf beautifully. You only annoy me when I'm _ try to be funny. ; oe 

— ; : Roger Upshaw straightened up in his chair. You 









trying to work.” 


ry you~ ““But some one might see you here in Hoboken or some- wound me by telling | me not to be funny. oe is = 
intil you where—unescorted I mean. It is hardly decent.” only thing I’m good for. I was born funny and brought 
is world T shall risk it,” said Dorothy coldly. “You seem to up flippantly. Did you notice how the waitress smiled 


when I came in? That proves it. 
My work in the world is to make 
things easy for other people by 
pointing out the humorous situa- 
tions in life.” 

“You should be a clown in the 
circus.” 

“Maybe I will be,” said Roger 
sulkily. “You will certainly drive 
me to something really desperate 
if you go on talking as you have 
been.” He leaned across to her 
earnestly. “But surely you don’t 
mean it. You are tired.” 

“IT do mean it,” said Dorothy 
firmly; “and I am not too tired 
to know that I mean it. Until you 
decide to do something construc- 
tive with your opportunities, you 
may feel perfectly free to look 
around for another prospective 
wife, for 7 shall not marry you. 
And to show you that I mean 
what I say I am taxi-ing home and 
you need not call me up or try to 
see me. If this were the first time 
we had talked it would be differ- 
ent, but you know how I feel on 
the subject so we need discuss it 
no further.”’ 

“{ shall never,” said Roger, 
“even look at another gas-tank nor 
come to Hoboken again!” 

That is not a funny remark.” 

“Quite right,” said Roger, 
“nothing is funny this morning. 
But suppose they painted big 
cross-eyed faces on their old gas- 
tanks—-that would be funny. It 
would help lubricate the wheels 
of life.” 

‘You might go into the business 
and suggest it. Will you call a 
taxi?” 

“So this is final, is it?” asked 
Roger. 

“Quite,” said Dorothy, “until 
you change your ways.”’ 

“Very well,” said Roger, “I 
warn you that you are driving me 
to something desperate—perhaps 
to something heroic even. It isn’t 
safe to send a flippant bystander 
out into the world to do construc- 
tive work, and you know it. It 

isn’t fair to his friends. Anything might. result 
from it. Suppose I got people laughing so hard 


N THE forward pilot-house she mel the ex-ensign they couldn’t work? Suppose I made them see 
who always laughed at admirals. His sweater an- so much mirth in life that nothing else was worth 
nounced, ‘‘Captain or I Won’t Play.” while? Suppose it went so far that all newspapers 
turned into complete comic sheets and nothing 
yeople. think that I’m joking with you. I’ve thought this over else- ; where would you and the other reporters be?” 
amus lor some time. You and I do not look at life in the same “You flatter yourself,” said Dorothy. “You haven't the 
way and until one of us changes his views things cannot energy to do anything constructively comical. And please 
no ob- go on as they are going. And I certainly shall not change don’t overexert yourself trying. I shall take this taxicab. 


| icily. my views.” Thank you for bringing me over, |Conttmued on page 123} 
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Her Beauty 


Was Her 


Misfortune 


T WAS her nose that had first attracted him. Never 
before had he seen such a nose. It had been so 
large, so grotesque. One that could boast both a hook 
and a hump. It had possessed width and breadth, depth 
and feeling. It had been funny, and at the same time 
pathetic. It had been a nose with personality. 

Joseph Earlton stared at one photograph, then picked 
up a second. He gazed first at one, then the other. 
Viciously he bit off the end of a cigar, and reached for his 
telephone. After all he was a great theatrical producer, 
and he did what all great theatrical producers do when 
they find themselves in trouble. He sent for his lawyer. 

Meyer Goldberg was a clever lawyer. His face was 


OD BLESS 


decorated with pockmarks, but his brain hit on all 
cylinders. He weighed over two hundred pounds, but 
he was worth his weight in platinum. He was bald, he was 
homely—but of course one never chooses a lawyer simply 
because he photographs well. Meyer Goldberg charged 
huge fees and dictated to jazz kings, movie czars, and 
theatrical magnates. 

He was very breathless and quite angry when he 
arrived at the Earlton Offices. The elevator was out of 
order, and he had been obliged to walk up two flights of 
stairs. Like a human locomotive he puffed mightily as he 
sat down in one of Earlton’s office arm chairs. 

“T’d like to sue your landlord,” he exploded. 

“Never mind my landlord,” returned Earlton bitterly. 
“T’ve got a better person for you to sue.” 

“Well, let’s have it. What’s on your mind?” 

“Loretta Lee!” 

“Why man, what’s the matter with you? Haven’t you 
got her under a five year contract with an option for an 
additional three years! Isn’t she rehearsing for the new 
Frivolities! What more can you want?” 

“TI want to get rid of her. That’s what!” 

“Are you insane!” cried the lawyer. “First you break 
your neck to sign her up———”’ 

“And now I’d break my bank roll to sign her off,” 
Earlton finished for him. 

“But Loretta——” 

“You can’t tell me nothin’ about Loretta that I don’t 
know already! Who discovered her? I ask you! Me! 
Who spotted her when she was nothin’ but Lizzie Long, 
the girl who walked on in a trained seal act? Led on the 
seals in Sammy Solomon’s Seal Act. That’s what she did! 
Who first laughed at her kinky black hair, and that nose 
of hers! Who? Me! Who took her out of the seal act, 
and changed her name to Loretta Lee? Who put her into 
a tough girl’s costume, and paid Milt Martin to write her 
a telephone number? You remember her first hit—how 
did it go . . . ‘I’m Tillie a telephone goilie, I’m queen of 
the switchboard all day.’ Well, who planned and staged 
that number? Who put it in the Frivolities where she 
made her hit? Who? Me! And what thanks do I get! 
What thanks do I get? I ask you!” 

Beads of perspiration trickled down his forehead. He 
pounded the desk, and shook his fists. 

“What thanks do I get!” he roared again. 

“T'll bite,” answered the lawyer, thinking of the two 
flights’ climb. 

“My reward is that she ain’t funny any more!” 

“What do you mean?” 
“What I said. Yesterday we started rehearsals for 
the new Frivolities. Loretta had been away for 
two months on a vacation. She comes to 
rehearsals yesterday—and she ain’t funny 
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By Nanette Kutner 


EBASLES 


any more. She was funny when I discovered her, she was 
funny last season, and the year before, but them days 
have gone forever. Before she went on her vacation we 
signed that long term contract. Well, that’s when she 
started to stop being funny. Remember, there was a 
cause saying she could choose her own material. That 
began it. While Loretta was away she cables me that 
Milt Martin ain’t good enough to write her new act. He 
was good enough when she was nobody! Now she wants 
Barrie, or that Arlen guy. I cabled her O.K., for with 
her face I figured she’d be funny in anything. Next she 
writes that she wants to be billed as Madame Loretta Lee. 
She says that madame adds distinction. Distinction! 
Hell! It costs more in electric lights! Well, I even 
0.K.’d that. Then when she gets to Paris she cables me 
that she ain’t going to have no more tough costumes, be- 
cause she’s arranged with Poiret to design her clothes. 
Can y'imagine a telephone girl in a Poiret model? Any- 
way, last week Loretta arrives back in New York. And the 
first thing she does is phone me she’s just 

haa the kink taken out of her hair, and that 

she’s got a great surprise for me. Surprise! 

Huh. Wait till ’'y hear! Meyer, I stood for 

the highbrow playwright and the ‘madame’ 

and the male dressmaker, and even for 

the kinkless hair—because I figured that 

with Loretta’s nose nothing would keep 

her from lookin’ funny! But yesterday, 

when she ritzed into rehearsal, I take one 

look at her . and pull a pass .out! 

Meyer, Meyer, she ain’t got her nose any 

more!” 

“But I don’t understand 

“Wait a minute 
.. . That was the big surprise! 
had it straightened!” 

Joseph Earlton sank back in his chair, 
exhausted. Silently he handed his lawyer 
the two photographs. They spoke for 
themselves. The first was a shiny likeness 
of Loretta Lee in her Telephone Til days. 
She sat at a switchboard, her legs stretched 
out before her. Her checked skirt was 
very short, displaying two lanky ex- 
tremities. Her bright shirtwaist was 
Sleeveless, and her long, skinny arms 
tested on the keyboard. Her kinky hair 
Stood on end. Her nose boasted individ- 
uality. It was prominent and irresistible. 
The picture smacked of low comedy. The 
second photograph was dim and misty. 
An art impression of Madame Loretta Lee, 
by an exclusive and most expensive 


”? 


Can’t you see 
She’d 





ARLTON and his 
lawyer stared 
while Loretta Lee 
posed in the door- 
way. From the top 
of her hat to the tip 
of her French slip- 
pers she was the last 
word. 


photographer. The gangling legs were inconspicuous by 
reason of a cleverly draped dress. The ugly arms were 
hidden. The kinky hair was now only gently wavy, and 
clipped to a sleek bob. From the dainty ears hung long, 
carved earrings. And as for the nose! It was now a 
small, straight, perfectly chiseled feature, molded to per- 
fection. It was a Nordic nose! 

“Now you see,” groaned Earlton. “I hired Loretta Lee 
with her nose and not without it! So you sue her!”’ 

“Impossible!” 

“Well, I’ve sent for her to come here. She don’t know 
why—yet. And you’ve got to do something about it! 
She’ll only be an hour late, so you have time to think!” 

True to his prophecy, the clock had ticked off thirty 
minutes, and the two very nervous gentlemen had reduced 
a couple of cigars to ashes, before the famous Loretta Lee 
arrived. 

She posed for a moment in the doorway. From the top 
of her tight hat to the tip [Continued on page 112} 
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An 
“Inside” 
Story 
of a Tank 


In Action 


‘ERGEANT GEORGE PETTY was perspiring freely. 
J In spite of the fact that it was a bitter night, the Ser- 
geant could feel the trickle of perspiration running down his 
spine. He had not been exerting himself; on the contrary 
he was standing quietly, leaning up against the forward 
curve of the track of the light tank of which he was the 
gunner and commander, and which, grotesquely ‘daubed 
in yellows and browns, loomed over him. From within 
the tank he could hear the muffled imprecations of Charlie 
Slocum, his driver, as the latter fumbled in the dark, seeing 
to his controls and getting the feel of his gear levers. 
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UCKY 


Petty sighed and wiped his forehead with the back of 
his hand. He was going out this morning for the first 
time, and wished himself elsewhere. 

It had been a dirty night. Some adventurous bomber 
in a Fokker had wandered over with his tail board down, 
and had sent the weary men scrambling under theif 
machines for precarious protection. A mad scream follow 
ing the explosion of the bomb and followed in turn by 4 
ghastly silence had shaken nerves more than a bombard 
ment. Desultory shells which fell harmlessly far in the 
rear had nevertheless kept them awake and jumpy, and 





TIFF 


as the H hour of four-thirty drew near, Petty knew he was 
afraid. 
They had rehearsed the take-off they were about to 
€ many times in the security of the training area, but 
those sham battles had been larks. No one had sailed 
over them in a humming plane dropping terror on them 
in the dark, and there had been no soul-sickening stench 
down on them in the damp east wind. It was this 
subtle effluvium that made Petty sweat, for he knew what 
it was and was cursed with imagination enough to see 
himself as a possible contributor to it hereafter. He 


INES of flame leaped and struck on and about the 
advancing tanks as the German gunners shortened 
the range. 


By 


James Sayre Pickering 


Formerly A. E. F. Tank Gunner 


shuddered himself out of his depression, and turning 
clambered up the side of his tank until he could thrust 
his head in through the turret door. 

“How about you, Charlie?” he called softly. 

“O. K., Sarge, as far as I can feel. If she fires when 
I turn ’er over, we’re all right.” 

“Well, stand by, now. We'll shove off any minute.” 

He looked at his watch; it was four twenty-five. He 
fitted his cumbersome helmet on his head. Built some- 
what like a football head-guard, made of leather, it had 
a heavy pad running all the way around it just above the 
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eyes. The motion of the tank wallowing over a torn 
terrain is like that of nothing else on land or sea, and 
without the protection of his helmet Petty might very 
possibly have dashed his bewildered brains out against 
the confining walls of his turret. Below him, between his 
feet, Slocum had folded down the back of his own driver’s 
seat, and was fitting the crank into the socket of the motor. 
He adjusted the spark controls and swung the crank 
around against the compression. Petty settled. himself 
inside against the broad, swinging, leather strap that 
served him for a seat, and finding the butt of his machine 
gun by bumping into its two sharp points he snuggled it 
into his shoulder, feeling comfort in its pressure. 
Although he knew that everything was in place, he felt 
about him in the dark, locating the various indispensible 
items of his equipment. The extra gun barrel, for use 
when the present one became warped from the terrific 
heat generated by continuous fire, was in its rack to the 
right. The asbestos gloves for handling the heated barrel 
tucked behind a brace to the left. Ammunition—he 
snapped up the cover of the first of a row of racks that 
lined the turret wall and was reassured by the feel of the 
loaded clips which met his hand. Twenty-five to a clip. 
Sweet little stream-lined copper babies. A lovely gun, 
the Hotchkiss. He pulled back the charging handle with 
his right hand, and retaining his hold upon it pulled the 
trigger with his left, letting down the action of the gun 
easily; for the powerful recoil spring in a Hotchkiss will 
send the tooled steel operating rod home with the crash 
of a rifle, even on an empty chamber. His own forty- 
five he could feel against his thigh, and its two extra clips 
in their canvas case at his left hip. Behind him, between 
first aid packet and canteen, hung his trench knife, an 
ugly three-cornered blade with brass knuckles built into 
the hilt of it. All set, even to the iron rations which he 
and Charlie had piled in their packs on part of Charlie’s 
seat. 
As they were going over 
without artillery prepara- 
tion, the early morning was 
comparatively quiet. Petty 
looked again at his watch, 
and with the turn of his 
head a motor on his left 
roared into life. “Let’s go, 
Charlie!” he shouted. 


Slocum swung down on the crank and the motors 
Turning he flung up the back of his seat, snapped his 
spark into advance, and thrusting out his clutches, drag. 
ged the gear levers into first speed. 

Speech was useless now so Petty leaned over and 
Slocum solemnly on the top of his head. As the clutch 
were let in, the tank groaned and swung forward. P 
turned his turret, and pressing his face against the natroy 
slit that served him as a look-out, he saw the bulk of his 
left-hand neighbor loom up slightly ahead of him 
Charlie had gotten her into high by now; and Swinging 
on his strap, braced with shoulder and knee, Petty again 
pulled back the charging handle of his Hotchkiss ang 
thrust a clip into the guide. Then he threw the hand 
forward and waited, straining his eyes through the slit ip 
the turret. 

They had started far west of the German outposts and 
were following white tape guides laid down the night before 
by the engineers. They were soon to pass the bodies of 
two of these men who had been caught by a chance burst 
while working for them out front. Their objective was th 
little forest town of Chery, about eight miles to the eag 
of them, a hamlet held by the Germans for some tim 
and said to be extremely well fortified. Charlie Slocum’ 
job was to keep the tank on the guiding tape as long a 
it lasted, and then to head direct for Chery. There the 
tanks were to clear out the town and hold it until the 
arrival of the infantry. 

As Petty watched, braced in his turret, suddenly a 
silent rocket soared on his left. It burst red, and wa 
followed by another and another. A cold wave swept 


over him from his scalp down, for he knew that their 
advance had been noted and that the artillery of th 
enemy had just been requested to devote more specific 
attention to them. He kicked Charlie first on the right 
shoulder and then on the left, a suggestion that he zig-zag 


With its turret turned as far to the left as it would go, the tank clawed and swayed up out of the gully. 
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“bit in order to make a direct hit more difficult. A tank 


fear of machine guns or shrapnel—although ac- 
have happened from both—but artillery, from the 
of 77 millimeters and up, can by a direct hit com- 
incapacitate a tank and its occupants. Since a 
tank moving in a straight line is, when seen from in front, 
a fairly stationary object, the driver 
will cross and recross his tape in order 
to t a moving and more baffling 
to the heavier guns. Charlie, a 
perveless tractor farmer from Min- 
nesota, acted on the suggestion, and 
hauling one track into neutral he 
on a slant to the left. 
He had hardly straightened out 
when the long-tortured fields sprang 
into new flame. Petty shuddered and 
cringed as unbearable blasts of sound 
shook the air. He clung white-fingered 
to his gun. Shrapnel beat upon the 
earth with a multiple thud and rang 
and hammered on the top of the tank. 
The air became acrid and stinging to 
breathe. They swayed and slithered 
off on a new tack, and as Petty re- 
covered and put his eye again to the 
slit, the view was completely blotted 
out by the tossing earth and the fiery 
plumes of shell bursts. 
Suddenly Petty thought that among 
all those shells there might very well 
be some gas, and doffing his leather 
helmet for a moment he dragged his 
gas mask out of the bag on his 
chest and pulled it on. After 
cramming his helmet on again 
he reached down and pulled 
Charlie’s hair; and when the 
driver looked up, he signified 
that the latter should follow his 
example. Charlie did so, letting 
the tank run wild for the few 
seconds required for him to slip 
on his mask, and then the two 
of them, horribly grotesque, 
clinging to the inside of their 
wildly rocketing, stifling in- 
fernal machine, rolled blindly 


has no 


cidents 


into a whirl of fire and steel. pet was going out this morning for the 
first time and wished himself elsewhere. 


Now the German artillery 
had organized itself, and was 
laying down a more regular 
barrage. The maelstrom of 
tossing earth and fiery plumes took on the appearance of 
perfect timing and order. Lines of flame leaped and 
struck on and about the advancing tanks, keeping pace 
with them as the gunners shortened the range. Again 
and again Petty’s machine rang deafeningly and swayed 
lurching into a hole filled with flickering blue flames that 
had not been there an instant before. The crash and roar 
of the bursts were no longer separate, but had merged into 
@ murderous Pentecost of sound, which stunned and 
numbed the mind. The smoke from the shells drifted 
through the eye slits in thin sheets. Charlie was driving 

count now: a slant to the right, count fifty, a slant 
to the left. They were blind as moles; their tape guides 

id long since been blown to rags, and after twenty 
minutes of travel they had come perhaps a thousand yards 
without yet firing a shot. 

Shortly the barrage seemed to grow thinner and hesitate, 
and Petty judged that they must be nearing the German 
Posts. He thought, rather grimly, that their infantry fol- 
lowing some distance behind would suffer considerably. 

dapper tank lieutenants who had stepped out boldly 
twenty minutes before, walking between the tanks, armed 
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with signal flags and automatics, had quickly become 
bloody fragments. The tanks were now on their own, and 
in some miraculous way three of them had come through 
unharmed and in line. There were others, but they were 
not yet within the range of Petty’s vision. As the smoke 
and dirt of the barrage drew behind him, Petty swung his 
turret and saw to his left the rocking 
noses of two other machines emerging 
from the murk which fell away from 
around them like water from the bows of 
a rising submarine. He swung around 
again and faced his front. There was a 
gentle rise to be negotiated, and Charlie 
plunged at it. The tank slowed up a 
bit at first, but gained quickly in speed 
as the treads, driven by a terrific gear ~ 
ratio, bit into the torn soil. 
The direction of the slope of the hill 
caused the tank farthest from Petty to 
reach the top first—and an instant after 
it had done so it vanished in a blast of 
flame and black smoke. Petty grinned 
fearfully beneath his mask and his heart 
paused for an instant. He watched the 
second tank grimly. It reached the top, 
and the tread on the side nearest him, 
hidden for a moment in a blinding flash, 
unfolded backwards, and the tank bucked 
off in circles. The turret door opened 
and a frantic head appeared for an in- 
stant, to fall backward into a red flame 
as the gasoline tank exploded. Petty 
shut his eyes and his stomach writhed. 
He was next, and he kicked Charlie 
nervously on both shoulders. Charlie 
swung and thrust on his levers, clawing 
his way in sharp and unexpected angles 
up that hellish hill. Petty clung to his 
Hotchkiss, as weak as a cat, not daring 
to look. Some heavy field piece at point 
blank range from the top of the hill had 
had time to lay on the first two 
tanks and had scored two direct 
hits. Suddenly a saving idea struck 
Petty. He kicked Charlie again, 
but this time on the right shoulder 
only. Charlie’s right arm shot out, 
the tank whirled around and began 
to go to the right just under the 
brow of the hill. Petty did not 
know whether he was hidden or not, 
and sat frozen with fear, his head 
drawn between his shoulders, ex- 
pecting momentarily to lose it. They went on until a 
shallow gully permitted them to gain further ground toward 
the top without exposing themselves. Suddenly, when 
Petty had figured that they had gone far enough to one 
side of the German gun to be a bit of a surprise them- 
selves, he very reluctantly gave the signal to straighten 
out, and swung his turret as far to the left as it would go. 
The tank clawed and swayed up out of the gully. Petty 
watched the line of the hilltop approach him and drop 
to his eye level, and saw in the gray light, not a hundred 
yards away, a 77 and its crew half in and half out of a 
blasted clump of bushes. One man, his helmet off, was 
violently spinning the traversing wheel, another stood 
ready with a shell in his arms, while the officer, whom 
Petty could see from the waist up, was waiting calmly 
with the lanyard in his hand until the slowly turning barrel 
should be trained on the tank. 

Petty jerked his gun into line and squeezed the trigger 
convulsively. The officer sagged forward. The man with 
the shell disappeared, and he at the wheel tumbled side- 
ways behind the shield of the gun. Petty bubbled in his 
mask and kicked Charlie to get [Continued on page 95] 
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HE Did Not Believe in Romance 
but Wanted a Near-Husband 


‘The 


Illustrated 


by 
Denman 


Fink 


mai 


"G= evening, little sacrifice 
J on the altar of Mary's con- 
trariness,’’ he greeted her. 


Y THE time Mary Van Cleeve was thirty 

her pretty maids nodded gaily to an ad- 
miring world from magazine covers, candy 
boxes, theater programs and advertising 
pamphlets. But there had been long, lean 
years before that when there was only Faith 
to keep Mary going. 

Yes, Faith with a capital F. For Faith 
was Mary’s little sister, adoring servitor, 
prod, goad and cushion all in one. 

For years Mary painted away as desper- 
ately as if there were a market for her wares. 
And all the while, Faith marketed frugally 
and with due regard for the fact that if a 
tube of rose madder were needed, she could 


pretend she’d had her dinner when she brought Mary her 
bowl of warmed-over stew. Long before Faith was ten, 


HEART 


onion with half a pound of sow 
meat, and where potatoes ra 
seven big ones to the pound. 

The mere detail of being almos 
ten years her junior did not pre 
vent Faith’s mothering her sister, 
She knew that Mary’s nine dollars 
a week was all that stood between 
them and an ogre’s castle called 
an orphan asylum. Mary’s eam 
ings protected them, and Faiths 
care protected Mary, so she could 
go on working in a stale depatt- 
ment store and basement and liy- 
ing in a cold tenement attic. 

It was during those colorles, 
wearying cash-girl days of Mary’ 
that the pretty maids got ther 
start in life. Their scornfal, 
stormy beauty was the product of 
what she knew. There were very 
good reasons for the challenge ia 
their eyes and the mockery o 
their lips. Mary’s reasons. 

When at last Mary Van Cleeve 
came into her own as an artist, 
and her signature appeared along 
with her pretty maids on mage 
zine covers, it was evident that te 
creator and her creations wert 
flesh of one flesh. They were lady 
highwaymen with a stand-and-d 
liver attitude toward life such # 
is fairly well calculated to bring 
home the bacon and not to p 
home and live on warmed-over 
stew. 

By the time Mary was thinly 
her garden of fame had flowered 
and her bank account was 4 
sturdy plum tree. The famow 
Miss Van Cleeve was cartooned, 
photographed, paragraphed, 
wined, dined, stared at and given 
the center of the social stage an 
a line in a musical comedy som 
hit. Her seven room duplet 
apartment bloomed with more oF 
chids and American Beauty r0s6 
than it could comfortably #& 
commodate. 

Faith cut the stems of th 
flowers every day and 


them up to her own room when they became too short # 
fill the monstrous bowls and vases with which the studio 


she knew just where you got a lagniappe of one Bermuda was equipped. Mary examined the cards which acco 
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tea,” she suggested with one of the shy smiles that scurried 
back inside her eyes directly it had made its little courtesy. 
“Are you sure you know a tea-ball from a high-ball?” 
asked Norris, with an amused sense that it might be 
diverting to have tea with this small person who had stars 
for eyes and a pansy for a face. 
“T know the difference so well that I shall serve lemon 
and sugar—and not even stir it up with Mary’s big stick.” 
“Shan’t I be permitted to have a single one of the paté 
sandwiches on the half shell Mary gives me?” 
“You greedy boy,” laughed Faith. “Do you always come 
to parties and tell the hostess the way you want to play?” 
“I always name my own—games,” he replied smilingly. 
“Probably you just need me to discipline you,” said 
Faith, completely forgetting the famous dramatic critic. 
“Don’t scold me,” protested Norris, amused at the 
seriousness of the little face, and wondering if she really 
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could be as innocent as she looked. Of course the child 
was more than ten, but Norris didn’t see how a girl could 
get much beyond even that age today and keep such starry 
eagerness in her eyes. 

Perhaps Greg actually thought Faith was a little girl 
who would enjoy her tea party if she were treated to a 
few amiable nothings of grown-up flattery. Perhaps he 
didn’t realize that she was almost a woman, capable of 
certain reactions when he smiled all the grimness and 
harshness out of his Roman emperor face and said: 

“I’m sure I’ve a lot to talk about to you beside tea. 
And I’m equally sure I won’t know whether you’re serving 
me tea or high-balls if you keep on stimulating me in other 
ways.” 

“Oh—do I?” gasped Faith. 

“I'll say you do. You've probably heard that before.” 

“Not so it counted.” 

“That counts. You score a hundred.” 

Then they smiled at each other. And forgot what it 
was that had counted. They chatted away and the tea 
hour became two incredibly short hours. 

Just before seven in came Mary. She had decided that 
the Sydenham dinner out at the Crossroads Farm would 
be a bore, and had dashed home on the off chance that 
something better would turn up. She regarded Greg as 
the something better, and said so without mental or verbal 
reservation. 

“All I need is dinner down in the Village and I’ll be able 
to forget the stupid time I’ve been having,” she said. “I’m 
so glad you waited for me, Greg.” 

Greg, who hadn’t a stupid time to forget, was astonished 
to find himself on the verge of saying, “But I didn’t wait 
for you.” However he bit off the thought in mid-channel 
and substituted an elaborately casual: 

“Miss Faith was just generously informing me that she 
thought it might be almost as much fun to put new ribbons 
in my typewriter as new points on your pencils. Don’t 
you think, to indicate our appreciation of the delicate at- 
tentions she offers, we ought to invite her out to view a 
few of our pet Village cut-ups?” 

“Mercy no,” laughed Mary. “One man divided by two 
girls is less than nothing. Besides my small sister has 
heaps of boy friends with whom she can amuse herself 
far better than playing around with old fogies like us. 
We don’t belong to her generation, Greg.” 

There wasn’t a thing Faith could say. 


FTER that whenever Greg came for Mary, he brought 
Faith boxes of chocolates tied with very festive 
ribbons, or books which just escaped being juvenile. Greg 
told himself that little sister was adorable and that he felt 
almost paternal toward her. Faith told herself that Norris 
was Mary’s best bet and saved all the ribbons off his candy 
boxes. 

Then one evening when Greg patted her head with 
casual and impersonal gentleness much as an indulgent 
uncle might have done, Faith found her face burning. In- 
terpreting her reaction as resentment, she said in the most 
flippant manner she could assume: 

“Do you honestly think I’m just ten and ought to be 
encouraged to believe in Santa Claus and that the colored 
eggs of Easter are to be attributed solely to the rabbit 
family?” 

“Pussy!” gasped Mary. Then slipping into the coat of 
summer ermine and beige chiffon Greg was holding for 
her, she added: “Honestly, that isn’t the way Faith gen- 
erally talks or thinks. Truly, Greg, that isn’t my pussy 
cat at all. Dear, I’m sure it comes of trailing about with 
all those he-flappers I stumble over when I come in nights.” 

“They wait to see you. They take me out because I’m 
your little sister,” protested Faith, not yet aware against 
what she was protesting. ‘Then she added vindictively: 
“They bore me. They’re all so young and—underdone.” 

“Infant,” said Greg gravely, “you shouldn’t be cruising 
around with boys yet. At your tender years you ought to 
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be staying home and educating yourself for the battle g 
life. I think I'll crash in on you some afternoon and taly 
you to an art gallery or somewhere uplifting.” 

Mary laughed. So did Greg. Faith found hergy 
wanting to scream. 

Long after Mary and Greg had gone, Faith stog 
with wide eyes and trembling lips which gs 
tasted salt. But she locked them a little tighter and om. 
fided to her own absurdly hammering heart: 

“He doesn’t even see me. He doesn’t know I’m a woma, 
He thinks I’m just a little girl.” 

In spite of the way it hurt, it was beautiful that fig 

night. At first it seemed a glorious thing just to be jy 
love with a man like Gregory Norris. 
. But at the end of a week Faith had to recognize the ds 
couraging fact that Gregory Norris was beginning to treg 
her like a grandfather instead of a mere uncle. He seeme 
to subtract a year from Faith’s age every time he saw he, 
and to add it to his own. 

Faith had never felt very young. Now she felt very off 
when she saw how much her youth was costing her. An 
because she found she couldn’t lift herself out of love by 
her heart-strings, she began to have little dreams. 

She fancied her head fitting cosily into the curve of 
Greg’s shoulder while his arms held her closer and closer, 
She imagined her fingers venturing to touch Greg’s for. 
head—to smooth the upflung crest of dark hair that wa 
beginning to froth into a white breaker on top. 


T WAS during their weekly four-o’clock-on-Friday 

rendez-vous in the white-tiled dressing room wher 
Faith brushed Mary’s sunny hair for half an hour befor 
shampooing it that Mary comfortably remarked: 

“Pussy cat, don’t you think it is about time your sister 
took unto herself a husband?” 

“Oh, you darling! ‘You're in love,” cried Faith, scent 
ing orange blossoms in the air. Of course she’d be maié 
of-honor and Greg best man. 

“Not exactly in love. Just thinking of getting married” 
said Mary drily. 

Faith was not studying reactions. She was having them 

“Oh, Molly, it’s simply perfect! You'll look likeg 
magazine cover yourself when you go up the church aise 
When did it happen? When did he ask you? Whois? 
Pete Clarkson? Jim Elmer? It must be Pete. & 
Molly, when did he finally ask you?” 

“When did who ask me? You certainly don’t thinki 
struggling editor like Pete or an unknown actor like Jim 
would come right out and propose to me?” 

“But you could help Pete make good. 
be a real romance?” 

“Thank you, no, my dear! I'm not silly enough to it 
vite romance or invent it. It’s time I got married. § 
after looking around and deciding on the most desirable 
prince consort I can find, I’m going to indicate to him 
that——” 

“That honor and the hand of Mary Van Cleeve awil 
him. Oh, Molly, how gorgeous!” 

“Precisely,” said Mary drily. “Only I’m not funning a 
looking for fun this time. I pick my editors and publishes 
from the field. I think it’s wise to pick my husband th 
same way. What man would dare offer me anything—whtt 
man has any reason to feel he has anything to offer?” 

“There’s love,” suggested Faith. 

“Phiffle! What do I want of love? I’m#mot planning! 
break my heart caring for a man. I’m planning to many 
one.” 

“But—not love the man you marry? You'll love yo@ 
babies, won’t you?” protested Faith. 

“Bless your heart, pussy, all my daughters are born d 
the paint brush. All my creative energy is needed for mY 
work.” 

“Then why get married?” asked Faith with devastatilg 
candor. 

But Mary was not devastated. She was quite cleat ® 


Wouldn't that 
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PERHAPS Greg actually thought Faith was a little girl, and 
would enjoy the tea party if treated to grown-up flattery. 


herself. She determined to make herself clear to Faith 
also. So she said as bluntly as possible: 

“When I think of all the men who trail in and out of 
this studio and send me American Beauties and jade lamps 
I can very well afford to gtt for myself, I could scream. 
I didn’t have such things given me in the days when I’d 
have been thankful on my knees. Now I can’t thrill over 
any man after I know the technique of his kisses. That’s 
how I am, pussy cat.- Too much in love with art, I sup- 
pose, to have anything left for a man.” 

“You can’t be like that, Molly. You’re too young. 

oure missing everything.” 

there ’s only one man about whom I haven’t a single 
illusion,” she said. “He doesn’t bore me. He doesn’t 


thrill me. We get on nicely. I’m fond of him and com- 
pletely accustomed to him, and I know he wouldn’t even 
interfere with my work, which is more to the point. So 
I think I might as well marry him. I'll tell him tonight, 
or make it easy for him to ask me when we're driving 
home from ‘So Many Roses.’ ” 

“Then it’s Greg!” cried Faith. 

Something inside her mind stopped going. She couldn’t 
decide whether to hate Mary or pity herself. 

Suddenly it didn’t matter. Because she couldn’t do 
either. She could only love Greg. So words of protest and 
defence came leaping to her lips. 

“Mary, you haven’t any right to marry a man when 
you don’t love him,” she cried. “You aren't going to give 
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him one thing. You're cheating. And he won’t know how 
to get away from you at all. Nobody would. You shan’t 
do it. I won’t let you. Marry Pete or Jim if you want a 
—a near-husband! But leave Greg alone. It isn’t good 
enough for Greg. You've nothing to offer that’s good 
enough for Greg!” 

Mary lifted her head and peered up into the mirror 
where Faith’s reflection seemed suddenly to tower. 

“T suppose I’m not good enough—” she began. 

Of course she never completed that sentence. When 
her eyes beheld the flaming, blazing, fearless Faith the 
big mirror over the porcelain bowl revealed, Mary began 
to realize what it was that had made her pussy cat defy 
her and decry her too. For Faith blazed forth again: 

“You shan’t cheat Greg! I won’t let you, Molly. Greg 
has a right to love.” 

“Don’t be a silly infant,” Mary ordered derisively. 
“Stop staring into that mirror as if you thought you were 
Joan of Arc and not Faith Van Cleeve. And dry my hair. 
Gregory Norris is forty. You're twenty.” 

“You can’t cheat Greg,” protested Faith. She held out 
her hands pleadingly. “It doesn’t matter about me, 
Molly. But don’t hurt Greg like that. I,couldn’t bear it 
if he weren’t happy.” 


HEN Faith turned and ran from the little dressing 
room without so much as turning on the electric 
dryer for Mary. And Mary stared after her in amaze- 
ment. Then she swung around and stared into the mirror 
again as if she expected the vision she had seen to be 
painted there. Somehow Mary felt as if she had looked 
into a garden of old-fashioned flowers. Mignonette, lady- 
slipper, marigold, clove-pink, verbena seemed spread be- 
fore her eyes—sweet as the heart of Faith. 
She rubbed away at her damp hair, smiling ruefully 
at the thought of Faith’s desertion, her first desertion, and 
all it symbolized. She would miss her pussy cat dread- 


fully if the child ever did marry, five, ten years from now. 
Mary smiled at the absurd notions she was entertaining. 
But as Mary smiled, the mirror seemed to bloom again 
with the old-fashioned garden she had visioned there— 


the garden of Faith’s heart. And then suddenly she knew 
that her own garden, despite the wealth and fame and suc- 
cess she had planted, was a waste, a waste of prickly 
thistles and stunted growth. 

Then Mary nodded to her own reflection in the long 
mirror where she had seen her pussy cat so recently aflame, 
rose and pattered on clicking mules to Faith’s door. 

There was no response to her knock. The knob did not 
yield when she turned it. Mary smiled wisely. 

“Honey!” she called. “Pussy cat, please let mein. I’m 
getting the most frightful neuralgia headache. You know 
you left my hair all wet.” 


HERE was a muffled cry. The door opened. A con- 
trite little Faith stood there with her arms out and a 
half sobbing: 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you, Molly.” 

“Pussy cat!” cried Mary. “I wouldn’t hurt you for all 
the world. I wouldn’t do anything you didn’t think was 
worthy for a couple of worlds. And I wouldn’t cheat Greg 
for the Milky Way itself. Will you please dry my hair?” 

So they went back to the little white dressing room and 
turned on the dryer. And they talked in queer little 
staccato jerks which really said nothing and yet said every- 
thing. Mary had one of her headaches. No, it probably 
would have come on even if her hair had been properly 
dried right off. She couldn’t think of going to the theater. 
The pain might settle in her eyes, and she had a large 
day’s work to do tomorrow. She couldn’t put Greg off 
now. It was much too late. But she must rest her eyes. 
Pussy cat would just have to run along to dinner and the 
show with Greg. It was too late to telephone. And Mary 
didn’t want to be bothered going out with a high-brow 
like Greg. She was much more in the mood to see Pete 
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Clarkson. She’d forgotten how fond of old Pete she rea} 
was. 

“Molly—” protested Faith tremulously. 

But Mary took Faith’s face between her hands ang 
lifted it until the wide, starry eyes were on a level with her 
own challenging lips. She smiled as she asked curiously; 

“Are you sure, pussy cat? He’s forty.” 

“Don’t you mind, Molly?” 

“Nothing but his being forty.” 

“He might mind my being only twenty,” said Faith 
quaintly. “If he ever finds out that I’m more than ten.” 

“T'll hint to him that you’re old,” laughed Mary. “J'y 
decided that my eyes are better. So I’m dining with Pete 
Clarkson tonight. I told him I couldn’t when he calle 
this afternoon but I’ve changed my mind. I’m just in th 
mood for Pete. Don’t argue. I'll entertain Greg with 
apologies and explanations until you’re ready to com 
down. And then I'll fly.” 

“You won’t make him think he has to—I mean you 
won’t tell him anything to make him think he ought to” 

“T won’t even show him where the key to the garde 
hangs. You do that,” promised Mary. With which 
cryptic message, she vanished into her own room. 

When Faith came down the stairs to the studio at seven, 
Greg was alone. 

“Good evening, little sacrifice on the altar of Mary’s 
contrariness,” he cried, coming forward to take Faith's 
hand and help her down the last three steps. “Do you 
mind being dragged off to the theater by a scowling gentle. 
man who is about to earn his living by telling the world 
what a poor excuse for a drama ‘So Many Roses’ is?” 

“I’m a poor excuse for a substitute for Mary,” smiled 
Faith, “but I'll be imagining it’s a wonderful play if— 
you take me along,” she finished lamely. 

“T’'ll take you along, child. I'll bear the burden with 
superb fortitude. I'll even declare that you’re one of the 
best dramatic surprises I’ve ever had sprung on me. What 
more can you ask?” 

Faith could easily have asked much, much more. But 
suddenly she began to feel about ten, and a stupid, awk- 
ward ten at that. All through dinner she felt like a child 
at a grown-up party. Not even an amusing child. For 
Gregory was distrait, and to Faith that spelled bored. 

For Faith could not know that Gregory Norris was at 
justing himself slowly and awkwardly to a number of 
amazing things Mary had thrust upon him in a ten mit 
ute’s conversation. 

“I’ve been mothering my pussy cat,” she had said ab 
ruptly. “It’s fun after all these years of being her grown 
up child. And she mothers me so nicely. She would 
probably mother you, too, if you gave her a chane, 
Greg.” 

“That enchanting baby!” Greg replied reverently. “She 
is just like a flower, Mary.” 

“She’s a whole garden of flowers, fragrant, old-fashioned 
ones. She’s the sort of girl whose heart blooms just for the 
one man, the right man, the man she can adore 
mother.” 

“Has she found him, Mary?” 

“She thinks so. I don’t know what he thinks.” 

“He would probably think himself the most fortunate 
man in the world, Mary, if he were worthy.” 

“What man is worthy of a girl’s first dream? I’m mt 
even sure a man is worthy of a woman’s last one. I'm 
going down to dine with Pete Clarkson and ask him about 
it. He’s a pretty good editor—perhaps he knows. % 
you'll either have to dig yourself up a last minute girl o 
take Faith in my place. How about it?” asked Maly 
abruptly. 

“Will Faith go?” 

“If my pussy cat can find courage to lift her eyes to the 
King,” laughed Mary curtly. Then she popped out 
question like a rabbit from a conjurer’s hat: “Greg, what 
would you do if some one gave you the key to an enc 
garden, a garden all fragrant with mignonette and clove 
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se. and sweet and quiet because the spirit of the 
3 was a sleeping princess waiting for the prince to 
and wake her?” 
Greg looked at Mary quizzically. Then he asked: 
“Wouldn’t you say I am a bit too old and rheumatic to 
snture around in a garden?” 
“Qh, Greg, don’t tell me you really have rheumatism. 
at is middle-aged.” 


HE was wondering if Mary had 
grown tired of Greg, and how 
mfuch he’d mind. 


They had both laughed then, at their own foolishness. 
Greg recalled all this as he watched Faith fidgeting with 
ne stem of her water goblet, and wondered what he could 
uo to make the child a little more at ease with him. 

Faith,” he asked suddenly, “have you ever seen an 
chanted garden—a lovely old-fashioned one, full of 
~eeonette and—er hollyhocks?” 

$ one in the park,” said Faith, floundering des- 
tely as she tried to associate this with something Mary 


~_ yo “The Shakespeare garden. Haven’t you ever 


« , . . . 
Oh—that!” said Gregory with a masculine resentment 


against asking for golden keys to enchanted gardens and 
being told to come look in the florist’s window.. Then he 
added abruptly: “Why does Mary call you pussy cat as if 
you were only ten?” 

“How much older than that do you think I am?” 
demanded Faith. 

“Don’t sound so aggrieved. Most women love to be 
thought a bit younger than their years.” 

Greg meant it for a neat little joke. 

“But you think I’m a child,” said Faith meeting 
Greg’s eyes so gravely that he was not at all pre- 
pared to have her add: “It’s silly. I feel old enough 

to be your mother, and 
Mary’s too, most of 
the time. Artists are 
such babies.” 

“I’m not an artist. 
And I’m a middle aged 
man. Don’t you know 
that, Faith?” 

“Ts finding out what 
I know about you 
more important than 
getting to the play on 
time” ventured Faith. 

“By the Lord Harry, 
I believe it is!” 

“But we ought to be 
there for the first cur- 
tain. It’s your job to 
see that play.” 

“Are you mothering 
me? Bribing me to do 
my day’s work to- 
night?” 

“I’m afraid so. Do 
you mind? I always 
mother the folks I’m 
fond of.” 

Gregory Norris took 
a long dizzy breath. 
Then he said almost 
curtly. 

“All right. Take 
care of me. Get me 
to the show on time.” 

“We'll have to scam- 
per.” 

“Scamper it is.” 

Once in their taxi 
Faith began to wender 
whimsically if it 

weren’t her motherly duty to smooth back the lock of 
graying hair their scamper had sent meandering down 
across Greg’s forehead. Just as she was deciding she'd 
simply have to if he didn’t hurry and put on his hat, 
Greg asked: 

“Tf you are twenty in years and thirty in feelings and 
all of forty in knowing how to take care of the folks 
you’re fond of, and I’m forty in years and thirty in feel- 
ings and only twenty in knowing how to dope out women 
who aren’t mere dramatis personae, are we near enough 
contemporaries to be good chums?” 

“Then I could put back that lock of hair,” Faith cried. 

“Mothering me again?” Greg asked, stooping so that her 
soft little hand could reach the gray lock. 

“Women always love to mother the folks they are fond 
of,” Faith reiterated gravely as she realized that the first 
of her life’s great ambitions had been accomplished. She 
had smoothed back that upflung crest of hair. 

Gregory Norris caught the hand that had touched his 
hair, and brushed it gently across his lips. He found 
himself oddly fancying that inside the little hand he was 
holding so firmly there was a golden key. 

And then he remembered that [Continued on page 93] 
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Uldine Utley—the child who leads them. 


( UTSIDE the West Philadelphia Arena a line of men 
and boys moves up to the window to buy tickets for 
the fight, tomorrow night. 

“The kid’s got a wicked left. 
the guy with that duke.” 

“T’'ll say he packs a wet sock. Yea bo!” 

Pictures of fighters in red or green or purple tights 
crowd the entrance in odd contrast with great signs that 
bear the words “Jesus Saves.” 

Just inside the doors is an incongruous mixture—ham- 
burgers and hymn books and hot dogs; sinners and ser- 
mons and soda water and salesmen waiting to sell. 

Inside the Arena, packed tight in the rows of seats that 
flank the altar-platform on three sides, a great multitude 
sits transfixed, thrilled, listening to a little-girl voice crying 
to the Father for mercy on the world, looking at a bobbed- 
haired child of fourteen, kneeling on the platform, her 
arms outstretched at her sides, making a cross of her body. 

The crowd is weeping, sniffling, crying aloud the name 
of the Redeemer. 

“Praise the Lord!” you hear on all sides, and “Jesus 
save me!”—-where you might have expected the cries of 
fight fans— “Hit him in the kish-kish, Abie! The one- 
two, Kid, the old one-two! Hey, are youse guys room- 
mates? Ees dees a fight?” 

The lamp that usually hangs over the ring and the resin 
and the all but naked fighters is unlighted, but certain 
figures are plain— 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10—the num- 
bers of the rounds. But the roped ring is not there. There 


I seen him flatten many’s 
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[ /iDINE 


By 
Edward 
J. 
Doherty 


is nothing but the platform and the seats, the girl evan 
gelist in white, and the weeping crowd of sinners. 

Uldine Utley, the newest evangelist, is using the Arem 
now, fighting for God against the powers of night. Sh 
is on her knees, her shining face uplifted. 

“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!” 

On three sides of her the rows of men and women aw 
boys and girls cry out: 

“Oh, my God! Oh, just Jesus!” 

A woman down front screams. 

“Bless Your holy Name!” 

That scream does things to your insides. Hysteria in 
it. Remorse. Fear. Hope. Hers is a face that stand 
out, one face in a thousand or more, but distinct, alone. A 
tired face, lined with years and toil and worry and si; 
lined with hunger for peace of body and mind; lined wit 
hunger for Jesus. 

“Bless Your holy Name!” 

Women are weeping all over the audience. Boys m 
wiping their eyes, furtively. The big cop at the entram 


come in their bath-robes on gala nights—is crying too. 

Uldine rises from her knees. She stands straight. 

“Oh, can’t you see Him there on the cross, dying i 
us? 

His holy head! See the great ugly spikes that ha 
pierced His blessed hands! Ah, the blood drips from tk 
wounds—the saving blood of God. 

“Look at His feet—His tired, dusty, swollen feet! & 
how they are nailed to the cross, one above the other. Oh, 
sacred feet that carried Jesus to the cross!” 

There is panic in that vast Arena now. There is agoty. 
There is bitter loss. Sweet, white youth on the platiom, 
praying, exhorting, setting hearts aflame. Out in t® 
audience old men and old women remembering their om 
white youth, sorrowing over sins, are begging to be clea 
again, hungering with a great hunger for white youth bad 
again. 

“Oh bruised feet = ; 

The girl of fourteen stands on tip-toe, on her own daily 
silk and buckskin feet, and she holds out the Bible, a# 
she cries: “Won’t you come and throw yourself tonight be 
fore the feet of Jesus?” 

And here comes a man with tears in his eyes, a shabby 
little man in an ancient overcoat, a man who has f 
salvation. 

“God bless you, brother,” Uldine cries to him. And 
then, “God bless you, sister.” This woman has know 
bitter nights. This woman is the Magdalene. 

“Stand up! Stand up for Jesus, all ye whose hearts # 
clean!” 

And the crowd stands up; and the orchestra back of be 
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on the platform, and the great man at the piano—they 
are all volunteers, these musicians, and all well known in 
Philadelphia—begin the hymn. 

Only trust Him, 


Only trust Him, 
Only trust Him now! 


The penitents come down to the front and kneel humbly, 
and Uldine’s workers kneel beside them. And you may 
hear their moaning above the sound of the 
hymn. The entire audience is singing, but you 
can hear the sinners moaning as they kneel. ‘ 

There are six of them now on their knees, ms 
and Uldine is calling for more. “Don’t you 
love Him the least little bit? He died for you, 
and will you not come to Him now?” 

Four marines in uniform come up to the 
platform altar. One of them is weeping. 

And now it is over, and Uldine is crying; “God 
bless you, brother! God bless you, sister!” She is 
shaking hands with this one ard that. Then she is 
led away from them. A woman, the woman who 
sat in back of her all during the sermon holding a 
handkerchief to her eyes, throws a cloak over the 
gentle evangelist’s shoulders, and whisks her away, 
reverently, majestically. So are great stars of the 
movies taken from the papier-maché sets by their 
maids when directors cease directing and the music 
is at rest. 

The evening is over. The great crowd files out, on 
one side of them a long counter where the hot dogs 
and the hamburgers and the orangeade and other soft 
drinks are being sold; on the other side counters three 
times as long, where four salesmen are offering Bibles, 
and hymn books, and pamphlets and tracts, and Ul- 

me s magazine, and Uldine’s sermons. 

. Uldine writes as well as she talks,” sing the salesmen. 

Here are the last ten numbers of her magazine written, 
edited and published by herself. All fifteen cents, except 

special edition—twenty-five cents. Get the bound 
volume that contains them all. Only a dollar—and you 
Save sixty cents.” 

At the head of the first counter, near the door where 
he can chat with the brothers and sisters going out, is Ul- 
dine’s father, C. H. Utley, a man of middle age who smiles 
much and says little, and guards Uldine with a great ten- 

. » and looks shrewdly after all her interests. 

Good night, brother,” he says, “good night, sister,” 
and he turns to you and recalls the night his daughter 
brought twelve hundred sinners down to the altar. 

‘An army of sinners surrendering to Jesus!” A great 
me captured by a bobbed-haired small-town girl and re- 
Tuited into soldiers of the cross. A great army come to 
swell the ranks of the converted [Continued on page 109] 
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** 7 YOD bless you, 

brother! God 
bless you, sister!’’ 
is Uldine’s most 
frequent greeting. 
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WOMAN 


By BARBARA ALDRICH 


*T° HE SCARLET Tahiti sun sank garishly behind the 

green ocean. Bitter homesickness for a winter sunset 
swept over Marise, an ache to fight off an icy gale, to 
feel snow against her hot cheek. But soon she would. It 
seemed as though she couldn’t wait. Already she was 
counting the hours. It frightened her. 

“Don’t let anything stop me, please, dear God,” she 
prayed. 

Marise lay quietly in her low wicker chair on the 
broad veranda, but her hands gripped each chair arm 
until her fingers hurt. Her dress was pale pink organdie. 
It had come straight from Lanvin’s—Paris—across the 
world. But it fitted into the picture, just the right note 
for that too gaudy landscape. Twice a year a dozen 
gowns would arrive, each one perfect. Oh, Lanvin knew 
her type. She, Marise Thayer, of Little River, Vermont, 
and the South Sea Isles! It seemed a fantastic dream. 
She wished it were, but it was not. 

Her hair was cut in the latest style. A renegade 
barber, from Paris like the dresses, kept shop in Papeete. 
Renegades, that’s what they all were—except Jim. All 
there for a reason; this one with some one else’s wife, 
that one wanted in the States, another a beachcomber 
without a reason any longer, waiting for a free ride on a 
ship. Well, what was her reason? In the fur-like soft- 
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ness of the scented tropic night arise shiver 
Her hands were moist. Why didn’t Jim come? 3 


felt breathless. She always did when he didn’t cm 


on time. Jim was her new world. It was Jim who 
to carry her back home; away from this hot, pai 
island—back to gray San Francisco, buried in the Janu 
mists; to. honest skies not taunting one with everlasil 
sunshine; across the Rocky Mountains covered ¥ 
eternal snow; through snow, drifting across the praift, 
snow on the Great Lakes—back to New England 
where it all began, the start of her long journey. 

Where was he? Anything could happen in this 
forsaken island. Perhaps Van had found out! 

Up the road, dark violet in the falling night, came! 
figure in white. Even in the darkness she could st 
yellow hair. 

“Jim,” she gasped and was in his arms. “I thow 
something terrible had happened. I know it’s omly 
little while but I get nervous. You'll hate me when 
a nervous old woman, Jimmy.” 

Marise lifted her face to Jim’s and to him it loa 
like a flower. There were tears in her eyes. 

Jim took it gently in his two hands. “I won't 
Marise, so long as you’re with me. I want you just § 
way you are and you’re all I want. Where’s Van, darlilg 
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W aves only way, my darling,’’ said Marise under her 
breath as she was torn from Jim’s arms. 


“He won’t be back for hours. He’s with Naya some- 


She shrugged her shoulders. 

Jim lifted her face very close to his. ‘“Marise, I’ve 
taken passage on the Golden Gate. She sails tomorrow 
might at ten. That’s earlier than we thought. Have 
ky him, darling? You promised. Van’s got to 


“Oh, Jim, what’s the use of a scene. I can’t stand 

thing. But I'll tell him, Jim, I will. Don’t look 

like that. He’ll be glad to get rid of me, to get some one 

new and younger. Oh, Jim, why do you want me? I’m 

a thief. I stole another woman’s husband . . . I look 
idfully—my skin’s ruined—this climate . . .” 

Jim put his hand across her lips. “Must we go 

: h all that again, Marise?” he asked. 

But, Jimmy, it was all my fault. You’ve got to be 
sure. You don’t know how wicked I’ve been. You've 
got to know what you’re getting. I’m old and worn out 
and so tired.” 

Jim smiled. “You didn’t know any better, sweet, 
and you're awfully young. Anyway I’m going to reform 
you. Just wait and see.” 

ut Jimmy, you ought to marry some nice young girl. 


I can’t be gay the way they are. I know so many sad 
things.” 

Marise sank back in the deep chair. “Jim, tell me 
all over again what it’s going to be like,” she begged. 

The boy took her in his arms. 

“Honey,” he said, “we’re going to be happy. It’s going 
to be just wonderful. We'll have a house on the hill in 
the grandest part of town, big white pillars and elms 
all around; every one will think you’re beautiful. Marise, 
think how it will feel to walk on the snow. Remember 
the way it squeaks under your feet? You poor kid, you 
haven’t seen any for ten years.” 

“Jimmy, I can’t believe it. It can’t come true. Some- 
thing will happen.” She closed her eyes for a moment, 
and the picture that had never ceased to haunt her came 
back—snow outside the windows of her old home in the 
Vermont mountains; snow sifting in through the cracks 
in her attic room. “Isn’t it funny? When I was a little 
girl I hated it.” 

“And darling, you'll look wonderful in a fur coat,” the 
eager young voice continued. “I’ve never seen you in 
anything except these thin dresses. We'll get you the 
most beautiful one and everything else you want. I’m 
going to make you happy. You've had such a rotten 
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Bitter homesickness for a winter sunset, for snow, 
swept over Marise. 


time, poor sweetheart. I want to make it up to you.” 

“What will you do if any one hears about Van and 
me?” 

“Tell them to go to hell!” Jim was suddenly at her 
feet. “I’m going to take you away from this rotten 
life and put you on top of the world. I’m going to 
worship you!” And he buried his head against her knees. 

Worship her. The word made her shudder. An idol 
to be worshipped—an idol with feet of clay. He’d find 
out in time. Now his eyes shone like a child’s. Could 
she bear to kill that light? 

And she loved him so. He was going to take her away 
from the trade winds—blowing, blowing; away from the 
rustle of dry palms, the pound of the surf on the reef, 
the steaming rains, the sameness of dragging days; away 
from the smell of jasmine; away from Van. 

Security, a good name, a home, children. Jim was 
going to make her good. Oh, she would be so good. She 
would never do anything wrong again. 

“Jim,” Marise put both her white arms around his 
neck and her lips close to his, “Jim, promise me one 
thing now. You'll make me go, no matter what I say, 
no matter what I do. If I say I hate you, loathe you, 
promise me you'll drag me, carry me, no matter what 
happens.” 

“I'll blindfold you and chloroform you and carry you 
aboard on my back if I have to, sweet. Don’t worry. Be 
ready at nine and I’ll come for you here. And remember, 
you’re going to tell Van tonight.” 

If only Jim would forget that terrifying promise! 
Jim always remembered things. It was Marise 
forgot. 


But 
who 


FTER Jim left, Marise felt a ghastly fear. She 
wanted to rush down the path after him, beg him 
never to leave her. Anything could happen before the 
Golden Gate sailed tomorrow night. Tell Van, tell Van 
... the words rang in her ears like the voice of im- 
pending doom. Suppose Van stopped her? She couldn’t 
tell him. Jim would never know. They would be far 
out at sea. But she had promised and she was going 
to be good. 

Van probably wouldn’t care anyway. She would say: 
“You don’t love me any more, Van. Every one on the 
island knows about Naya. I’m going back to the States 
and marry Jim.” 

Van would just laugh and say: “As you please.” 

She could see Van’s eyes. When he got angry they 
turned to slits of steel. He was drinking heavily. A 
week ago he had nearly killed a native who had brushed 
against him. But he was civil to her most of the time 
when he was not with Naya—Naya with her glistening 
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brown skin, her great dark eyes, flowers in her 

At first she had minded about Naya, but after 
came it didn’t matter. She had liked him from 
start, this blond, clean boy sent out from Be 
to learn the copra business of his father. 
was rich in his own name, too. Van had found ty 
out. Trust Van. Van had seemed rather to like ty 
boy. 
To Jim, Marise was as beautiful as a star. Buty 

first he only amused her. Then he made her 
him. That wasn’t strange, for he was the one 
cent thing she had seen since she had left home. ® 
made her think of clean, cold winters, untouched 
he was by sorrow or doubt or passion—saye 
passion for her. 
Tell Van .. . She rang for a drink. Everything 
was brutally clear tonight, either good or bad. 4 
drink would make things easier. She drank a high. 
ball quickly, then mixed another. Oh well, thing 
would probably be all right. Van might not com 
home at all. 
She must go in and pack. Somehow she didg} 
want to move. She wouldn’t take much with her, § 
should be a new start. She walked slowly into be 
room with her hands raised as if to push away the brea} 
of the night, suffocatingly soft, sapping her energy jj 
a drug. 

It was 2 lovely room . . . curtains sheer as 
. . « lilac-carpeted floor . . . Paris in the wilderness, § 
started to unclasp the string of pearls from about he 
neck. Van’s first gift. She really should leave them 
but she hated to. In the mirror they shone softly bad 
at her, luminous, perfect. She remembered another night 
years ago when a girl with those same pearls s 
radiant before a cracked mirror in that other room 
the snow blew in around the window sash while { 
north wind howled outside. She had left with Van thal 
night. 

It was a long way back to that bleak New 
town. The snow never left it till May and in Novemita 
it snowed again. Life was an eternal battle with the cal 

Marise was a strange name to come out of Little Rive 
Vermont. Once she asked her mother why she had f 
name and her mother had answered, “I read a story 
a girl named Marise who lived on a beautiful island 
where it was always warm and where she always 
white clothes and there were flowers.” 

Her father ran the village store. As soon as Maris 
finished school she worked in it. There was no oneil 
that country town, barricaded from the world by white 
walled mountains, who spoke her language. She 
different. Eighteen, nineteen, twenty years old. Nothing 
happened except that she knew she was beautiful; 
skin, black hair, blue eyes. Years later, somewhere 
India, a man-—one of Marise’s men—had said: “Man 
your eyes are bluer than the bluest moon and colder thi 
the bluest iceberg . . .” Extravagant words, but life ws 
extravagant towards Marise. 

Then one summer she met Van. 


He came into the 
store. It was as simple as that—love at first sight. ¥ 


—maybe not love. Van knew he had to have her. Hf 
was rich. He had a wife and children. But he hal 
always bought what he wanted, or gotten rid of what lt 
did not want. And so he took Marise. 

It was a nine days’ wonder in the city where the Vanes 
had lived for three generations. In Little River the stay 
still lives. People still tell of Raymond Vance 
Marise Thayer, how some one saw them riding souh 
ward through the night in a great gray car. His arm 
about her and they were laughing. 

Always southward they took their course: Paris, i 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, Italy, Vienna, on through & 
Orient to India and China. Always there were hot 
and hot stars and the burning sun. Even the moon 
hot. And Van’s arms were always about her, growl 
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ny our eyes are bluer than the bluest moon and colder than the bluest iceberg . . .”’ one 
of Marise’s men had said. Extravagant words, but life was extravagant towards Marise. 


more and more like iron bands as the swift days passed. let’s get out of here. Where shall we go next?” 
‘ nm one day in Cairo Van got tired of her. “Damn Marise stood in the window watching the crowded, 
it all, Mimsy,” he said, “there’s a streak in you I don’t brilliant Cairo street blazing in the African sunshine. 
get, a Must be that damn little frozen town you come Over her features stole that sternness which at times 
’ He turned to a dancing girl. seemed to awe Van, Van whom nothing on earth could 
So for Marise began the other men. The strange, touch for long. Marise was thinking of the time when 

y whiteness of her, framed in the flamboyancy of the she fought her way to school through a blizzard. 

» Hever failed to attract. Cunningham, Martin, “Van, please let’s go where it’s cold.” 
y—Ashly . . . Their names were legion. “All right,” said Van pleasantly. “We'll go to the top 
On another day, a while later, Van said to her: “Mimsy, of Mont Blanc.” But they [Continued on page 118} 
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Robert Orr 


PINNED a white 

os camellia in my 

hair and went down 
and met Dave. 


Friday Night. 
ONIGHT has been tragic. It started with laughter 
and ended with tears. 

At Pierre’s, over the dinner table, Ossie made love to 
me. He said he felt in a very good mood, and would fill 
my evening with Temptations. And I, laughing, dared 
him to do it. Whereupon, quite suddenly, he proposed 
to me. 

“Marry me, little Mousseline, I adore you,” he pleaded. 
“You shall have everything you want, honey. Everything.” 

“You might tire of me. American marriages seem so 
unsteady,” I replied. 

He smiled. “We will have a lawyer draw up a settle- 
ment so that no matter what happens to me or my feelings, 
you will always be a rich woman.” 

“Tt is not that, cher ami. It is that I do not love you. 
And without loving you, I would cheat you, and you are 
too good for that.” 
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American Men are Not Differen 










She Decides that 





“You are a strange child, Mousseline, and damn low! 
able. I believe if you were once mine I could hold y 
forever.” (How vain is love.) 

“T cannot risk it, Dear Steel One.” 

“Then try it first. I will take care of you-—” 

He was greatly in earnest. Ossie loves me, I ams 
but there is something about him I am afraid of. 

“Mon cher, cher Ossie,” I said—‘you are worth { 
trouble of marrying, and when I am more accustomed 
American styles, I may do it. But I will never have 
affair with you.” 

“You can have me on any basis you want, but I'll new 
give you up.” 

As we walked through the dining room I could not hé 
noticing how very pleased Ossie was at the attention 
Doucet gown received. Ossie loves my youth and p 
and chic; my alert mind, and my savior faire. But of | 
hopes and dreams, of my work and development, of 
personal ambition and aspiration he cares nothing, not 
NOTHING ... 

In the car Ossie kissed my cheek tenderly. 
“There is only you, little Mousseline. And I will 
because I know I’m going to get you—before long,” 

man of steel. 

He scared me, so I patted his cheek and said laughingly 
“You can’t count on a French chicken before © 
catched.” 

And just then the car pulled up before the theater, 


RE An Exciting Night. 


IDE by side in the, third row of the stalls we 
the “Vale of Temptations.” We were both ina 
mood. The show was well staged. I found the show 
exquisitely beautiful. American girls have bodies 
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ittle French Girl 


By 


MARCELINE D’ALROY 


glorious than our French women, but faces less intelligent. 


“How do you like it?” Ossie whispered to me. 
“T always enjoy a good pantomime,” I said. 
“But we call this a musical show in America. 
What makes you think it is a pantomime, honey?” 
“Because it is beautiful but dumb,” I said, and at 
that Ossie laughed so loud that the comedian who 
had just told a joke bowed to him graciously. 
Then came the first thrill. The music for Poppy 
Lane’s number started and I got all excited. For 
on the program was printed: 
“Tdea and Dresses tor Poppy Lane’s num- 
ber conceived by Madame de Soie. Executed 
by Kingsley and Wolfe, Fifth Avenue, New 
York.” 
I proudly called Ossie’s attention to it. 
The scene showed first a long lane of chorus girls with 
green silk trunks around their slender hips. Then, from 


Mh ON THE 
program 
was printed, 
“Ideas and 
dresses for 
Poppy Lane’s 
number con- 
ceived by 
Madame 
de Soie.”’ 





* /UJaArry me,”’ Ossie 
pleaded. ** You shall 
have everything you want, 


honey.” 


the waist big poppy petals of scarlet silk, which first were 
upturned while sixty white legs danced under a yellow 
spotlight. Then, as the lights deepened, the petals were 
drooped about their hips forming skirts, above which their 
white young bodies swayed on the grass green carpet as 
they sang of the lure of Poppy Lane. At the end of the 
first chorus, Poppy Lane, herself, appeared. On the top 
of a flight of green steps there lay the petals of a huge 
poppy. They moved in an eerie manner as though stirred 
by a breeze. Then, from out of their midst, Poppy slowly 
rose, white and perfect, like a great butterfly. 

“Ts she not flawless?” I said. 

“A lovely plaything, yes,” said Ossie. 

The white body of Poppy Lane, floated on to the stage 
and started to dance. She flitted like a moth in the semi- 
darkness. 

Suddenly she rushed up stage. The scene changed. 
Lights come out quickly, and [Continued on page 8¥ 
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She was a 
Knock-out 
when 
She Got 
to 


Buzzing Round 


Illustrated by 
J. W. McGurk 
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F YOU harvest hands will lay down what you’re doing 

for a few minutes, I'll give you the lowdown on that 
Fourth of July thing at Buzbee, Arizona, and how Kid 
Grogan is ruined by a Queen from Ohio. 

The station is K. O. Cauliflower; Ginger Hale talking. 
The story involves a moral but no morals, so have the 
women folks sit in. Now if your ear phones are set 
we're off. 

Kid Grogan, if you ain’t never heard of him, is the 
kind of a pug that men forget. He’s a feather-weight 
upstairs and a middleweight down. I fought him once 
in Hamburger, Wis.—but we walked home. I had no 
intentions of ever fighting him again. But one day I get 
a wire from my old pal “Hot Shot” Hart, who has 
discovered Buzbee is on the map, and is ripe for some 
Marquis of Queensberry manslaughter if I'll drag out 
a battler from old Chi to uphold one side of the argu- 
ment. I was debating who to take along when Kid 
Grogan brightens my troubled presence with his gold 
teeth and wants to know will I forgive him his past and 
get him a match. 
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A,‘ penpenente the Kid stops and turns toward 
his corner. A gasp of astonishment from 
the audience—and Pete Tamale lets one fly. 


“It was only my soft heart that made me make the 
mistake of giving away our dough after that Hamburger 
thing,” says the Kid. “I’d like to undo it if yuh gimme 
another chance, Mr. Hale. Alice, that’s my girl, has lost 
her job at the cafeteria where I was eatin’ and things 
are breakin’ tough.” 

“Yuh mean yuh has to buy -your eats now?” I says. 

The Kid nods. 

My good judgment says to chase Grogan into the 
Lake. I’ve been off him since the Hamburger harangue 
when, because he was an orphan, I fought him on 4 
Mother’s Day card, and advertised him to give his share 
of the purse to his mother. Hamburger was his home 
town. Unknown to me eight women had some time oF 
other adopted him and they showed up en masse to claim 
his share of the purse. I hired a mamma to pose as the 
Kid’s genuine and long-lost parent to stall off the others, 
and what does this poor nut do but think she’s really 
his mater and gives her all the dough. I chased him from 
five miles outside Hamburger clean into Chi. 

“Gimme another chance, Mr. Hale,” Grogan says, 4 
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Im rereading Hot Shot’s telegram, “and I'll promise 
yuh'll riever regret it.” 

I looked at the calendar. It was the 25th of June. 
Hot Shot had arranged a Fourth of July battle and I 
was to be on the ground by the last of June so we 
could work up interest in the bout. 

I eye the Kid for five minutes; then because it was 
too late to grab off another fighter I gives in. 

“Go home,” I says, “and pack up your other shirt 
and be back in an hour. I’ll give yuh one more chance. 
If yuh fail me this time yuh’ll win a new home—one 
where they have beds made of marble slabs with no 


We left Chi that night and reached Buzbee three 
later. We were met by Hot Shot and the pro- 
moter, a lumber man named Mr. Perry. One look at 
—" ears and they was satisfied I had brung a 


“Mr. Perry,” Hot Shot says, “will give us a flat 
guarantee, or forty percent of the gross.” 
t,” I says to Mr. Perry, “is your capacity?” 


By 
Jack Casey 
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“Sh-h-h-h not so loud,” he replies. “On account of 
there being so many Indians around town here they're 
pretty strict. What'd you bring, Rye or Scotch?” 

I explained to Mr. Perry that I referred to his seating 
and not his drinking capacity. To his knowledge, he 
said, neither had ever been measured. 

Buzbee as a hamlet was like Kid Grogan as a ham. 
You had to be born in one and the mother of the other 
to find anything about either to love. According to Hot 
Shot, Buzbee was originally a trading post or a hitching 
post, I forget which. Now it didn’t even have a Legion 
Post. 

You could see plenty of Indians—including a wooden 
one in front of a cigar store next to our hotel. The 
Indians came from reservations a few antelope-leaps 
away. You could always tell them from the cigar store 
Indians because the wooden Indian didn’t smell. And 
after passing about forty of them with Kid Grogan, I 
discovered Indians have no sense of humor. When any 
one can pass the Kid without laughing they’ve either 
got halitosis and know it, or [Continued on page 98 
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HE audience never saw it all. The rest of La 

Belle’s act took place backstage. Not even the stage 
hands noticed the fluttering little person who held Tony, 
the Wonder Dog. 

If Prunella could help it, no audience would ever see 
her. 

But La Belle had other plans. 

That’s why Prunella was here, though she hated the 
stage, the hungry audiences, the glare of spotlights, the 
blare of music—every second of the cheap twelve minute 
act. 

All there was to the act out front was La Belle, an 
old-timer, and her performing dog. 

But a real performance was going on behind the wings. 
For Prunella, 
with Tony in her 
arms, had raced 
off to the dark 
dressing-room to 
lay out La 
Belle’s wedding 
gown. 


_ 


—— 


: he 4 
e; Fans 


7 tug un- 
fastened the 
bow, the bow 
unfastened the 
belt, the belt 
unfastened the 
skirt. There 
she stood in her 
little bloomers! 
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FINGERS 


“Hurry up, Lady Fingers!” taunted La Belle, push- 
ing open the door. 

Behind the comedienne, Prunella saw Svend, the Swed- 
ish acrobat, La Belle’s latest catch. They were being 
married this very afternoon. 

La Belle slipped into her wedding dress, fuming as she 
did so—Svend watching timorously, Tony, from his 
pillow, watching too, but Prunella holding on the tightest 
with her anxious eyes. 

A last touch of cheap perfume, a dab of heavy powder 
from a huge puff that found its way back unabashed into 
La Belle’s stocking, a fluff of hairpins and La Belle was 
ready. 

“Don’t mind me, dearie!” she remarked to Prunella, 
her hand on the doorknob—and was gone. 

Prunella could hear her footsteps melt away. Through 
the thin walls of the theater the mist of music and 
waves of applause came up to her like a veil. On and 
on spun the wheel of acts that never stopped; shabby, 
continuous third-raters. 

“Finish napping!” she told Tony. “Then we'll go for 
a walk in the park!” For how could Prunella guess what 
awaited her there? 

The stuffy dressing-room smelled strongly of cheap 
sachet and rancid grease-paint. The dust of afternoon 
threw a softness over all the ugliness of it, over the 
stained walls, the cheap, ragged photographs stuck up 
with pins, the unframed mirror whose silver was thinning. 

Prunella hated it. She hated theatrical life. She 
hated herself. She was always either twelve or eighteen 
years of age, or not La Belle’s daughter at all, depend- 
ing. Sometimes she was La Belle’s baby sister; for to 
acknowledge a daughter of eighteen was not only detri- 
mental to one’s stage career, but also an item best with- 
held from prospeviive husbands. 

But no matter what she was, Prunella always went 
along, together with Tony and the tall trunk full of 
shabby, shiny costumes. 

Prunella used to make believe she wasn’t the daughter 
of a trouper, but somebody else altogether—some other 
girl whose name wasn’t Prunella, who didn’t have to 
wake up in the middle of the night to run for trains, who 
didn’t have to drink endless cups of bitter black coffee, 

who didn’t have to sew on costumes and 
wedding gowns and wedding gowns and 
costumes. 

Their fortunes were a see-saw. The 
height of luxury to La Belle, it seemed, 
was when she could use a towel just 
once and throw it aside. Nothing i 
dicated success like that did! 

Now that Prunella was old enough to 
understand, there came the added ugli- 
ness of La Belle’s adventures with men. 
Once, one of the men, during La Belle'’s 
absence from the dressing-room, 
seized Prunella in his arms and co 





Only a Little Trick Dog, but He Tied 


with a 


String 


He pried open Tony’s mouth and triumphantly drew forth the string. ‘‘Like to preserve it for a trophy?’’ he asked. 


her face with hot, wet kisses. She never told La Belle 
about it, but she was glad when they gave that one the 


; La Belle would taunt her as she always did with, 
You're a softy! Look at them lady fingers! Your fool 
father had lady fingers too. Wrote poems. That’s all. 
Never a lick of work!” 

_ “Then you are my mother, aren’t you?” Prunella would 
interrupt breathlessly, and a question would light up 
in her sober gray eyes. 


“T didn’t say so!” sullenly. “Maybe. Maybe not. It 
doesn’t seem so, does it, Lady Fingers?” sarcastically. 

Prunella knew to what La Belle referred. La Belle 
had tried to make an actress out of her. She had bought 
a little costume, all ribbons and frills, taught her steps, 
tried her out in towns where anything and everything 
went. 

But Prunella had burst into tears right on the stage 
and crabbed the act “something fierce’—as La Belle 
described it to Tim Bryan, her husband at the time. 
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After it was over Prunella had begged so hard to 
stay off that La Belle could do nothing with her. The 
costume, even now, lay at the bottom of the trunk; way 
down at the bottom where La Belle, when she went 
searching through the clothes like a storm, could not 
find it. 

Prunella could see the trunk from the high stool where 
she sat dreaming. A bark from Tony reminded her that 
it was time for his airing. 


HEY were in the park when the adventure happened. 
Tony was first to see the string. 

“Come, be a dear, give it to me!” she pleaded, knowing 
his fondness for string. “Give me that bit of string, do!” 

But Tony had a temperament like La Belle’s. He did 
not believe in surrender. He settled himself comfortably 
on his hind legs. The string began to disappear. 

“Please! Please!” repeated Prunella breath- 
lessly, fully aware of the consequences if the 
valuable Tony should be indisposed. 

“Won't!” barked Tony out of the side of his 
mouth. “Won’t!” He gave a deep swallow, then 
hung his head dolefully. 

Prunella crumpled down beside the choking dog. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” she cried, wringing her 
hands. Her mouth quivered, then tightened. Tony 
was her baby after all, the funny, bad old fellow. 
What was she to do? 

A pair of brown shoes stopped right beside her. 
Her eyes climbed along the path of brown trousers, 
up, up to the brown shoulders till she found the 
strong, brown face. 

“Hello!” it greeted her. “What’s wrong?” 

“Tony’s swallowed string again!” 

Two brown hands, firm and capable, pried open 
Tony’s mouth, long fingers, tweezerlike, vanished 
down his throat and triumphantly drew forth the 
string. 

“There!” he exclaimed as he held it up for inspection. 
“Would madam like to preserve the trophy?” And 
though his lips were prepared for laughter as he spoke, his 
voice remained exceedingly formal. 

Prunella giggled, and rose to her feet. 

He stood looking down at her, taller than any of the 
men she had known. When she became accustomed to 
him, he appeared to grow a little less tall all the time, till 
his size was practically perfect. 

“In the future, when the dog swallows string,” he 
remarked casually, “I’d suggest feeding him pearls!” 

Prunella gazed at him inquiringly. “Feeding him 
pearls when he swallows string?” she queried in a charm- 
ingly naive voice. 

“They'll come out strung!” he nodded smilingly. 

Prunella laughed outright . . . It was a pity she didn’t 
laugh oftener, she laughed so prettily, thought Tony, 
who sat there crestfallen and glum. 

The man in brown was staring at her. She was little 
and pale and looked a good deal like a delicate wild 
flower. Her thin hands seemed almost transparent. Her 
thin fingers hovered over everything without touching 
anything. She walked on tip-toe as if she did not wish 
to disturb the world with the sound of her footsteps. 

The man in brown was anxious to have her laugh again. 
“You might make him turn a somersault or stand on his 
head,” he suggested; “then the string’ll come out tied 
neatly in sailors’ knots!”’ 

She laughed again, even more prettily. 

“But if it happens to be an exceedingly large dose of 
string, the thing to do is to put your finger into his 
cheek and give him a good, generous portion of ipecac!” 

Tony scowled blackly at this, but nobody was looking 
his way. 

Nor did they, all during the walk through the park. 
They stopped every few steps to look at each other, but 
never even so much as glanced at Tony. 
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Tony found it the longest walk he had ever taken with 
Prunella. The others made it evident that the time had 
passed all too quickly. 

They reached the park gate. 

“IT guess I'll have to run now!” said Prunella shyly, 
“Really, I don’t know how to thank you!” 


“By letting me call, of course!” The brown eyes 


flashed expectantly. 

Prunella shrank back. “Call?” Call where? Surely 
not at the dingy boarding house, nor at the theater 
dressing-room, nor anywhere where La Belle would be, 
sitting around in tight silk things from her toes to her 
hips, laughing and unashamed as the men walked in and 
out. 

Somehow, this man was of a different world, the sort 
she inhabited only in her dreams. Could never—except 
in her dreams. ‘ 

“I’m sorry!” she replied shyly. The long lashes, like 
a soft silk curtain over her lovely eyes, said the rest. 

“But your name—won’t you even tell me that?” 

“I can’t!” breathlessly. “I just can’t!” lashes flutter- 
ing. “Please understand. It’s just that I can’t!” 
she touched his hand with her fingertips. 

He captured the little fluttering things, embraced them 
and gave them back reluctantly. “Oh, well,” with a hurt 
look, “I’m not the sort to insist. But we'll meet agai. 
Somehow, I know we will. I—” and he dropped that 
sentence too, 

There was a silence. 

Prunella felt much, much older than the young man. 
She wanted to pull his head into her lap by his ears and 
rumple his hair into his eyes. But she merely gave him 
a long, long look. 

Then Tony observed a breach of etiquette. The young 
man didn’t so much as say good-bye to Prunella, not 9 
much as a good-bye. He just stood there, and stareé 
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“Decidedly bad form!” pronounced Tony and he turned 
around to contemplate somewhat thoughtfully the tuft at 


the end of his tail. Perhaps turning his face away would 
give them the privacy they seemed to desire. He re- 
mained in this awkward position for a long, polite minute. 
Then he gave his leash a little tug. 

The tug awoke Prunella who had been dreaming. 
Dreaming that suppose, just suppose she wasn’t Prunella. 
Some other girl instead, with the right to say: “Why, 
certainly, call by all means!” And when her escort 
whipped his little black address book out of his vest 
pocket, she could tell him the number and the name of 
the Street where to come, and how to arrive there in the 
Speediest manner possible. 

It might have been like that, but it wasn’t. 
too much this in the way. 

This was the black sheep in her dream pasture. Good 
thing the young man did not know who she was or what 
she was or where she had passed that long lifetime of 
hers. What would he think if she were to tell him of 
the cheap hotels, saloons on the ground floor and above 
fooms with chocolate-striped wallpaper where the little 
troupe slept. Times when Tony had to be wrapped up 
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** 17 OU'LL have to do 
it,””’ shouted the 
manager. ‘*‘ You'll have 


to take the act on.”’ 


ag 
in old petticoats and smuggled through. Tricks. Always 
tricks. Not alone on the stage but off the stage as well. 

Prunella gave a quick, last look at the young man in 
brown, smiling a beautiful, rare, good-bye smile, and 
turned away. 

The adventure was over. Over. 

She could feel his eyes following her. When she 
peeped around, there he was, standing just as she had left 
him, begging with those brown eyes of his. 

She waved. 

He waved back. 

Then she ran. Ran. Ran. 

It was all Tony could do to keep himself free of his 
leash as he ran at her side. 


ORTY-EIGHT hours sweet with dreams of square 
brown shoulders and strong fingers and a merry smile. 
Then a rude awakening. 
La Belle collapsed at the finish of the afternoon's per- 
formance and had to be carried to her dressing-room 
Svend, the Swede was [Continued on page 112} 
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THE GAS MAN Learns that 
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Getting friendiy with a armored car. 


T BUMPED down the frozen ruts in Hen’s Alley and 
stopped at the red tank, the most warlike and dramatic 
thing that had ever appeared there. Its bullet-proof sides 
were lacquered olive drab, and its loopholes peered at 
strange angles, showing the unmistakable snouts of machine 
guns. It announced its purpose, as if that were necessary, 
in the daintily gilded words, “J. G. Finnegan’s Armored 
Car Service.” 

“Gas!” shouted a bulldog face, leering through a steel- 
barred window. 

“Which kind?” asked Hen Dall. “Poison or laughing?” 

“Yer a wise cracker, aincha,” remarked the steel-barred 
face. “If me tank wasn’t empty I’d go somere else. Now 
gimme ten gallons and make it snappy.” 

“Hittin’ ya,” said Hen Dall thoughtfully, “wouldn’t be 
fair. It would be like tryin’ to pass a ice-cream Cohen 
through a baseball mask. Now don’t be impatient, brother. 
I’m gonna give ya the gas if I can find a hole in yer armor 
plate big enough to stick a hose inta.” 

He found a tank in the back and ordered Rollo, the 
weak-minded boy, to manage the filling. Hen went right 
on with his conversation. 

“Y'know, brother,” he continued, “this is the foist time 
I ever got a good, friendly talk with a armored car. I 
never liked ’em much, becuz they look like they didn’t 
have no trust in human nature. Dya know, neighbor, that 
ya can’t expect folks ta love ya if ya don’t take nobody 


KON 
BUGGY 


inta yer confidence? Ya know that don’t ya?” 
A laugh like a rusty hinge rasped behind 


the robber-proof grating. 


“T took a fella inta-me confidence last 
June,” said the voice, “and I come away with 


two bullets in me leg. 


nobody ta love me.” 


I ain’t lookin’ fer 


“Tastes differ,” said Hen Dall speculatively. 
“T never lost more’n a hunderd ’n’ three 


dollars trustin’ a friend.” 


“Ya never had more ’n’ a hunderd ’n’ four,” 


jeered the bull dog voice. 

“A hunderd ’n’ five,” Hen cor- 
rected him. “The other two 
dollars I saved by slippin’ ’em to 
me wife—her name’s Japonica, but 
I call ’er Jap to git ‘er goat... 
Say, mister, tell me sompn. How 
does it feel ta ride round in one 
o’ them covered wagons?” 

“Aw right,” said the voice, “but 
the air’s kinda bad.” 

“That’s jest what I’m always 
tellin’ Jap,’ mused Hen. “Ya 
can’t be comftable when yer 
travelin’ with a lotta money. Most 
folks don’t know it, but money’s 
gotta way o’ spoilin’ onya, like 
that much cabbagé. If ya don’t 
git rid of it when it’s 
fresh the fumigation’s 
appta rise up from it / 


‘and choke ya ta death. 


Ever hear o’ me uncle, 


A 


‘*The Bobbed-Haired Bandit signals fo a outlaw airship.” 
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- i@™ Bank President in bullet-proof pajamers introjuces 


Lafe Dall? Well, Uncle Lafe was a miser, sompn like 

He sold his house fer four hunderd ’n’ ninety-six 
berries, and whaddaya think he done with the roll? Moved 
intag a tenement and put it in his bed where he s'ep on 
it so long he gotta lump in his back. And one mornin’ 
they found him dead. Completely a corpse. Coroner 
comes in and holds an orthrodoxy on the remains. Whadda 
ya think he found, after openin’ the windas fer air? Uncle 
had died from breathin’ the perfumery of bad money. 

“Now, neighbor, I dunno nothin’ about finances. Only 
I sispect ya must be woikin’ fer a national bank or a 
international bootleeger ta have so much jack that ya 
gotta carry it round in a iron buggy. How much weight 
will that there truck carry, brother?” 

“Two tons,” said the harsh voice. 

“Is she loaded to capacity?” This in an awed whisper. 

“You ask me!” said another voice at another grated 
window. 

“I ast ya nothin’, I ain’t the New York Boxin’ Com- 
mish, inquirin’ inta persons’ private lives. Say, it must 
giva ya a awful itchy feelin’ travelin’ round with a 
machine gun in yer lap, afraid every time ya go round a 
comer that a stack o’ hunderd dollar bills’ll slip over 
and hit ya in the eye. I always pitied you poor fellers in 
the money business. It’s sompn I’ve kep away from. 

“Haulin’ dough fer a banker is more tryin’ on the 


Andy Mellon in a steel barrel.”’ 


nerves, I bet, than runnin’ a milk route in Alaska. It’s 
a funny way o’ makin’ a livin’, aw right. Imagine youse 
guys in the early mornin’, backin’ yer truck up against a 
bank and hollerin’, ‘Shove ’er aboard, boys, before Terence 


**He died from breathin’ the perfumery of bad money.”’ 


(Fingy) O’Epstein gits wind o’ this.’ Around the door 
stands the State Militia, carryin’ bombs filled with tear 
gas. One of ’em goes off by mistake, and there ain’t a 
dry eye in the audjence. Pretty soon out comes the Bank 
President in bullet-proof pajammers. He’s leadin’ the 
Man with the Iron Mask, who walks in a steel barrel. 
‘This is Andy Mellon,’ says the President. ‘Prove it,’ you 
says, coverin’ him with a coupla machine guns. Andy 
shows ya his check-book, so yer satisfied. Then out comes 
two tons 0’ paper money, mostly in t’ousand sizes. ‘Load 
‘er, gents. Aw ready? Let’s go.’ 

“Ya start down the street amidst a rain o’ bullets from 
every winda, door an’ ash-can on the block. The Curley 
Mike Gang has discovered yer secret. Rat-tat-tat goes 
yer trusty machine guns, mowin’ down every livin’ thing 
from G Street to*Blaine Avenoo, where ya run through 
the front door of the Second Baptist Church (colored) 
to git into Hambone Turnpike an’ throw yer persooers off 
the track. 

“Fer twenty-seven blocks all goes well. You have shook 
off all them desprit demons except Katie McKowalski, 
the beautiful Bobbed-Haired Bandit, who follers on a 
motor-cycle, signalin’ to a outlaw airship, gittin’ ready to 
bomb ya overhead. Then PLOP! Ain’t that the luck? 
Ya run over a beer bottle and git [Continued on page 111] 
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“SORRELL and SON’’ 


In the Preceding Chapters: 
| geste sae and drudging work and loneliness of 

soul can make the staunchest heart afraid. Mary 
Viner knew poverty and work and loneliness in the 
flimsy little cottage, Green Shutters, where she tried 
to stretch her father’s meager army 
pension to meet the needs of her 
parents and herself. And when Arnold 
Furze, owner and farmer of Dooms- 
day’s broad acres, met Mary, the two 
isolated and discouraged young people 
promptly fell in love. 

But Mary was afraid—afraid of 
Araold’s poverty, for he had bought 
abandoned Doomsday with his last 
penny after the War; afraid of the 
hard, unceasing work, ‘the endless 
time and patience it takes to reclaim 
a run-down farm; afraid of love and 
love’s price. 

And then one morning after Furze 

had revealed more clearly his depth 
of feeling for the girl who was his 
promised wife and what he expected 
from her in return, Mary fled in panic 
to her married sister, Clare Biddulph. 
The Biddulphs lived in Weyfleet, a 
fashionable London suburb, and there 
Mary’s country freshness attracted 
the millionaire of the town—Percival 
Fream. He was much older than 
Mary, but she married him within 
three months of her running away 
from Arnold. 

After a time Furze met and married Rose Hurley, a 
well-bred, sturdy farmer’s daughter who could understand 
and share his love for Doomsday, with its quaint old 
house, and splendid woods and fields. Happily they 
worked together and were just seeing real comfort and ease 
round the corner—when Rose was killed by an automobile. 
This was the ultimate tragedy to Furze. He sank into 
bitterness and despair, neglecting everything except his 
farm on which he toiled feverishly, brutishly, seeking to 
forget. 

Then Captain Viner died, to be followed in five short 
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weeks by his wife. And Mary, summoned to Grea 
Shutters, again met Furze. Disillusioned, wife in nam 
only to a rich man, Mary had drifted completely a¥ 
from the inarticulate Fream. He was an animated 

book, making her gay social life possible, and that 
all. She did not analyze why she asked her husband ® 
buy Clare’s share of Green Shutters; she said to 

that she drove alone in her own car to Cinder Town # 
put flowers on her parents’ graves. But when she 
caught in a storm on her way across the fields back @ 
the cottage, she fled in terror to Doomsday and & 
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HE had a sudden sense of danger as he came nearer. ‘‘Twice,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘was dangerous. Three times is too much. Life isn’t a game.”’ 


ceremoniously burst into the old kitchen that Furze 
had had modernized for her so long ago. He stared 
at her with amazement when she rushed in, fright- 
ened and dripping with rain. And after a curt word or 
two he left her alone, this girl who had cheated him, to re- 
turn only when the storm was over. 


ETTER go while it is fine,” Furze advised evenly. 
_ She smiled faintly. He was watching her—and 
Wondering . . . Didn’t she understand? Did she not 
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realize that it was dangerous to play with a man such as 
he, a man who felt that there would be a primitive right- 
ness in the overwhelming of her? She had better go 
while she had the chance. 

He went and opened the door. 

“Tt’s over.” 

She crossed the room and slipped past him, and as she 
went by her downward dark eyes both hid and betrayed 
her Eve’s knowledge. 

“Thank you, Arnold. I’m sorry—” 

He watched her go down the path. 


“Twice you’ve come back,” he said to himself. “Three 
times would be a fatal number. The chance is on your 
knees, my dear. Think well.” 

Her Eve’s knowledge remained with her. She carried 
it back with her to Hill House, and suffered it to have 
its way with her and to ferment like sweet wine. Her 
curiosity had remained unsatisfied. She had her own 
emotional picture of the man who had been her lover, 
yet not so wholly her lover as he might have been, or 
could be— No, not that, not utterly that! 

She divined a closed door, but that she was loitering ir- 
responsibly outside and daring herself to open it she would 
have strenuously denied. She was Mrs. Fream of Hill 
House, a conspicuous and responsible young woman; 
she had a husband and a hospital féte on her hands; 
she was neither bold nor sly. But like many excellent 
women she thought that she 
might allow herself to be senti- 
mental and to throw the flower 
of her sentiment at an old lover, 
and avert her head nicely, and 
perhaps allow him to touch her 
hand. “Poor. Arnold; I’m so 
sorry.” And she 
was to be sorrier 
than she knew. 

Her _ grandee 
came back from 
his fishing, and 
she gave him but 
little attention. 
“Much better, my 
dear, thanks—” 
and she accepted 
the statement 
without scrutiny. 
Life was proving 
somewhat  pleas- 
ant. She presided 
over the amuse- 
ments committee, 
and agreed that the 
féte should be held 
on June eighteenth 
when the grass in 
the park might be 
expected to have 
become hay. “Oh 
yes, that could be 
arranged.” Hill 
House had no 
need of hay; the 
grass could be cut 
and carted away 
any time in ‘June. 
Some small man 
might be glad of 
it. But hay? If 
there were a hay 
harvest in Surrey, 
there would be a 
hay harvest’ in 
Sussex!  Sugges- 
tive thought! She 
allowed it to possess her; it became a prov- 
ocation. Poor Arnold had been her father’s 
friend. He should be hers. Forgive and 
forget. But do not forget completely. Let 
there be a little secure and romantic re- 
membering. Charming Mrs. Fream! She 
wished to appear charming to her farmer. 

Yes, leave it to impulse, let the very adventure itself 
seem a matter of impulse. 

“T am going down again to Green Shutters, Val, next 
week-end, perhaps. I want to see to the garden—” 


ARY stretched out 

her hands. ‘Oh, 

dead woman, give me 
courage!”’ 
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She made the announcement during dinner, 
looked across at her and yet not at her. 

“Quite so.” 

He went off into a stare, and when he came out of jt 
he had the look of a man whose doctor had given him 
grievous news. 

“Might go fishing again,” he said. 

“Yes, do, Vai. It did you so much good,” Mary replied 
indifferently. 

He was very silent for the rest of the meal, more silent 
than usual. But she was accustomed to these mute meals 
and his distant gloom cast no shadow over her. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


UNE was hot and dry, following upon a wet winter 
and a showery spring, and in the Long Meadow and 
in Rushy Bottom 
and the Gore, Furr 
had never seen 4 
heavier crop. They 
were a_ wonderfy) 
sight these hay fields, 
especially when th 
evening sun shone 
among the grasses, 
and the silver of their 
ripeness became gold, 
and the wild sored 
was turned to flame. 
Each evening, after 
the heat of the day, 
Furze would wander 
down into these fields, 
Never had he seen a 
year so proud of its 
growth; the foxglovs 
in Gore Wood stood 
seven feet high. And 
the good weather look- 
ed like holding. 

“We'll cut tomor- 
row, Will.” 

On the Saturday 
Mary left her baggage 
at Green Shutters and 
drove Cherry to th 
Carslake garage. Walk- 
ing back in the Jum 
heat, she heard a 
reaper at work. It 
droned like some great 
insect, and pausing al 
the end of the Dooms 
day lane she climbei 
the mound of the St 
Firs and looked dom 
into the valley. Si 
could see the Low 
Meadow with the 
swathes running litt 
broad ribbons actos 
the pallor of the shom 
grass, and in 
center a square of hay 
still standing with i 
reaper working 
it. The two gy 
horses drew the m 
chine, and Furie 
guided it. Down by 
Gore Wood Will 


and he 
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scything the dead corner just as he had scythed it thie 
years ago. Everything was the same, the men, the beass 
the fields, the drone of the reaper, the June heat, the smél 
of the firs. The eternal and beautiful sameness of the 
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She felt the spell of it, a drowsy lan- 
_the magic of an old memory; per- 
haps she realized that there is repetition 
in memories and emotions. Nothing is 
new, but upon the soil everything is re- 
newed, and returns with a happy fresh- 
ness. Brocades and velvets grow old and 
dim, but the turf puts on a new gloss each 
year. Toil and sweat pass; by the fruits 
of the earth the soul of man is comforted. 
Mary turned from that landscape with 
acurious and deep drawing of the breath. 
Asigh? She went down to Cinder Town, 
and made tea, and carried a deck chair 
into the garden to find a little patch of 
shade under one of the apple trees. She 
sat and dreamed herself into a drifting, 
languid purpose; she was June, a mem- 
ory, a scent of fragrant grasses. She let 
herself drift. Hay harvest, the fruits of 
the soil, a sinking sun, woods all green 
and gold, the gradual and subtle sloth of 
the evening. 

Did she call the adventure fate, or 
guess whither it tended? Perhaps she 
did not think of it at all, but stole down 
and away with the lengthening sun shafts, 
and smelt the honeysuckle in a hedge, 
and saw the flush of a wild rose. A bat 
fluttered back from hedge to hedge, com- 
ing and going over the old thorns. She 
passed through a gate, and through a 
second gate. The smell of the hay smote 
her. Yes, everything was the same, with 
a disastrous and sweet sameness. The 
pale swathes had been drawn together. 
Even the haycock was there close under 
the secret gloom of the oak trees. 

She stumbled across the mowed field, 
the dry, stiff stubble pricking through the 
thin silk of her stockings. Suddenly a 
flood of memories overwhelmed her and 
she sank down beside the haycock. Why 
had she come? Her mind flashed pictures 
of that other night when Arnold had 
frightened her with the reality of his love. 
But what was reality now? Fream, and 
the life of ease he gave her, or the thing 
that was growing in her heart? The 
sound of a foot-fall startled her, and she 
looked up with a smothered cry. 


E STOOD looking down at her, 

and his face was strange. She saw 
the tan of his throat and chest where the 
unbuttoned shirt lay open. 

“Why did you come?” 

She twisted a strand of hay: her eyes 

iell before his. : ; 

“I'm trespassing I know,” she said 

apologetically.. 

Twice,” he said. “Coming twice was 
eo ous. Three times is too much. 
fe isn’t a game.” 

be Came nearer and stood over her as 
= sat in the hay, with the dusk gather- 
ing, and her face growing white in it. 

She looked at her knees. She had a 

n sense of danger, but did not know 
t to be glad or afraid. Of course 

Would speak softly to him, and re- 

=n secure, throned upon a memory. 

You haven’t forgiven me?” 


M 


ARY asked no more questions, but went 


into the kitchen and reappeared with a 
lighted candle. 





His silence seemed to gather like the dusk. She tried 
to put reproach into her eyes. 

“You didn’t understand.” 

He answered her with fierce curtness. 

“T understood. You hadn’t the courage to be serious. 
You wanted to play at life. To me—it wasn’t a game. 
Life is serious on a farm.” 

She seemed to cower a little, to crouch like a bird, and 
he kept so still; but it was the stillness of the hunter 
ready to seize and to hold. 

“T was afraid, Arnold.” 

“Good God!” he said, and seemed to shake. 
his right hand gripping his left wrist. 

“Aren’t you afraid—now?” 

“No.”’ 

Her eyes betrayed the lie. 

“You cheated me, my dear. I let it pass; I got over 
it. And you? What gave you the cheek to come here— 
and try to play—” 

“Arnold!” 

“Tt’s true. You—shirker . . 
you understand me?” 

She seemed all eyes. 

“Oh—no—I—” 

“We'll play the game through to the end.” 

She rose, fluttering like a bird, but the flutter did not 
carry her far, nor had she expected to escape. Had she 
hoped to escape? She struggled a little. 

“Oh—Arnold—I can’t—I’m married . . .” 

He held her and was silent, but his silence was like 
his arms, implacable; he was a man, fanatical, inflamed, 
conscious of working out primitive justice. 

“I’ve known what love is. But you—” 

He lifted her up, held her hard against him, and 
carried her to the haycock. And there, in a little while, 
she was clinging to him and giving him kisses. 


She saw 


. But not this time. Do 


T WAS the words that he spoke to her afterwards, 

when they were climb- 
ing the dark slope of the 
Gore Field, that were scat- 
tered like the thorns of a 
penance under her feet. 
She had tried to hold his 
arm, as though they had 
come through some ship- 
wreck together, but he had 
put her aside and walked 
apart. 

“I’m sorry, my dear, 
and I’m not sorry. Now, 
everything is finished be- 
tween us. You have paid 
for the heartache you gave 
me.” 


“*C’HE’S got no girl,’’ Harry 
‘Beatin’ a 


told Furze. 
carpet she was.”’ 


And suddenly the slope of the hill seemed to her very 


black and steep. She faltered; she drooped. 

“Oh, Arnold!” 

She felt broken, unable to bear alone the secret of the 
thing that had happened to her, or to suffer so exultantly 
under the shadow of his triumphant aloofness. 

“Cruel,” she cried, “oh, cruel!” and saw the rim of 
the moon lifting itself above a hedge, and the hillsidg 
growing gray. She put an arm over her face, ang 
sobbed a little, but her emotion was dry. 5 

It was then that he began to speak to her in a de 
liberate and relentless voice. He seemed to be speaking 
to himself as well as to her. 

“I’m a hard man—my dear—now. I didn’t use to be 
hard, but then life—the way it has treated me— 
tell you that life—and all that it makes you suffer— 
should not make you hard. I don’t know— In these days 
doesn’t everybody hold a knife at life’s throat and growl, 
‘Pay up, or I'll slit you?’ Oh, yes! Hard? You. hay 
to be hard. And now—you and I! Well, what of i? 
You dared the hardness in me. We are quits.” 


Her face was as white as the moon’s. 

“Oh—man—” she said, “are you as‘ hard to your 
beasts?” 

They had reached the field gate, and she leaned upag 
There was silence 


it, covering her face with her arms. 
He stood staring at the moon. 
She began to sob, and he looked at her curiously, 


“No use—that. Besides—what is there to weep about? — 


We shall never see each other again.” é 
Her sobbing ceased, and gave place to a little wailing 
cry. 
“Oh, Arnold! Is it fair? It wasn’t that that shamed 
me, but the reason for it—your reason. I could haw 
forgiven—” 
“There was nothing to forgive. 
reality—my dear.” 
“Oh, cruel!” she said. 

She hung there, her face between her hands, 
her eyes on the moon. 

“Is that why men—stab women? .Thos 
horrible cases—one reads of! To teach them 
reality? Oh, I know I have been a coward! 
But need you have made me—this?” 

He was silent, standing in the shadow of 
the hedge. “She was shivering; he could fed 
the quivering of the gate. 

“I live on the soil. You should not have 
come back here, Mary. The soil took its 
toll.” 

But his voice was gentler. His “Mary” 
was almost like his Mary of the old days, and 
yet his gentler tone filled her with an 
describable anguish. It was as though his 
kindness would hurt ber more than his haré 
ness. It would utter accusations, accusation 
that she could not meet. 

“J—I think I'll go home—now.” 

He touched her lightly on the shoulder. 

“Yes, go home. That other life is youl, 
my dear.” He opened the gate for her. “Shall 
I come along the lane?” 

Again a little stifled cry. 

“Qh, I’m afraid! I’m such a coward. What 
have you done to me?” 

He took her arm. 

“Nothing—and everything. Somehow—# 
shall have to forgive each other—this. Yow 
coming was wrong, mad. My retort to it- 
well—-savage. I ought to have thought—pt 
haps. But who thinks—always? Life ist! 
thinking. It is being born—and being 
to feel—and being dead. Come—my deat .-- 

He led her down the lane, under the shadow 
of the hedge, and [Continued on page 


I’ve made you touch 
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About a Girl Men Took at Face Value 


Her 


AYBE she could fool the 
family, Pansy was thinking. 
But Bob, never! 


ATENI-LEATHER 


S* MINUTES past nine. She was 
late again! 

The girls, all at their desks, looked 
at her with a curious smugness that 
said as plainly as words: 

yo - not Pansy Perkins!” 

made her angry. Angry and 
defiant. She yanked the ium off the 
uuling machine, jerked it into a better 
light and began on the huge pile of 
bills that awaited her. 

Let them look. Let them stare. 


What did they know 
of her? They didn’t have to support a mother and a 
little brother and worry all the time about how to make 
ends meet. No, they had fathers. Fathers or brothers 
who took care of the home. Their salaries could be used 
~ and the thousands of little things every girl 


YOUL 


By 
Helen 
Hadakin 


Pansy Perkins was not always in a 
resentful mood. She was usually 
cheerful, optimistic in the face of 
difficulties. But this morning had 
been more than usually depressing. 

For one thing the oatmeal had 
been burnt again. It had not been 
even cooked through. The coffee had 
been lukewarm and there hadn’t been 
enough toast to go around. 

The little things are what start a 


day wrong, Pansy was thinking resentfully. 

Then, of course, there was the dress. It was a beautiful 
gray dress. Every morning on her way to work Pansy 
passed by the shop. Every morning she stopped to study 
the intriguing things that hung in the windows. 
past three mornings Pansy had stopped longer than usual, 
The price of the dress was twenty-five dollars. 


For the 
It might 
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Under their frank scrutiny she did not grow self-conscious. 





Not even when she caught 


the low-spoken comment of one of them. 


have been two hundred and fifty, so far as she was con- 
cerned. On twenty-three dollars a week one can’t pay 
twenty-five dollars for one article of clothing. 

The sight of the gown still there had increased her 
irritation that morning. It seemed to delight in dangling 
its tempting beauty before her helpless eyes. 

rhe other girls in the office paid as high as twenty-five 
dollars for one dress. It stung her pride not to be able 
to clothe herself as well as they. 

It wasn’t that she begrudged having to care for her 
mother and brother. It hurt her pride more because she 
could not afford things for them. 

Her mother had cried that morning. She was always 
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crying—ever since she had come from the country after 
letting the farm go in order to pay off the mortgage. She 
cried because she hated to see Pansy going without things. 
“Don’t,” Pansy had begged. “I'll get a raise soon am 
then we'll all be on Easy Street.” 
Mrs. Perkins had followed her to the door, wiping bé 
hands on the dirty apron which hung over the loo 


wrapper she always wore. The tears had continued # 
trail down her lined cheeks. 
“Good-bye,” Pansy had repeated with a hard bright: 
ness, not turning to look at her mother. “I may be lal 
home. Don’t keep anything waiting for me 
Yes, it was her night to meet Bob. They would go® 
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amovie, perhaps. Then he would see her home and later 
take the long subway ride to his room in Brooklyn. 

They were too poor to go to a dance. Too poor to go to 
a musical comedy. Too poor to go anywhere but to cheap 
picture houses downtown. 

Too poor to live! As far as she could see there was no 
end to it all—just a steady drag of being poor, of strain- 
ing to keep to the edge of life. 

She bit her too red lips and ran an impatient hand 
over her sleek, black head. To keep her hair closely 

and saturated with bandoline was a luxury she 
could il] afford. But her hair was her pride. It was like 
yarnished dark mahogany, a vivid contrast to her dead- 
white skin. 

Once a week she went to the barber shop and had it 
trimmed to a sharp point in the back and a little snake 
tail on each cheek, whittled to perfection. 

No, she would never neglect her hair. Emphatically 
her tiny, high heels clicked on the hard wood floor as she 
carried the completed bills to the mail desk. 

Returning to the machine, she twisted it about again 
with a quick angry motion. The light was so bad! The 
rough edge of one of its legs caught at her stocking. She 
said damn under her breath. She must put soap on it or 
by night there would be a long run. Cheap lisle stock- 
ings, always with runs cleverly mended! 

The blurred light that sifted over the “L” tracks to 
the dusty windows in the airshaft might find Pansy’s 
mother any afternoon patiently crocheting those long runs 
in the too thin hose. It was an artistic accomplishment. 
She often boasted to Pansy of how the other women in the 
tenement house admired her work. 

The run started in her stocking 
bitter. 

She hated to think of her mother peering at those runs 
with her tired eyes through long hours of the afternoon. 
She hated mended things. She hated ugly cheap things 


made Pansy more 


She hated laundry drying on strings stretched across the 


kitchen. She hated endless days of being cooped up in a 
sunless office and endless nights of lying in a breathless 
room. 

Hated it all—all the pitiful, hopelessness of being poor! 

Suddenly, breaking in on the gray fog of her thoughts, 
came the staccato voice of Mr. Steinberg: 

“Miss Perkins!” 

She remembered with a sinking heart that she had been 
late that morning. She knew it was 
an implacable rule of the firm that if 
agirl is late too often she must be 
told to look for another position. 

“Yes, Mr. Steinberg!” 

Oh, God, please don’t let me lose 
my job! 

She had to walk down the entire 
length of the room and up three 
steps to the platform where Mr. 
Steinberg sat at his desk. 

The platform and the carved, 
mahogany desk had both come 
irom defunct movie companies, 
whose properties Mr. Stein- 
berg had bought up. It was a 
good business. Mr. Steinberg 
paid a fair-sized income tax on 
the profits from his sales of used 
and unused movie sets and para- 
Phernalia. 

The long strip of brilliant red 
Carpet that led to Mr. Steinberg’s 
Platform had once shown the way 
» a throne under Klieg lights. 
Pansy’s bright, patent-leather heels 
made no sound as they traversed it 
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now. She could feel the eyes of the other workers on her. 
Her sleek black head was held gallantly erect. Her blue 
eyes nevér wavered. No one should see her wince. 

Mr. Steinberg looked up at her over the top of his 
desk. It was characteristic of him that he did not ask her 
to sit down. His small, shrewd eyes, set in a lined face, 
were speculative. 

Again she sent up a prayer. 
let me lose my job! 

“Well, what do you think?” 

The boss was not speaking to her. He was addressing 
the two men who sat beside him. Pansy was aware of 
them for the first time. They were both staring at her. Not 
curiously or boldly, but critically, appraisingly. Their gaze 
traveled from her head to her feet in close scrutiny. 

But under their frank stare she did not blush or grow 
self-conscious. It was the same with men on the subways, 
men on the streets, men everywhere—she was used to 
their ogling, was always ready with a stinging retort. But 
these were friends of the boss. So she stood with chiseled 
frigidity, waiting. 

Finally one of the men turned to the other. 
his few low-spoken words. 
Remarkable! ”’ 

“All right, Miss Perkins,” 
will be all.” 

What had happen- 
ed? The other girls 
were openly curious 
They had not ex- 
pected to see her 
take her place among 
them again, after 
that grueling walk 
the entire length of 
that carpet. 

Pansy’s silence 
piqued them. She 
was so defiant. So 
unlike the Pansy 
they knew, a frank 
friendly Pansy, anx 
ious to be liked, to 
be one of them. She 
seemed to |Con- 
tinued on page 121| 


Oh, God, please don’t 


She caught 
“The hair and skin 


said Mr. Steinberg. “That 


“J. HERE was something about 
the girl in the floppy hat 
that placed her definitely. 
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the saddle, clamped his knees hard against 
his horse’s ribs, and with practiced horse- 
manship righted himself just as his filly 
swerved into a gallop down the dangerous 
declivity 

Rosaleen had cut both her mare, Lady, 


and the filly, with one fleck of her whip, “ 


and was riding in the lead. Vesely 
thought better of an instinctive move to 
pull up and‘gave his mount her head 

Rosaleen was not sure she was followed 
but scorned to look back. Lady flew 
down the grassy slope at a speed which 
kept the air roaring in the girl’s ears. A 
moment of headlong, dangerous riding— 
then Lady took a ditch beautifully and 
galloped on to more level ground. Two 
fields away the rail bed showed, patchy 
through brush and stubble. The shoe on 
Lady’s off hind leg nicked the top rail of 
the first fence, and Rosaleen pulled at the 
snaffle to steady the mare into a straight 
furrow through the field 

Hereabouts in the wire fence enclosing 
the tracks break, made by the 
Italian family of truck gardeners whose 
shanty stood on the opposite side of the 
tracks. She found herself heading di- 
rectly for the gap and gave Lady another 
taste of the whip. Horse and rider flashed 
through the open. Rosaleen threw all 
her weight to the right to bring Lady 
around into the course, arrow-straight 
down the soft earth beside the tracks into 
the cut, a hundred feet ahead. As she 
swerved she saw down the line of her 
left arm the locomotive Lady had seen 
the danger, and Rosaleen could feel 


was 1 


too 


the dip of the mare’s back as she tlattened 


out into a hare’s gallop 

She sensed rather than saw the ruddy 
banks of the railroad cut hemming her 
on both sides. The screech of the train’s 
air whistle sounded behind her. 
Lady made what seemed one long forward 
flight through air, swerved without com- 
mand to the left, for one exquisite second 

y stumbled as her shoe struck 
and then plowed up the slope to 
come to a quivering stop 

A baffled fury of steel shot by 

She looked the shallow mouth 
of the cut and Vesely. He was 
lighting a cigaret 

She was very tired when he rode up, 
exhausted. He spoke 


close 


ot agony 


steel 


across 


Saw 


very pale and 
mildly 

“You tried to kill me.” 
denied nor affirmed—she didn’t know. 
“Perhaps yourself, too?” She remained 
“I think I know why.” 
said. “I'd like to know 


She neither 


silent 

“Tell me,” she 
why.” 

“I dare say it is on account of your 
mother.” He could see that his random 
shot struck. “You have found out that 
your mother is somewhat interested in 
me, and you are jealous! Is that it? 
You are a little maniac. You do not 
want your mother to have me. I have 
detected that in your manner many 
times.” 

“I don’t deny it,” she said 

“Ah. Then I am not angry with you 
This thing you tried to do—splendid, but 
silly, don’t you think? You do not have 
to kill me, not at all.” 

“What do I have to do?” 

“Marry me,” he declared 
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The Demz-Bride —continued from page 34 


She knew the moment had come. She 
wanted to smear the complacent smile 
from his face with her whip. But she 
must proceed tactfully. She was not 
fighting now, but negotiating. 

“Your mother has taken a foolish fancy 
to me,” he said. “It was not of my seek- 
ing. I imagine she thinks she loves me. 
She doesn’t, really. She loves the things 
I stand for, the things she has never had. 
As for me—I have no feeling for her 
whatever. I love you because you tried 
to kill me rather than let another woman 
have me I ask again, Rosaleen, will 
you marry me?” 

She fenced for time 

“What have you to offer?” 

“The soul of a poet!” he declaimed. 
“Fingers that will play for you when 
your heart is weary. The mind of a 
civilized man. The ardor of one who 
has loved only to learn how to love. I 
offer you all the things I tried to express 
when I composed a certain bit of music. 
I offer you my Chant de l’Extase.” 

“Will you give me,” she asked desper- 
ately, “in addition to all those wonderful 
things—a letter?” 

He came closer to 
so markedly that 
against his face. 

“The letter 
you ‘ 


She swayed 
hair brushed 


her. 
her 
my mother sent to 
She told you, then?” 

“No matter. I know. You've honored 
me with a proposal. I offer you a bar- 
gain, Vesely.” 

“I’m not a 
He was annoyed. 
ridiculous 

“You don’t deny you have the letter?” 
she asked with a control of emotion 
that surprised her. 

‘Why should I? I didn’t write it, you 
know. I merely got it. You talk as if 
I were guilty of some sort of crime. If 
you want to scold anybody about it, 
scold your mother. She was very foolish 
to send it ‘silly, mawkish thing. 
Fortunately it is in good hands.” 

“Will you give it to me?” 

“Of course!” 

“Now?” Her heart leaped. 

He pondered. He missed the acute 
Heinrich. She had maneuvered him into 
a nasty position 

“If you will give me the letter,” she 
urged, “I'll marry you.” 

“How do I know you will?” 

“On the honor of a Shawn, I promise 
it 


tradesman,” he muttered. 
She was making him 


He hesitated 

“If you will marry me.” he said slowly, 

I will give you the letter.” 

“How do I know you 
taunted. 

“On the honor of a Vesely,” he an- 
swered : 

A low laugh came from her lips, and 
as he looked at her with injured eyes it 
became a gust of hysterical, uncontrol- 
lable mirth 

“Don’t mind me,” he scowled. “En- 
joy yourself. But remember that I may 
have the last laugh.’ 

“Forgive me,” she pleaded. 
laughing at you.” 

“What are you laughing at?” 

If you have the soul of a poet, 
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she 


will?” 


“I’m not 


” she 


said, “you'd know I’m not 
all.” 

She wasn’t. There were tears in he 
eyes. But her voice was dry and cold 

“And if you've the mind of a Civiligg 
man, as you boast,. you'll give me, 
little time to think over your -proposal” 

He prayed for a miracle to bring Hejp. 
rich to help him. Heinrich. he kney 
would not counsel temporizing 

“IT don’t want to app \T—impor. 
tunate 

“It’s all right. Talk business. What's 
your proposition? 

“You persist in putting all this on, 
strictly business basis?” 
“Strictly business!” 

words. 

“Very well. There are womens 
rich and as beautiful as you are—wh 
would not ask five seconds to decide, | 
will give you until tomorrow. Tomorroy 
at ten. I shall be waiting for you, ip 
the road by the gate of your home. Oy 
would you prefer to send vour answer 
by means of a letter?” He preened him. 
self when she winced. “Come with you 
car, Rosaleen, for we shall have to make 
a trip. If you're there by ten, I shal 
expect you to drive to Great Plains, ang 
we will be married at If you'r 
not there ; 

She looked at him vaguely and nodded 
and then she rode away. 

Altogether—considering that Heinrich 
hadn't been present—Vesely had not done 
so badly. 


laughing at 


She clipped the 


once 


CHAPTER VII 


HAT evening Rosaleen Shawn paced 
her bedroom restlessly, mooning 

through the hours, and finding no answer 
to the problem confronting her. The 
little French clock on her dressing table 
ticked off the seconds with mocking uw 
concern. It was three o clock in th 
morning before she began to undress 
She sat before her three-glassed dressing 
table. The mirror to her right reflected 
a white shoulder, where her negligée fel 
open. The face reflected in the fron! 
mirror was too young and childlike to & 
so haggard. She studied the face asi 
she had never seen it before 

“You're an idiot,” she stated 

But not a quitter, came a_ secont 
thought that chilled her. There's on) 
one way, Miss Shawn, and youre it 

The decision brought a heavy lethargy 
Invisible tentacles restrained her limbs 
and prisoned her mind. She pulled of 
a drawer and took from it a snap-sho 
A silly picture of three humans and4 
horse. The chubby little girl was hersel 
The longish lad in knickerbockers, wi 
the disordered hair, was Jimmy Warwick 
(That was long before he got letter 
after his name.) The man was Hempé 
the old caretaker of the Shawn tam 
She and Jimmy were on the horse, a 
Hempel was watching them with a g@ 
on his wrinkled face. She remembertt 
the day her father took the photo 
was a week before he had gone 0? 
place called Luxor. She remembereé 
Padraic’s whispered farewell on the trait 

“Take care of everything while I'm 
gone, Midge.” 
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It had become his stock farewell on 
the many other trips he had taken since 
then. Each time he left he solemnly 
enjoined her 

“Take care of everything . 

The clock ticked tauntingly. Past four. 
She would have to decide definitely in 
less than six hours. A temptation be- 
guiled her. She would go to bed and 
lave things to chance. She was very 
tired. If she closed her eyes she would 
sleep till noon. Then it would be too 
late, and it wouldn’t be her fault. 

With a sinking heart, quivering be- 
tween the sheets, she realized how much 
she dreaded her rendezvous with Vesely. 

“Take care of everything, Midge, while 
['m gone...” 

The words buzzed in her brain in- 
cessantly. Like a warning. Like a re- 
proach. Padraic’s voice, talking to her 
to keep her from falling asleep. But 
the face she saw was Jimmy’s, not 
Padraic’s. 

The warmth of the bed made her 
drowsy. Hopes and fears became less 
specific and less dreadful. As sleep suf- 
fused her mind, courage seemed to re- 
tum, and she could smile even if her 
lips did tremble a bit. 

The sun streaming into her room wak- 
ened her. For a while she lay still, bliss- 
fully unaware of what the day was to 
bring. Then she remembered. It came 
to her with a nauseous, weakening sense 
that she had overslept. It must be well 
past noon. 

The little clock was ticking pleasantly, 
unconcernedly, as if chanting in its small 
voice: 

“Do what you like—I 


when they started slowly toward home. 

Vesely slid his arm about her waist 
and leaned toward her. Faintly animal 
was the curve of his full moist lips, be- 
neath his precise acquiline nose. 

She jerked her arm away. 

“Are you going to be stubborn?” he 
chided. 

“I’m going to, stick to my bargain.” 
She edged away. “I expect you to stick 
to yours.” 

“T have just entered into a contract,” 
he said, “to love, honor and protect you. 
I’m quite willing to do all three. The 
first will be easy.” 

“The contract you speak of,” she stated 
succinctly, “needs ratification.” 

“With a kiss?” 

“With a letter. My mother’s letter. I 
want you to give it to me.” 

He eyed her lazily. 

“Be frank: Is that really why you 
married me? To get that letter?” 

She said simply: “Yes.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that?” 

“You promised,” she said dully, “to 
give me the letter as soon as we were 
married.” 

“But we are not married yet. We are 
merely legally married.” She set her 
lips. “You think you married me to 
get a foolish letter that your foolish 
mama happened to send me. That was 
not the reason. It was the justification. 
Believe me, I was fully aware of your 
position. I admit it was not an easy 
one. You knew that your mother loved 
me. You suspected, perhaps, that your 
mother had been indiscreet. And you 
hesitated about marrying me for that 


“If you’ve any regard for my family 
honor, and for my father’s position and 
works,” she told him, steadily, “you'll 
return to me the letter my mother sent 
to you.” He pursed his lips and blew 
softly through them. She continued with 
a pleading note: “You must see I can 
have no high opinion of your character 
until you do.” 

“From your point of view, Rosaleen,” 
he said, “you've done a noble, a sacri- 
ficial thing. I see you as a sort of a 
Donna Quixote. You have gotten your 
idea of life from books. There is a 
practical side to life, my dear, although 
it ill becomes an artist to point that 
out.” 

She swung the car to the side of the 
road and stopped it. 

“Your mother,” he continued, “will be 
very angry when she learns we are mar- 
ried. She will order you to leave Shawn- 
crest. We will be thrown on our own 
resources. What are they?” 

“If I’m willing to chance it,” she said 
with infinite scorn, “you should be.” 

“Love in a cottage,” he remarked, “was 
the first real housing problem. No. No 
—no! I have had enough, thank you, 
of that sort of life. I’m tired of con- 
certs, fed up on roaming. I want secur- 
ity, position, a home—and of course, my 
dear, you. To get all these things, and 
to hold them when I do get them, it is 
necessary for me to keep that letter.” 

“You promised, you promised,” she 
whispered. 

“For convenience,” he agreed, “I did. 
And if I refuse to part with that letter 
now—es I must, most regretfully—be- 

lieve me it is because I 





keep time. Do what you 
like—I keep time... .” 

She got out of bed and 
stared at the timepiece. 
It was not quite seven 
o'clock. 

She bathed and 
dressed, putting on a 
dark tailored suit, an 
outfit out of tune with 
the brilliant spring day. 
For a long time she sat 
motionless on the edge 
of the bed, staring out 
of the window. It was a 
lovely day, a day for 
deep, clean breathing, 
for romping, for singing. 

Ten o'clock came, as 
ten o'clock always does 
come . . ; 

She guided the road- 
ster into the state high- 
way. Vesely was there, 
immaculate, fresh, beam- 
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am thinking of you, not 
of myself. I am _ used 
to the life of vagabond- 
age You are not. I do 
not intend to subject my 
wife to the annoyances 
of such a life As for 
love—I will make you 
love me. That will take 
time ind money For 
that reason I must re- 
fuse In the lov- 
ing spirit in the world, I 
nust decline to give you 
the letter.” 

“Even now, when 
youve married into the 
family—” her voice was 
so charged with disgust 
that he winced—‘you 
want to continue to 
blackmail us, to hold 
that damned letter as a 
threat over my mother’s 


head?” 


most 








ing. With him was the 
little secretary, who 
Clambered with the celerity of an organ 
monkey into the rumble seat. 

“A day for romance,” smiled Vesely 
as he settled in the seat beside her. “You 
look positively ippetizing.” 

he put the car into gear and jammed 
er foot viciously down on the accelerator. 
The traitorous roadster leaped eagerly 
ahead on the road to Great Plains 


Y WHAT appeared to be a tacit agree- 
ment, Heinrich withdrew after the 
ceremony. The rumble seat was empty 


reason, although you loved me. I am 
sure you~-love me, Rosaleen. I will 
prove that to you in time.” 

“You've a very shabby opinion of the 
Shawns, haven't you?” she asked in a 
low tone 

“Not at all. I have read in the news- 
papers and magazines of your father’s 
eminent position in the world of science. 
For you I have the most profound re- 
spect.” 

“And for my mother?” 

“Oh—she ' 
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“Not a_ threat, my 
dear—an inducement. A 
persuasion. That sheet of paper will 
come in very handy—to feather our 
nest. I shall never make use of it unless 
it becomes necessary to our happiness. I 
shall say nothing to your mother about 
our marriage until I’ve left the lodge. I 
shall attend the tonight as though 
nothing had happened. And in a month 
—ah, I begin to feel a heimweh for 
Paris. I shall see you in Paris, ma 
petite.” 

“T’ll see you in hell first!” Rosaleen 
started the car again. When she reached 


féte 
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the gate of Shawncrest she turned to 
him and said briefly: 

Get out!’ 

Something in her voice made him obey 
with alacrity 

“T’ll make it my business,” said Rosa- 
leen deliberately, “to get me an extra 
heavy horsewhip. If you ever speak to 
me again, you petty larceny rat, I'll lash 
your head off.” 

He eyed her admiringly 

Once, in a circus at Vienna,” he said 
slowly, “I saw a tiger turn on her 
trainer. The trainer was forced to use 
extreme measures He lifted his 
hat and bowed trimly. ‘Don’t force me 
little tiger cat, to use extreme measures.” 

He walked briskly toward the lodge. 


cat 


CHAPTER VIII 


N HOL R after Rosaleen had driven 
her Plains, with 
the debonair Vesely at her side and Hein- 
in the rumble Warwick’s car 

ied down the road His im- 
destination was New York. He 
was on his way to the Grand Central 
Station to bid farewell to H irry Knudson. 

he white smoke from the flashlights 

| the train shed when he arrived. He 

prodded by a_ fearless jackanapes 
nd ran a gauntlet of the 
behind maledic- 
Move on, big boy!” ‘Watch 
you big stiff!” “Hey, bozo, 
one side!’ He managed to hurtle past 
to Knudson, standing in a car door and 
sheepishly posturing for the cameramen. 
The tow-headed scientist, press wonder 
of the hour, was being put through the 
processes by which his mop of rumpled 
white hair and his red-cheeked, boyish 
face were to be made famous 

Knudson broke a pose and leaped for- 
ward with outstretched arms 

Jim! Where’s your luggage? 
come to join!” 

Warwick had his hand adequately 
wrung and his back sufficiently slapped. 
He felt sharp stabs of envious regret. 

‘I'm just one of the admiring mob, 
Knuddy.” he said. “I’ve come to see 
you off.” 

Knudson yanked him into the car ves- 
tibule away from the curious who had 
issembled to speed the Knudson Ex- 
pedition—germ-snipers, the newspapers 
had dubbed them—on its way to the 
interior of Peru. He swore with moisture 
in his eyes that the trip was foredoomed 
to failure unless Warwick were along to 
share its perils and glories 

I'd a hunch you'd bust loose and join 
it the last moment,” he cried. “I tossed 
your refusal into a waste-basket. Knew 
you'd change your mind.’ 

But I haven't.” 

You can share my compartment,” 
ran on Knudson Get whatever you 
need in the way of equipment in Chicago. 
The outfit is still shy a good bacteriolo- 
man.’ 

You don’t mean to tell me you're 
tarting without one,” said Warwick. 
Look here, Knuddy—I tell you I 
can't——” 

In case of a pinch I was going to 
pick up Thompson on our way West,” 
idmitted Knudson But I can ease 
him out without any trouble if you'll just 
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get aboard. Why in thunder can’t you?” 

“I'd love to but | can’t. Really, I’ve 
got something on my hands more impor- 
tant than a scientific expedition.” 

“There’s nothing more important. 
What’s come over you?” 

“If you had time, I'd tell you more 
about it.” 

“T simply won’t take no for an answer,” 
declared Knudson 

But he did. He was forced to be 
content with Warwick’s vague promise 
that he might join later “on a sort of 
honeymoon.” The last word in the 
shouted sentence made Knudson posi- 
tively ill. 

In Forty-third Street Warwick ex- 
plained patiently to an outraged cop that 
his car had been parked for less than the 
legal half hour. He nosed through up- 
town traffic in a pleasant trance. 

By the time he reached the viaduct he 
was thinking again of Knudson. Knud- 
son was off for high emprise, but so was 
he; Knudson’s goal the marshy terrain 
of interior Peru, his the county court- 
house at Great Plains. For Knudson 
the snaring of an invisible germ, for him 
the capture of an intangible dream. 

He guided his car automatically along 
a cement made of clouds, letting his 
fancy roam. 

What would Rosaleen wear at the féte? 

He tried to picture her, but he could 
only recall that her eyes were infernally 
blue and her wide, generous mouth a fresh 
red 

His heart pumped faster as he reached 
the gray stone court-house building. He 
sat in the car for several moments, pon- 
dering the advisability of telephoning 
Shawncrest and telling Rosaleen. 

He decided it might be better. There 
was a booth in the court-house corridor. 
Mrs. Shawn’s secretary, Miss Beebe, an- 
swered the phone. Rosaleen wasn’t at 
home. She had taken the roadster hours 
ago. He thanked Beebe and hung up. 

“Here goes,” he told the telephone. 


HE marriage license clerk was a thin- 
haired misanthrope, who kept War- 
wick waiting fifteen minutes while he fero- 
ciously filed cards in a cabinet. Warwick’s 
nervous foot-tapping brought him to the 
railing. He inspected the applicant’s af- 
fidavit blanks with a weary despair. 
“Raise your right hand,” he 
songed. “Do you solemnly swear 
He gaped at the blanks as if the words 
on them had suddenly disappeared. 

“Have I made a mistake?” asked War- 
wick uneasily 

‘Well—I—the female party’s name 

—” He squinted indignantly at War- 
wick. “You've got her name here as 
Rosaleen Shawn.” 

‘Certainly. That’s her name. 
young woman I’m to marry.” 

“I know—but ” The clerk was 
vastly disconcerted. “This ain’t right.” 

“What's wrong about it? Have I left 
anything out? Does the young lady have 
to come here in person?” 

“There’s been a slip-up somewhere.” 

“Well, if you'll be good enough to in- 
dicate——” 

‘I can’t issue no marriage license to 
you.” He shook his head violently. ‘““No 
Hardly.” 

‘Why 
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not? information’s per- 


fectly correct in every line and detail 

“It ain’t that. But I can’t do it.” 

“Nonsense! I’m a resident of Ryeneck 
have been all my life, and—” 

The clerk showed increasing distress 
“T know who you are, Doc. It ain't 
fault. It’s just that the young lady cag 
marry two parties.” ’ 

“What are you talking about?” @ 
manded Warwick angrily. 

“T know what I’m talking about. Its 
against the law. I was supposed to keen 
it under cover for a few days. No hag 
in that, is there? They asked me fou 
as a special favor. But you've goty 
right to know, Doc. Say, they were hep 
less’n an hour ago. The girl and the two 
gents. Lots of times they ask usj 
keep the blanks pigeonholed for a while 
There’s no harm in it.” 

“No harm in it,” repeated Warwick® 
a dead voice. “Of course not. Ty 
gentleman’s name—the man’s namee 
Vesely?” 

“Vesely—that’s it. The music yp 
tuoso. Guess he wanted it kept out @ 
the papers. Gave me a little present 
sort of—to hide it away for a week o 
so. Said he wanted to make it a gy. 
prise. No harm in it, Doc, but you'y 
got a right to know. I promised not tg 
say anything about it, but naturally 
you've got a right———’’ 

The gentleman who had 


know was out of earshot. 
V HEN coherent thoughts returned tg 
Warwick he was driving his ca 
doggedly toward Ryeneck, his brain o 
fire. Only one idea had form—to kil 
Vesely at once. It would be an act of 
retribution—and of suicide. His om 
heart would die in the moment that made 
Rosaleen a widow. But he could easier 
bear the loss of her than the knowledge 
that she had lost her fine pride. 

The only other way was through ap 
peal to Mrs. Shawn—even if he never 
saw Rosaleen again. He felt dull anger 
toward her. She had a right to jilt him 
if she chose. But why had she selected 
of all the men in the world, the one man 
he knew she shouldn’t, she mustn’t marry’ 
Were they married yet? What a fool 
to have presumed to go for a licens 
without consulting her! What an ass to 
take it for granted that she cared for 
him! What an idiot to care a dam 
anyway. It was none of his business now 
none of his business. 

Only one thing was certain. He wa 
out of it. It was none of his busines 
now. 

He was reluctant to drive into Rye 
neck. It would be great to speed arount 
the town, cross country on the Sleepy 
Hollow road and out beyond toward 
Buffalo. Somewhere a train rushed wes 
ward with Knudson and his band. 
Frisco Bay an eager sloop danced res 
lessly at anchor. Could he intercep 
them > 

He passed a telegraph office near 
railway station, and addressed the tee 
gram to Knudson at Syracuse 
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CHAPTER IX 


( UTSIDE her bedroom windows a 
hundred paper lanterns, festooned 
along the garden paths, softly banished 
the night. A glare passed across her 
drawn blinds—the first automobile with 
early guests was arriving for the féte. 
Rosaleen cautiously pulled one shade 
aside She gazed down into a_ world 
turned faerie by a trick of colored lights. 
A double row of suspended lanterns fol- 
lowed the diverging garden walks down 
the terraced slope from the house to the 
sun-dial at the bottom of the garden. The 
stone face of the dial, catching some 
white light from the conchlike sounding 
board which backed the orchestra on the 
dancing platform, showed very distinct 
but abnormally far away 

Through her closed windows Rosaleen 
could hear the sound of automobiles 
whose motors died as the vehicles stopped 
guests at the door and roared 
up again as th moved them 
away other noises failed to penetrate 
her darkened room. The costumed people 
who bi the 
her 
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garden made no 
They moved 
increasing figures of a plotless ballet 
The lights went down ll bu 
which searches I sun-dial ind I 
it a tiny stage little d flung up 
to this miniature platform from two up- 
irms, landed in the brim 
and 
plucked 
dance 
lew 


two 
ide 
incer 
raised masculine 
huge e! 
there, to the 
strings, stepped a Mexican folk 
The trick seemed difficult For a 
ninutes Ros caught up 
from the pool of Then the 


dancers feet and t faint pulsation of 


of a broidered sombrero 


faint pizzicato ol 


leen’s mind was 
worries 
the violin and llo strings ceased to- 
The the 

nildly and died. In 
silence Rosaleen’s spirit 
back to the depths 
hideous travesty of 

she was thinking 
a bride—no, only 
Vesely her husband And 
any stranger was nearer to her 
than the oily-tongued pianist 

She readjusted her window curtains 
with decision. She would have no further 
truces with the anxiety plucking at her 
heart She had traded herself for a 
value; no matter that introspectively she 
could estimate how absurdly high the 
price had been put. Grant that she had 
paid a life for a letter—one does not 
regret the terms of a bargain once it has 
been made 

But she had been cheated. She re- 
membered how once, as a child, she had 
pushed a penny into an empty slot ma- 
chine and had gotten no gum. 

‘This time I'll get my penny’s worth,” 
she thought. 

But how? The answer to the vexing 
question was forming in her mind. It 
seemed to her a certainty that her 
mother’s letter must be hidtlen away in 
corner of the lodge down there 


distance 
the suc- 
dipped 


gether ipplause, in 
swelled l 
ceeding 
nauseatingly 
What a 
was hers 
m ide he I 
By law 
actually 


marriage 
This day had 
a demi-bride 
was 


some 
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among the beeches. The five rooms of the 
little cottage were as familiar to her as 
her own bedroom. Given two hours, she 
reflected, in which to ferret into every 
hiding hole, and she must put her hand 
on what she sought. If ever she was to 
have those two hours of opportunity she 
must have them tonight. Both Vesely 
and his henchman would certainly, some- 
time between the present hour of ten 
and tomorrow’s dawn, be simultaneously 
absent from the lodge. 

This féte at Shawncrest was her op- 
portunity! 

The other guests would note and com- 
ment on the fact that she was missing 
in the crowd, Rosaleen reflected. But 
Vesely and his secretary, she expected, 
would see in her absence nothing sus- 
picious. If it were better for the ad- 
vancement of her plan that she should 
don the costume laid out upon her bed, 
and go down to mix in the mob, she 
would do that. But she feared com- 
plications which might prevent her dis- 
appearance, she was in the midst 
of the revelry. 

She sent word to her mother that she 
was tired and would not appear among 
the guests until later. Then she chose 
from her wardrobe its simplest dark frock 
With her hair smoothed back and the 
ipron of the opera costume neatly 
smoothed over the Vionnet pleats, she 
hoped she could pass as housemaid among 
the congregation of caterer’s men and 
emergency servants in the back region of 
the lower floor An encounter with 
Dominique or any of the other regular 
servants she would have to exercise her 
wits and nimbleness to avoid 

She put the finishing touch of black 
stockings and pumps on her disguise and 
went again to the window. This time 
she peered with purpose into the scene 
below. Vesely she saw immediately. He 
was the Gounod Mephisto, red inside a 
black cloak, cynosure of scarlet. She 
found Heinrich The little man 
strutted in and out among the fringe of 
chauffeurs on the parking drive, parading 
before them the beetle glories of a midget 
dress coat 

She pressed a hot forehead against the 
cooling pane. Her eyes had discovered 
Warwick! 


once 


too 


FF‘ YR over an hour Warwick had walked 


looking for Rosaleen. Now he 
young couple in loud- 


about 
stumbled on a 
voiced argument 

On mhip. M’hip 
had an assertive jag 

“Imposhble.” His libations made him 
a stubborn dissenter 

“I give y'm'word 

“M’from Missouri 

“Was so.” 

“Wasn't.” 

“So. Vash’nated on m hip. 
prove it? Don’ hafa. Here’s 
Wark He did it Yay-y! 
Wark!” 

She grabbed her escort’s arm and pro- 
ceeded unsteadily toward the Florentine 
noble with the woeful face who was 
Jimmy Warwick 

“Docker Wark- i 

The sound undoubtedly meant his name. 
He nodded mechanically at the pert little 
child face, intemperately flushed, turned 
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I tell you!” She 


_M hip.” 


Wamme 
Docker 
Docker 


up toward his. She grinned and Pushed 
from her eyes the hempen w reckage of 
a costumer’s wig. 

“Ain’t truth? 
m’hip?” 

He placed her. Little wh it’s-her-nam 
from the village, some sort of acquain. 
ance of Rosaleen’s, ginned beyond al 
resemblance to her fresh seventeen-yey. 
old self. : 

“May I ask,” inquired Warwick, “hy 
the subject happened to come up?” 

“We're talkin’ “bout hi; 
plained her friend. 

“An’ I rem’mbered you  vash’natej 
m’hip,” the girl’s voice babbled eagerly 
“Left hip, don’tsh remember, Docks 
Wark?” She stared at him angrily 
doesn’t rem’mber me and mhip,” gy 
wailed to her partner in juvenile & 
linquency. 

“M’from 

“Run along,” 

“You're sore,” 

“Go duck your 
water.” 


Didn’ _y’vash’nay 


)-flasks.” oa 


Missouri.” 

advised Warwick. 
she accused 
silly heads in col 


“IT know why you're sore. Yoy 
sweetie isn’t here.” The little gadfly was 
becoming viciously articulate. Warwick 
winced. “You're sore because Rosaleen’s 
not here,” she taunted. ‘You vash’nated 
her hip, too.’ 

Warwick turned angrily to 
“Take her home,” he sai 
to be ashamed of yourself, ir 

like this— 

“Be yourself, Doc.” Wi 
the boy defended himseli 
at thish party. Yain’t 
part 


Warwick 


the boy 
You ough 
i Condition 


leler hal 
RLY bellicose 
No preachin 


hed for th 


The rebuke 
ild trust the 
in red cape and 


was silenced 
was just. He was, if he 
costumer, a Mercutio 
stockings, with a poignard swinging at hi 
side He retreated tempted | 
return to ask the girl if she knew wher 
Rosaleen was 

From Mrs 
ceived assurance 
her room “with 
He detected dissemblance 
tion and was morosely certain her absent 
was a trick. 

At his first sight of Vesely in th 
gathering, he had done silent battle wi 
an impulse to leap like an animal 
kill. The urge was so strong that whe 
it passed he found himself shaking agains 
the fender of an automobile on the dave 
fighting for rationality. He decided th 
road to self-control led to the buffet 
did a large amount of earnest tippling 
The bubbly wine poured down his thre 
like water—and with as little effect 

Warwick had come to the party wit 
out any plan, and now he could do™ 
than keep Vesely : 


Sore 


he had re 
was 


Shawn, earlie 

that Rosaleen 
a head iche poor child 
in this explan- 


constantly 3 
He wanted to get Vesely alone,® 
some shadowy spot beyond the regu 
of the festive lanterns. With all ® 
heart and fists he wanted Vesely alone 
But Vesely remained very obviously # 
the crowd—taking much homage and # 
lantly returning a little when it @® 
from a quarter of importance, or of you" 
and beauty. His presence and Rosaleet’ 
absence were irreconcilable facts pr 
which Warwick’s imagination wrest 
vainly. 
For the hundredth time he decided th 
sensible thing was to go home and pr 


more 
sight. 
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pare for his journey on the morrow, his 
chase of Knudson’s party which would 
take him away from the bitterly humiliat- 
ing situation that had disordered his 
fie. He stayed 

With no al! 
ing his frien: 
length of the 

rden. 

The thinning 
tendency to g! 
terrace and t! 
an occasional 
him in pale st 
house, he was 

Far below 
youngsters, 
throng, attra: 
unaccountabl« 


other than to avoid meet- 
he paced for a while the 
drive at the top of the 


crowd presently showed a 
vitate toward the second 
buffet. And except when 
distressed boy or girl passed 
rch of restoratives in the 
alone. 

clique of 
ithdrawn from the main 
ted his attention. In some 
manner they had captured 
astray lamb and dressed it in unmannerly 
travesty of the singer, Emma Arden. 
Howling in an ecstasy of mirth they 
raised their victim to the sun-dial and 
displayed the terror-stricken beast in a 
heterogeneous costume of white gown, 
blond wig and a string of pearls, not 
without its pertinent resemblance to the 
costume of the divine Emma. 

“They're absolutely uncontrollable.” 

Mrs. Shawn, shocked and _ flustered, 
spoke at his elbow. 

“Tl never invite the local crowd up 
here again,” she complained. ‘“They’re 
actually driving me away from my own 
sasty.” 

Warwick considered the chance to talk 
to her alone. It would be the simplest 
way—to tell her what had happened in 
the afternoon. She could effect an annul- 
ment of the marriage, of course. He 
didn't relish the shabby rdéle of informer, 
but all evening he had degraded himself 
with his skulking around the edge of the 
party, and spying 

“Mrs. Shaw: -” 

He couldn't. She whispered in his ear: 

I'm rounding ip favored few—Miss 
Arden, Signor Giami, about twenty in 
all, people who really love music. We're 
going to gather down in the lodge to hear 
him play—Vesi You must 

It was the thing in the world he 
wanted to do 

“Really,” he 
a a real musi 

“Perhaps not 


boisterous 


come 


ln ble d, 
LOVE r?” . 

She smiled absently 
But you rank as one of the family, you 
know. You mustn’t miss the supreme 
event of the evening. I’m beginning to 
think you're angry with me for some- 
thing. You've been neglecting us.” She 
rattled on with the voice of one whose 
thoughts were already elsewhere. “Be 
down at the lodge in half an hour—do! 
And then lunch with us soon and be 
scolded.” 

She moved away. He was profoundly 
fateful for the dark that obscured his 
lace. He was sure he was going slowly 
mad. : 

“Too late,’ he groaned. 
There’s nothing I can do.” 

Goaded by the feeling he must take 
some action, he entered the house now. 
He tried to convince himself that what- 
ever he would do, could do. would be 
for her alone; that he was just a dis- 
Interested friend 

He had come up the 
second floor, he 
or why. Her 


“I—do I rank 


“Too late. 


stairs to the 
knew not exactly how 
bedroom door was that 


third down the dim, wide hallway. He 
came against it, dizzy, and touched the 
knob. Just to see her once! His knees 
were very weak inside these ridiculous 
long stockings. 

He stood outside, trying to form a 
coherent sentence. The words were 
mostly, ‘“‘Rosaleen—Rosaleen : 

He addressed his prayer to 


the 


un- 


(upid 


By 
Edgar Daniel Kramer 


I met a little fellow, 
As I trudged the highway, 
And I paused to ask him, 
“Are you going my way?” 


We danced along together, 
And his eyes were gleaming 

With a host of little dreams, 
That I had been dreaming. 


On we fared with singing, 
Till the day was dying, 
And ACTOSS the u hite dew, 
Lo, a lass came flying! 


“Lad,’’ he softly whispered, 
‘(No matter what the weather, 

Hold her to your heart,” 
Were alone together. 


and we 


’ 


responsive timbers and the response came 
in her voice: 

“Dear Jim—Jimmy—listen to me. 
You're driving me frantic. No, I can’t 
see you. Please go away, Jimmy.” He 
listened avidly to the husky pleading be- 
yond the locked door. “On your honor, 
Jimmy, will you go away?” The cry 
was so desperate he gave his word. 
“Then go now—and remember always 
that I love you—only you.” 
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It was the memory of the incredible 
avowal that gave him strength to leave 
her and go back to the garden. 

Ten minutes later Rosaleen steeled her- 
self to action 

She went down stairs holding tightly 
to the rail, and waited for a Siegfried and 
a Rhinemaiden te chatter themselves out 
of sight. Scooting out of the back door- 
way into the night she suddenly came 
upon the gathering of hired servants— 
who had been doing anything but starve 
and thirst on this backstairs fringe of the 
feast. 

She fied before the hoots of ginned 
chauffeurs, and ran recklessly down the 
field of rock and stubble, on the easterly 
side of the house. In this way it was 
easy for her to skirt the crowd of merry- 
makers 

Halfway between house and lodge she 
looked over her shoulder to the gay 
scene at her rear; then marched on to 
the guardian beeches about the lodge 
and crawled through the window of 
Vesely’s ground floor bedroom. 

She put a sure foot forward into black- 
She knew the house thoroughly 
This way to pass the foot of the bed, 
and half left to come to the door to 
the hall She put her hand upon the 
door-knob and it turned, magically, even 
as she touched it and before she had given 
it a twist. The door moved slowly away 
from her Her fingers felt a contact 
warm like that of flesh but yet not of 
flesh; something smoother,  veinless 
supple and dry. The thing that touched 
her gripped like a claw. It was part of 
1 body she felt rather than saw slip 
toward her through the door. She had 
no force of She was crushed 
igainst something that breathed, held by 
irms that clung. Against her cold lips 
were fiercely pressed a mouth that seared 
her 

She w 
with which she had 
clutched the door jamb for Sul 
looked back toward the 
ol open window 
entered 

On its sill 
hand 
nals 

I ven 


withdrawn 


| ons could not have driven her to- 
ward that window. She thought now 
only of escape from the house to which 
she had gained access at such trouble 
Horror cut off her retreat by the route 
she had come. She pitched forward to- 
ward the front door, opened it, and looked 
out on the familiar scene, lit by the 
moon 

Warwick stood directly in her path, one 
foot on the porch of the lodge! 

“Your word of honor——’ faltered 
Rosaleen, and receded into the hall. He 
advanced after her 

Vaguely luminous, gray except where 
her apron showed white, she stood before 
him in the black hallway. The current 
of air made by the opening and closing 
of the front door stirred her skirts. He 
had no better signal of her emotions 

In a farther invisible reach of the dark 
passage a clock ticked regularly 

So faintly that it might have been a 


ness 


resistance 


\ iol nce 
She 


is rele ed with the same 

been seized 
yport ind 
oonlit square 


which she had 


horrible 
hinger- 


rested a curious l 


blood-red and without 


is she stared, spellbound, it was 
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trick of his memory, the scent that 
Rosaleen always wore sank deep in him 
and stirred him. In the dusk she was 
taking definite form. Her face swam 
pallidly before his eyes like a face that 
emerges on a photographic film. 

“T won’t hurt you,” he assured 
vehemently. 

“You were going to?” 
a mixture of startled 
wonder. 

‘You're afraid of me!” 

She steeled herself against the feeling 
of compassion his bitterness roused in 
her. If she listened to his pain she might 
be drawn straight down the hallway into 
his arms. And this, above all else, she 
wished to avoid 

Some one has been here,” she said. 

It was you. You've been here before, 
tonight.” 

“Tonight ?” 

“Yes. In 
me.” 

He stared at her 

“Then who , 

“Vesely!” 

“No, no. You don’t understand. Some- 
thing with red hands—bloody hands— 
that touched me.” 

Hallucinations Warwick 
noted. Overwrought nerves 
iwful state, poor kid 

She read his thoughts 

“No, it was real. Real and horrible. 
Everything is real and horrible tonight. 
You a 

I’m a horrible necessity,” he broke in 
curtly. “We'll speak no more of my love 
—or yours, which you've passed up. No 
ceremonies or licenses, Midge, can make 
it decent—this marriage you’ve made 
But you've done it and I’m not here to 
irgue with you.” 

“What are you 
timorously 

“To get 
of here before he 
too late.” 

“You've been drinking.” 

“Yes. But I’m not drunk. Not as 
drunk as you must have been when you 
married this—this——’”’ 

She stopped him 

No, Jimmy, don’t—please 

He made an impatient gesture. 
right, I didn’t here to talk.” 
strode toward her “Now tell me 
you came here for.” 

She put out her hand protestingly: “TI 
didn’t come here to him. Please 
believe that.” 

If Vesely puts his foot in here tonight 
before you leave,” he cried, “I'll kill 
him! And I mean just exactly that!” 


her 


Her cry was 
accusation and 


It was his turn to wonder. 
the bedroom. You kissed 


“No.” 


mentally 
She’s in an 


here for?” she asked 


Midge, out 
Before it’s 


you out of here 
gets here 


“All 
He 
what 


come 


meet 








Next Month 


What can have happened to Vesely? 
hand that Rosaleen had seen clutching the window sill of his bedroom been 
instrumental in the artist’s sudden seizure? 


the next and concluding instalment of The Demi-Bride the story reaches a 


“We must go,” she agreed, turning 
toward the door. 

He would have none of her placating 
assents. He continued as if he had not 
heard: 

“In a few moments this place will be 
full of people. Your mother’s invited a 
bunch to come in here and hear Vesely 
play his trick piece. The least you can 
do, then, will be to make a public an- 
nouncement of your marriage—and then 
I'll take you out here anyway. You 
must, Rosaleen.”’ 

“You say—people are coming here?” 
She spoke in a scared whisper. 

“Be here any minute now.” 

Her ear detected before his the sound 
of footsteps. She ran for the dressing 
room beyond the bedroom. He followed 
her determinedly. 

“Now see what 
wailed. 

Somebody came into the house. Des- 
perately Rosaleen recognized her mother’s 
voice and looked wildly about the narrow 
dressing room they had entered. War- 
wick’s impulse was to turn boldly to 
face the intruders He heard Mrs. 
Shawn’s voice, so close at hand he almost 
cried out in surprise. Automatically he 
surrendered to Rosaleen’s guidance and 
found himself in the confined space of a 
clothes closet 

“If mother ever finds out—she mustn't, 
Jimmy——” She clutched his hand. He 
could hear both voices, Mrs. Shawn’s and 
Vesely’s. They were in the dressing room 
now. Rosaleen threw both arms about 
his shoulders, clinging to him like a 
frightened child. 

Warwick could hear the 
glass objects on the dressing table. He 
felt the small figure at his side wilt. He 
tightened his grip on her arm and thrust 
his free hand over her mouth. Rosaleen 
was very weak, and quiet now against 
Warwick's arm. 

The voices receded in the direction of 
the front of the house. Warwick drew 
Rosaleen from the closet. She seemed 
lost in thought. When he started to 
speak she put a warning finger on his 
mouth 

“You know now,” she said presently. 

“And you've known all along?” 

Surprise made his exclamation incau- 
tiously loud. She had to warn him 
again 

“Before I married him I knew.” 

“Then 7 

“You know as little of blackmail as I 
did. I know all about it now.” She 
smiled bitterly. “I’ve been schooled by 
an expert.” 

Warwick went 


you've done,” she 


clatter of 


direct to the heart of 


the matter: “See here,” he said, “hoy 
much does he want?” 

“Eventually I get the Shawn mone 
all of it—I suppose.” She looked 
at him with eyes that begged him, ng 
to understand. 

“T begin to,” he answered her eye 
“A marriage by extortion, by God! 5 
was to pay—what?” 

“He hasn’t,” she said listlessly, 

“A letter, I suppose, or some othe 
compromising paper?” 

She nodded. 

“Tl get it,” he said, “if I have to cy 
it out of his liver.” 

She patted his clenched fists, 
“Poor kid,” he whispered. 
all right, Midge. 

wife.” 

She shook her head wanly 

“T wish I were his widow,” she said 

She started to raise a hand to her hex 
when she accidentally knocked it aging 
the hilt of Mercutio’s poignard. With; 
gesture of sudden passion she snatch 
the shining blade from its case 

She handed him the weapon. 
placed it in the scabbard 

“T won’t need that, Midge,” he said 


’ 


vhis “It'll bk 
You're not really hi 


He re. 


ESELY entered the lodge drawiy 

room with his platform manner, 
came from the hall and stood at the ef 
of the room waiting for the greeting ¢ 
applause. Emma Arden gave the oe 
clapping professionally with not too eage 
hands. Kate Greenhouse started to blor 
her nose, and then thought better of i 
Jimmy Warwick hid his long crimson leg 
behind a low-boy. The omniprest 
Heinrich was not present. Mrs. Sham 
seated in privileged proximity to th 
piano, beamed proudly. 

Vesely slid onto the piano chair, Id 
plucking a measure, a chord, a singe 
mesmerizing note, he captured their fang 
His left hand fell decisively upon th 
keys. Thrice he repeated the soft unde 
chord which runs beneath the declam 
tions of that composition which had & 
come a part of himself—the Chant é 
VExtase. 

Several of the ladies wept when bk 
accomplished that very pianistic and ¢ 
fective crescendo from which the com 
position fitfully subsides to a Chopinesqe 
close. His fingers delicately shaped 
cadence softer than silence. He finishel 
and sat for a moment, still, a puzdel 
look in his face. He swept his hané 
across his eyes and then fell over th 
keyboard like a stag that is shot 

A woman’s shriek rocketed above tk 
jangling crash that came like a roar@ 
death agony from the great black piano 





climax equalled in dramatic interest only by the wholly unanticipated solution. 


Had the owner of that horrible red 


Or was the musician dead? 


In 
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Movie Madness 


—Continued from page 19 


This girl, who was later to 
of the most famous women 
in the world, was paid $3.25 the days 
she worked, but alas, there were many 
days when she did not work. 

es Hinkle, who later took the ad- 
vice of the well-known sculptor, Lorado 
Taft, and changed her name to the more 
euphonious one ol Agnes Ayres, was paid 
the same staggering amount. The twenty- 
ve cents was for lunch, and a good lunch 
it was, too, furnished by the Carmen 
Café on Argyle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gloria Swanson now owns her own 
company. Famous Players-Lasky asked 
her to make one picture for them apart 
from her contract with United Artists. 
She asked $400,000 for her services. Her 
silary at the time she was negotiating 
with Famous Players-Lasky was variously 
reported from $15,000 up to $18,000 a 
week. Ridiculous, isn’t it? 

It did not Gloria Swanson long 
to realize that, if she wanted to make 
anything of herself in the world, the role 
of extra girl must be used as only a step- 
ping stone. In those days, Wallace Beery 
was a comedy director of Sweedie Come- 
dies. It was within his power to make the 
$3.25 an every-day proposition if he 
chose. He admired Gloria and invited 
her to ride with him in his yellow road- 
ster, the car which caused the neighbors 
palpitation of the heart when he dashed 
up and down Argyle Street like mad 
Gloria accepted; more than that, she lis- 
tened when he told her she was the one 
girl in the world whom he would be will- 
ing 0 marry 

I have never 

Gloria’s wide-eyed 
lace Beery was more than 
old girl’s infatuation for 
rector. Gloria hypnotized herself into 
believing that she loved the awkward 
Beery. In the servant girl’s costume he 
was certainly not an Adonis, although 
actually there were a dozen extra girls 
other than Gloria who would have been 
ready on ten minutes notice to elope with 
him. Even today Gloria will not admit 
that her marriage to Wallace Beery was 
the result of a burning ambition to suc- 
ceed as an actress. 
_ The spectacular rise of Wallace Beery 
is no less romantic than that of his 
former wife. \\ ly used to be in court 
on an average of five days a week, ar- 
rested for speeding. The judge, disgusted 
with Beery’s careless driving, finally told 
him: i 

If you aré sted for speeding again 
I will put you in jail.” 

Beery was ested again and rather 
than 80 to jail he went West to try his 
luck in the then undiscovered Hollywood 
Gloria followed him, and they were mar- 
ned. There is story of some hardships 
and struggles during the time Gloria was 
winning a place as a Mack Sennett bath- 
ing girl, and Beery contenting himself 
with small bits to be near his wife. 
—_n amazement, the great di- 
ine She had married became an 
ae comedian. The tables were 
Beery ie © Was making the money, and 

as losing his hold. He had been 


nality. 
become one 


ry L 
Lake 


really thought that 
admiration for Wal- 
a sixteen-year- 
a successful di- 


in a circus, and his ambitions were to con- 
tinue as a comedian. If he had not been 
taken out of the rut and made to play 
heavy parts he would probably be today 
one of the thousands who roam _ the 
streets of Hollywood, pathetically eager 
for any sort of job. Wally had ability, 
and he proved it when he was given a 
real part in pictures. -Today his salary 
is $4,000, as compared to the $75 he 
made when he was directing. 


HE DOLLAR sign so often humor- 
ously mentioned as a symbolic trade- 

mark of the now rich and prosperous 
movies was no significant emblem for the 
early days. Gloria Swanson is only one 
of many actresses now receiving $10,000 
a week or over, who did not make that 
much in a year. Salaries were low and 
actresses accepted them without question. 
The high cost of living had not yet be- 
come a source of worry, because limou- 
sines, butlers, and gorgeous homes were 
undreamed of luxuries 

Francis X. Bushman, today playing 
second leads, earns more money than he 
won in his famous days as the great hero 
of the screen. I can remember when he 
was pointed out with pride as a man who 
was making one hundred dollars a week 
Now that was a salary! He was recently 
paid eight hundred dollars a week by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for his perform- 
ance of Messala, in “Ben Hur.” Before 
Bushman left Essanay some years later, 
he was earning more money, but at no 
time did his weekly pay check call for 
more than $500 a week, which was con- 
sidered a king’s ransom. As compared 
with the money paid today to John Gil- 
bert, the late Rudolph Valentino, Ronald 
Colman and the other stars, that was but 
a pitiful drop in the bucket 

Maurice Francis Bushman’s 
most potent rival, made about 
week during the time that he was the 
idol of every matinée girl’s heart. What 
must go on in his mind when his daugh 
ter, Dolores, brings home $1,200 every 
week? Dolores was making $400 a week 
before she had achieved fame as John 
Barrymore's leading lady. Her contract 
has been changed several times until she 
is now being paid $1,200. Even that is 
considered a small amount as compared 
with the salary the other 
stars 

Alice Joyce, whose place in the motion 
picture sun in the early Kalem days was 
second to was paid a salary that 
than week 
she married her 
Tom Moore 


Costello, 


$85 a 


paid some ol 


none 


} 


averaged $65 a 


seldom 
This 
good-looking 


more 
even before 


leading man, 


was 


Tom’s salary, microscopic in those days, is 


now in the four-figure-a-week neighbor- 
hood. Today Miss Joyce would scorn 
taking any role that did not pay her at 
least $2,000 a week. Incidentally, there 
are few actresses with greater experience 
than Alice Joyce, who has passed through 
every phase of picture-making from the 
early lean days, to the present prosperous 
time when few stars lack beautifully up- 
holstered limousines, and even the new- 
comers have well-trained maids to look 
after them. 
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Sometimes I look at the dressing 
rooms, curtained, perfumed, and softly 
shaded, and I think of the days when 
three and four of the girls dressed to- 
gether in rooms that had few conveniences 
and no comforts. 

Gloria Swanson’s beautiful rooms, done 
in blue, with dressing room, bathroom, 
and all of the luxurious comforts that are 
to be found in the best appointed boudoir, 
are certainly a contrast to her dressing 
room at the Essanay. At the Essanay 
Studio, Gloria dressed with Agnes Ayres, 
June Walker, and Mabel Forrest—who 
later married Bryant Washburn. It was 
a question of first come, first served, with 
every girl trying to establish her rights 
to the one big mirror. 

Ben Turpin, who today is rich enough 
not to have to work unless he is in the 
mood, did odd jobs at the Essanay 
Studio, ran errands, and occasionally 
played a bit in a picture. His salary was 
about $25 a week. Today Ben gets $2,000 
every week that he works and sometimes 
more. A few months ago Ben Turpin 
obliged a friend by playing a bit, but 
refused a salary. The company for whom 
he did this service gave him a platinum 
watch, inlaid with diamonds, that cost 
many thousands of dollars—just as a 
slight token of their appreciation. In 
his early days that watch would have 
kept Ben Turpin and his family in food 
and clothes for a year. 


IME and time again there have been 

inside influences at work to keep 
down the salaries of these stars—feeble 
etiorts that emanated from the inner cir- 
cles to try to promote an understanding 
whereby no producer would raise the 
price of another producer’s talent. This, 
of course, has never progressed very far, 
for the reason that it is against the prin- 
ciples on which this country is founded. 

Conway Tearle, who today is paid 
something like $4,000 a week for his 
work as a leading man, was the storm 
center of a controversy about this very 
thing. When a producer offered him 
$4,000 a week there was talk that the 
other companies would unite and refuse 
to pay him more than $3,000. Mr. 
Tearle threatened to take his case to 
court—and for some mysterious reason 
the undercurrent of — dissatisfaction 
ceased. Mr. Tearle went on his way un- 
disturbed. 

The flowerlike Lillian Gish, who in her 
quiet way has reached the top, is now 
paid a salary said to be $8,000 a week. 
Ii Lillian, her mother, and her sister 
Dorothy could have been sure of that 
amount in a year, during the days when 
Lillian was working for David Wark 
Griffith, they would have fallen on their 
knees in everlasting gratitude. Only 
Aladdin and his fabled lamp could bring 
about such magic. . 

The story of Lillian and Dorothy, who 
were child actresses in the same stage 
company with Mary Pickford, has often 
been told. Mary introduced the Gish 
sisters to David Wark Griffith, and he, 
with his artist’s eye, saw at once the possi- 
bilities in the elder Gish. Blanche Sweet 
and Griffith were at the breaking point 
at this time, Blanche having decided to 
try her luck in the Golden West with 
another company. And so the door was 
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He Was a Poor Man 
He Married an Hetress 
His Friends Envied Him 


But 


they did not know what 
his wife’s millions cost him 


HER 
LAST 
HUSBAND 


by 
Larry Barretto 


is an out-of-the-ordinary 


story which will appear 


with 20 other 
Splendid Stories 


in 


Next Month’s SMCCLURE’S 


open for Lillian, another blonde with 
dainty features and diffident manners. 
For the magnificent salary of $35 a week, 
Lillian did her delicate emoting for Grif- 
fith in one-reel dramas that started her 
director and herself on the road to fame. 

Dorothy was paid even less, for she 
kept her job just by virtue of her re- 
lationship to her sister. She was always 
spoken of as Lillian Gish’s little sister 
and in a way that never held any hope 
that one day she would be a star in her 
own right. 

Somewhere along in here fits Mae 
Marsh, the little sister of “Birth of a 
Nation” fame. Mae’s sister, Lovey 
Marsh, who is now dead, had a small part 
in the Griffith picture. She took little 
Mae with her to the Biograph Studios 
to watch them make those curious 
movies. Mae, leaning up against the side 
of a set arranged as an up-to-date sitting 
room, gazed wide-eyed with wonder at 
her sister, Lovey, Lillian Gish, and Mary 
Pickford. David Grifith—at that time 
known as Larry Griffith, the fancy 
cognomen he used on the stage—watched 
this queer-looking youngster with the 
round, fascinated eyes. With a quiet 
sense of humor, for which he has always 
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been famous, he decided to speak to th 
gawky, frightened child. 

“What is your name?” he asked ber 

““M-M-Mae Marsh,” she stuttered _ 

“Would you like to act in the movie 
he prodded. 

In later years, Mae said she was gp 
she never did more than nod affirmatig: 
she was much too frightened to speak ' 

Griffith, with a disregard for Other pep. 
ple’s opinions and with the same exper, 
mental bug that has always been one 
his most valuable characteristics, gay 
her the lead, nonchalantly watching th 
looks of amazement and disapproval » 
the others’ faces. Mae was an gy 
duckling, and it did not seem possibk 
that any man with David Griffith’s repy. 
tion for admiring beauty could see in he 
anything more than an awkward, freckled. 
faced youngster, none too tidy about hy 
appearance. 

David Wark Griffith was married jy 
those days, and his wife was one of bis 
first actresses. She played in the Dall 
series—considered a remarkable fil 
drama during the era of celluloid atroc. 
ities. Griffith was paid something like 
$75 to $100 a week for his services, That 
to him was an enormous salary compared 
with the $18 a week he earned as a 
actor. 

I should like to be able to tell abou 
the amount of money he makes now, but 
money and David Griffith are not tok 
spoken of in the same breath. He hss 
no more money sense than a child of s& 
To him the filthy lucre for which » 
many directors strive should never k 
mentioned in connection with art. kk 
has made millions, but whenever he hs 
been in a tight place with his pictures 
he has never hesitated to dig down in bis 
own pockets and pay the expenses. To 
him the important thing is getting r 
sults. 


COULD write pages about salaries. A 

year or so ago the money paid thes 
stars was tabulated and printed. Norm 
Talmadge at that time was said to & 
receiving $10,000 a week. Her first jo 
with J. Stuart Blackton paid her $25: 
week. I am sure that the $10,000 meas 
much less to Norma today than the %% 
which was used to help her mother aw 
her sister, Constance, in those lean years 
before Norma had won fame and recog 
nition on her own account, and befor 
she married Joseph Schenck, the mult 
millionaire film magnate. 

Anita Stewart is another old-time Vite 
graph actress who is today independently 
wealthy. Anita’s brother-in-law, Raish 
Ince, gave her her first chance i @ 
movies, and when she was paid $354 
week cries of teacher's pet made her lif 
miserable. Anita has been one of the ie" 
thrifty women in motion pictures, and al 
though today when she works her sala 
is in four figures a week it is never! 
matter of bread and butter for her. He 
investments yield so much that she need 
never work unless she feels inclined. 

But there has been no greater mirate 
wrought in the advance of salaries pa 
the movie stars than in the price @ 
scenarios. 

It was late in 1910 when I joined 
sanay and began to read scenarios. 
poured in—a perfect avalanche. In thet 
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from the motorman 
had the movie bug. 
Even the 


dys every one 
io the bank p! sident 
[read until my eyes ached. t 
trees and the elevated railroad station 
looked like an nimated scenario. When 
| could find nothing to suit the directors 
t would dash off one of my own master- 
pieces. I paid prices ranging from ten 
dollars to twenty-five dollars, and nary 
an author con ined that he was under- 
es fact, in 1911 I sent Rupert Hughes 
a check for seventy-five dollars, and he 


wanted to star movement for erecting 


a monument in my honor. He told.me 
some years later I had saved his life 

I almost lost mine when I paid him 
seventy-five dollars. My boss thought I 
had gone mad. No scenario was worth 
seventy-five dollars. In recognition of 
my gracious gesture in helping _Rupert 
Hughes pay his rent, the author put me 
in his book “We Can’t Have Everything.” 
Ten years later Rupert Hughes offered 
$2,500 to get that scenario back, 
realizing that he could sell it for $10,000 
without even walking outside his study 


same 
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Diary of a Little French Girl 


—continued from page 57 


aginst a background of Broadway—dark 
buildings, sky-scrapers and flaring electric 
sims, her white body was silhouetted 
sharply. 

Every one sat up. It was not her beauty 
only: it was a certain peculiar voluptuous 
fascination that literally made itself felt. 
She was Broadway personified. Alluring, 
tempting, tantalizing and hollow. 

A lane was formed by men in evening 
dress. They sang and clamored for her 
as Poppy danced tantalizingly. Then all 
of a sudden, she clutched wildly at the 
scenery behind her, and falling heavily, 
rolled down the flight of steps to lay 
motionless. 

I knew something dreadful had hap- 
pened. 

“She’s drunk!” said a voice. 

“She is hurt!’ said Ossie, but the rest 
of the audience apparently guessed noth- 
ing and applauded wildly. 

As the curtains swung to, Ossie put his 
hand on my arm. He was very white. 

“Honey,” he said, “will you excuse me? 
I think she is hurt. I must go round and 
see. I won't be long.” 

“But do you—do you 
lane?” I asked bewildered. 

Yes,” said Ossie 

‘Then why did you not ever tell me?” 

‘Til explain later. The poor girl may 
be dying.” 

‘Go quick,” I said 

He patted my arm and went. Ossie 
and Poppy! She had said her Sweet 
Daddy was a millionaire and good to 
he—— I shut my eyes. Somehow in 
my heart I had thought that Americans 
were different 


know Poppy 


I will be here 


ATER an usher whispered to me: 
“Madame, Mr. Baldman says would 
you be kind enough to step into the 
lobby?” 
I followed him out through the dark 
theater. Behind us, pretty, undressed wo- 
me. were still parading, the jazz band 
blaring forth—how cheap is life 
As I reached Ossie, he said: 
Lane is hurt seriously, but not 
thank God.” f 
He was obviously upset, so I said to 
him Bently: “What do you want to do?” 
Take you home honey, and then come 
back and look after things.” 
‘ In the taxi I noticed he was smoking 
ote. its band on. I remembered 
4 anes words: “He likes the world 
® know he can afford the best—he’s 


“ Poppy 
fatally, 


that kind of man—smokes his cigars with 
the band on Oh, well! Why not? 
I said no when he asked me to marry 
him 


Sunday night. 

AM in a chaos. Two Americans are 

kissing me at the same time. 
them both and hate myself 

A woman of taste should never let her 
men’s kisses overlap; or she may find 
out how little they mean. And then, too, 
she may end up finally by becoming 
merely a sort of gasoline station along 
the Main Street of life. Quelle horreur! 

So attention, Mousseline! A _ smart 
French girl must guard her lips, because 
not every man can keep his mouth shut 

But Dave swept me off my feet. It 
has been a hectic evening. Everything 
went a little wrong, including me. 

First I phoned Mrs. Kingsley yesterday, 
asking her to excuse me from her dinner 
party tonight, as I had the proverbial 
headache. (Actually like most women it 
was a weak mind I was suffering from 
but a headache sounds better.) The 
truth was I did not want to see Ossie 
and he was to be there 
with him, of but just the same 
I do not want to discuss his sweetheart 
Poppy Lane, with him, and he wants to 
tell me about her. 

So about seven P. M. I put on my 
latest Mary Nowitsky pyjamas, ordered 
a light dinner and into bed with 
“The American Tragedy.’ But no sooner 
had I settled down than the phone rang, 
and Dave Reed, the wonderful American 
aviator I met at the Advertising Club, 
asked how soon he could see me. I de- 
cided ten minutes was the soonest 

So out of bed I hop, out of my 
pyjamas I jump and slip into a little 
white evening gown that really shows me 
off. I selected a black velvet wrap lined 
with white ermine, from Poiret, and 
pinned a white camellia in my hair. Then, 
looking for trouble, I took my perfume 
and pat it behind my ears, at the back 
of my neck, on the tips of my fingers 
and on the tiny flowers on my garters. 
Finally, ready for some action, I went 
down and met Dave 

It started at once 

On meeting me he kissed my hand 
“You look like a dream—are you real?” 

“T am afraid dinner will prove it con- 
clusively.” 

At the table as he slipped my wrap 
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fect harmless. 
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the back of my chair, his good- 
looking face was very near the back of 
my neck. “Your perfume tempts me,” 
he said softly, “What is it called?” 

“Tonight,” I answered, softly too. 

Tonight?” he said. “I wonder.” 

So did I. Dave Reed has a great 
magnetism. He disturbs me as no other 
man in this country has ever been able 
to do 

Dancing with me later, he whispered 
in my ear: “You are the most fragrant 
woman that was ever made. I really 
believe I am going to fall in love with 
you.” 

“How nice! 
with you too?” 

“By all means 
to return what 


And must I fall in love 

It would only be kind 
I gave you.” 

“A woman always returns 
love. Sometimes, because it is 
less,” I said flippantly. 

And then at once I regretted my words 
intensely. For I saw I had wounded him. 
He closed his eyes for a short instant, 
and when they opened I saw a look in 
them that I could never forget 


a man’s 
worth- 


Dave Reed loves me. 
dieu, but it is horrible to wound the hang 
that wants to bless. So I leaned More 
closely to him. I brushed for an instany 
his face with my cheek and a the reg 
of the music we danced sile tly and wer 
very close to each other. ‘ 

Then after the next dan 
we are up here in my suite 
here I don’t know. I ne 
aman up here. It was a 
do. It must have been D 
hypnotized me 

He asked if he might kiss me 
once. Fancy asking! I held 
to him, and—let him. And 
with all my heart I had not 
Dave is born a lover, and 
of that endless kiss will live 
ever. 

How cruel is destiny! 
in this country I could 

And the awful part was that just g 
the end of that kiss that shook us both 
the ‘phone rang wildly and 
said: “Honey, I must se 
It is very important. Can 
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————NEXT MONTH: 


Mouselline brings her diary to a close. 
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Clipped Wings 


—continued from page 14 


the Ritz, tea at the Plaza, dinner at 
Delmonico’s, supper at Healey’s and 
breakfast at Jack’s with a suitable line 
and an appropriate girl for each place 
But now I stand speechless before you. 
I don’t know what’s the correct thing to 
say.” 

“Say, what war were you in?” 

“The late German-American.” This 
was delivered with a curl of his lip. She 
ignored the thrust 

“Well, from what I’ve heard of it you 
ought to have kept your old line pretty 
well polished up and mastered a few new 
Certainly you learned either the 
French or German method of treating 
a lady. You act as if you got all your 
training in England.” 

“I did; one didn’t use a line over there. 
And now that I’m back, I don’t quite 
know how to entertain a nice girl. You'll 
forgive my stupidity, won’t you?” This 
was sincere 

“Don’t pull that 


ones 


‘nice girl’ stuff on me. 
If you used to be so high, wide and 
handsome, what’s the matter with you 
tonight? Wouldn't they give you any- 
thing to drink in uniform?” 

“IT don’t know. I didn’t ask.” 

“Don’t you drink?” 

He smiled. “Shall we dance this num- 
ber?” he asked politely, ignoring her 
question 

She stamped her foot 

“No,” she told him emphaticaliy, her 
eyes blazing. “You don’t have to dance 
with me unless you want to. I won't be 
dragged around. Unless you can at least 
pretend to enjoy it, I won’t dance with 
you. ['m going to take you back where 
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I found you and then throw out my ne 


again.” 

Henry bowed low. “May 
to your box?” 

She took his arm. “Don't be a crab 
she begged him prettily. “I want i 
have a good time tonight and theres 
nothing here but a lot of flatfeet. Yo 
looked human, and now walk out 
on me.” 

“What would you have 

“Oh, show some life. You look lik 
you had plenty of it in you. And me 
little boys did not kill enough Germans 
to get decorated for it. Come on a 
let’s get out of here. Ill pep you up! 
I have to build a fire under you. Met 
me at the door; I’m to get my 
coat.” 

He got his hat and coat and waited is 
her at the door wondering casually wht 
sort of girl this was—a little tough bs 
exceptionally pretty. Certainly there #8 
nothing here any prettier. Regarding ht 
professionally, he had done well. & 
had done so well that he was suspicios 
He was accustomed to having to fight ia 
anything as desirable as this. What ¥ 
she doing at the Ritz? Why had # 
picked him out? 

“What about 
iously inquired when sh¢ 
the door 


“T told them 


I escort you 


you 


me do?” 


going 


your trier ds?” he aa 
joined him 3 


I was going home Ths 
party is dead and ought to be given’ 
decent burial. Come on and I'll 0% 
you that New York isn’t any the 
since you left it flat.” 

She had a car waiting 
chauffeur to drive them to 
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Vingt, an old stable transformed into a 
dancing club. He remembered it vaguely 
9106. 
Pas right now,” she said after they 
were seated, “you can relax. You're 
among friends ~ She was waving to a 
few of them. “Just imagine I'm a little 
French girl and were in Ciro’s. Voulez- 
vous bouves avec moi, monsicur? Ze 
Americanes, ess SO jollee,’ she mim- 
icked. “Tell the waiter to rush us two 
bottles of Cliquot 1906. I'm thirsty. 
Forget your uniform The waiter will. 
Tell him it’s for me. Oh, I know this 
one.” The waiter bowed and smiled. 

But Henry could not respond. He 
tried feebly but he felt too selfconscious. 
He knew she was making sport of him 
but he could not return her gibes. They 
both drank eagerly of the champagne 
and said but little. 

“Well, if you won’t talk about any- 
thing else, tell me about the War,” she 
suggested, putting down her empty glass. 

“Once upon a time,” he began, “there 
was a big war. Some big brutes jumped 
on some nice, quiet, well-behaved people 
and were just about to kill them all 
when some cousins of theirs heard about 
it and ran over to help them. And 
right away the cousins licked the big 
brutes and chased them home and made 
them give back everything they had taken 
and then divided it up among the people 
it was taken from ” 

“Fine,” she cried, 
sense of humor after all. 
dance.” 

They danced. It was not the sort of 
dance they had done at the Ritz. It was 
i wild, disheveled dance. In ten minutes 
she taught him the shimmy and they were 
doing it madly. She danced with her 
whole body, every muscle responding to 
the rhythm. He noticed the people were 
staring at them and he tried to check 
her but she refused to heed him. Then 
the champagne reached his head and he 
danced on with abandon, holding her 
tightly lest she bounce from his arms. 

When they returned to the table he 
was ashamed of himself. That was no 
way to dance with a nice girl. What was 
she? Certainly nothing as beautiful as 
this could really be lonely and driven to 
asking for attention. Surely there was 
some one who watched over her. Her 
costume did not hint of the demi-monde 
and she looked him in the eye in no 
uncertain manner He was _ puzzled. 
Questionable ladies strove to please, not 
to exhibit their disdain, and their eyes 
were shifty 

She looked up 
glass. 

_ “You've got educated feet even if your 
brain is stalled,” she told him admiringly. 

Give me a cigaret please What’s your 
hame, anyway? Introductions are always 
made by sneezing nuwadavs.”’ ; 

“Henry Winton: what’s yours?” 

Phyllis—that’s enough for now 
a Southerner aren't 

He nodded 

“I thought so. I like Southerners when 
they don't get protessional.”’ 

“a * pe again, but Henry held 

- d1€ was getting bored. Maybe 
the girls had changed in two years Why. 
he girls in He uley’s and Busty’s used to 
have better than this. He had heard 


“you have got a 
Come on, let’s 


and smiled over her 


You're 
you?” 


it was the fashion to misbehave now. He |} 
had met two young girls in Liverpool who 

had just come over. They had acted 

strangely and told him queer things, but 

he thought they were only trying to | 
appear sophisticated 

Phyllis ordered an elaborate supper and 
tried to draw him out, but he had no 
interest in polite conversation. He was 
beginning to enjoy the champagne. 

They danced again, and then Phyllis 
announced she was ready to go home. 
He wasn’t quite sure what to expect. “I 
thought I was going out to entertain the 
troops tonight but I seem to have failed 
and instead of that made you entertain 
me,” she told him. 

“Oh, I’ve enjoyed myself very much,” 
he said. “But I’ve only been back four | 
days and I’m still a bit dazed. Forgive 
me again, will you?” 

The waiter brought the check. While 
Henry was fumbling for his pocketbook 
she reached for it and signed it. 

“Give the waiter a couple of dollars, 
will you, please?” she directed him. 

Henry looked at her a moment in 
anger. “Just who do you think you’re 
out with?” he asked. This was an un- 
expected event. He had anticipated 
something entirely different. He had been 
wondering just how much this evening’s 
outing was liable to cost him. Now he 
blushed at his thoughts. 

“With Captain .Henry Winton, of 
course,” she told him sweetly. “But I 
asked you to come here with me and| 
really I expected to give the party. Please 
let me, like a good boy.’ 

“I’m sorry you feel that way about it 
but I’ve never found it necessary to play 
such a role before. I may be a soldier 
but I hope I’m still a gentleman.” 

“You heard what I said about pro- | 
fessional Southerners, didn’t you?” she | 

| 


reminded him. 

“Yes, and I agree with you, but it 
doesn’t give you the privilege of insulting 
me. Pass me that check.” 

She handed it over reluctantly. ‘Don’t 
be an ass,” she said. “I’ve been wining 
and dining the soldiers for the past eigh- 
teen months. We all do it. This’ll take 
most of your bonus. I wouldn't have 
come with you if I’d known you were 
going to act like this.” 

He picked up the check and took the 
pencil to cross off the name. Then he 
stopped with the pencil poised 

“Mrs. Harold Storm,” he read and 
then repeated, “Mrs. Harold Storm! So 
you're Harry Storm’s wife?” 

She nodded absently. 

Then he broke into a 
laugh with no mirth in it. 

“What’s the matter? Why are you! 
laughing? Do you know my husband?” 

“Do I know him?” He stopped laugh- 
ing and his eyes narrowed. “Do I know 
him?” he repeated. “I should say I do 
And then some! Here I am being en- 
tertained by his wife Holy Moses! 
Waiter, bring me another bottle of that 
Cliquot. I need likker!” 

The girl settled back in her chair 
wrinkled her nose at him derisively 

“Now perhaps you'll tell mama about | 
the War! Maybe you can inform me 
where Harry is and what he’s doing. [| 
thought you might have some news for 
me 
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I shall consult my 
the matter 


“Not on your life. 
lawyer before discussing 
further. I * 

“Listen to me, Henry Winton,” she 
interrupted him, “and quit high-toning me. 
I know you’re tough. I know you don’t 
want to have anything to do with us 
nice girls. I know you. Well, let there 
be light! I’m just as tough as you are. 
I haven’t explored the gutters of London 
and Paris, but when it comes to the cool 
of the evening I ask 


“And I had to pay the hotel bill after 
he sailed and a lot of other bills he left 
behind,” interrupted Phyllis. “I’m going 
to divorce him as soon as he comes back.” 

“Why don’t you do it now?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do it now. No jury 
would give a woman a divorce while her 
husband was still abroad with the army. 
And it wouldn’t look right. War brides 
are supposed to forgive and forget. Be- 
sides I have no direct evidence. Remem- 


gloom, and you stole my 
you dine with us tomorrov 

He accepted. “Good 
and bowed low. 

“Aren't you going to 
night?” she asked, tilting 
expectantly. 

Henry hesitated and the: 

“Turn about is fair play 
“You objected to my lack 
about dancing, earlier in thi 


thunder. Wil 


night?” 
night.” he said 


> Me good 
P her face 


smiled, 

he chuckled 
1 enthusiasy 
vening. [j 
return the compli 





no odds from any 
man I married 
Harry four days be- 
fore he sailed. Four 
days as his wife was 
enough to blister a 
saint. Four days or 
four years. Besides 
that I know all about 
that court martial—a 
friend of mine took 
great pains that I 
should. I haven't 
heard from him in 
over six months. I’ve 
never taken his allot- 
ment. I shall never 
be his wife again 
Where is he?” 

“T heard that he 


was in Paris in Janu- 
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ment. When I kis 
you there won't 
any COnversatign 
about it beforehang 
Then he bowe¢ 
again d turned 
down the steps. 
“That's a promise!” 
she shouted to him 
as he got into the car 


CHAPTER II 


HI next nigh 
ry dined a 
home with 
her mother an 
father. He foun¢ 
them an elderly, dig 
nified couple with a 
academic interest in 
what he _ had bee 


Phyllis’s 








ary, but I havent 
seen him since 
fall. I was a witness for him at that 
court martial and perjured my immortal 
soul to help get him off.” 

“Tell me, is he coming home?” 

He looked at her for a moment, un- 
decided 

‘Don’t lie to me,” 
want to know. I can stand it 
soft.” 

He believed she spoke the truth. 

No,” he told her slowly, “he isn’t 
coming back. I heard in London that 
he had joined the Polish Legion. And 
from what I know of the matter I don’t 
think you'll hear from him again. At 
least, I hope not.” 

‘What have you got against him?” 

Oh, nothing. One has one’s likes and 
dislikes. I swore he was one of the 
twelve apostles once but now I wouldn't 
tell his mother I liked him to save him 
from hell.” 

“Go on and tell me why you don’t 
like him; I already know the worst.” 

Well, he rewarded my efforts to get 
him out of trouble by stealing my girl. 
He had to lie to her to do it.” 

‘Yes—and he had to lie to get me.” 

‘How'd you ever happen to marry 
him?” 

“Oh, I was young and thought aviators 
were just grand. Everybody else was 
getting married and I was afraid all the 
men would be killed off before I got one. 
Everybody was marrying a soldier then; 
it was considered patriotic. According 
to his story he was quite a catch, too. I 
guess I was just a silly little fool and 
deserved what I got.” 

“Yes, he used to tell us all about his 
yachts and his motors. Before we sailed 
for England he had the nerve to ask the 
C. O. if he could anchor his yacht in the 
bay off the Statue of Liberty when we 
were waiting out there for passage over, 
so he would be close by for roll calls.” 


last 


she commanded. “I 
I'm not 
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ber you helped to get him acquitted.” 

“So I did. So I did. And it was be- 
cause he had a wife at home that I was 
so willing to help him. Try and laugh 
that off!” 

“He has quite a reputation now as an 
aviator, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, he has. And he was pretty good, 
too. He handled a beautiful pair of 
guns. But he was always a grand stand 
artist. If enough people were watching 
him, he'd fight the whole Hun flying corps. 
And lick them, too. But if there was 
nobody watching him, he’d go off and 
leave his own men to fight it out. I 
caught him at it one day and we had a 
fight over it. I didn’t care what he did 
ordinarily but that day I lost a man on 
account of him! 

“So you're his wife? You can’t beat 
that. I should return the compliment to 
him by making a play for you.” 

“Just try and do it!” she blazed. “His 
wife might have something to say about 
that. Listen here: I’ve slipped up and 
fallen for one man but I don’t fall for 
any more. I’ve learned-my lesson. I’ve 
been playing around with all the boys to 
suit myself since I heard about that court 
martial, but there’re several of them that 
will tell you that you'd be wasting your 
time. They did. So don’t get ambitious; 
take me home like a good boy and don’t 
muss up my new gown.” 


HEY drove home in silence and he 

took her to the door. She lived in 
an old house on Park Avenue just north 
of the apartment house district. 

“I live with my own family,” she ex- 
plained. “Will you come to see me be- 
fore you leave town?” 

“Would you like me to?” 

“Certainly. Please forget the mean 
things I said tonight, but you were pro- 
voking. I’m used to spreading my own 
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doing the last two 
They asked many questions and 
seemed intensely interested in his opia- 
ions. They expressed great pleasure a 
his praise of the British and great su 
prise at his lack of enthusiasm for th 
French. The papers had said so mam 
things to the contrary. They inquired 
indifferently about Phyllis's husband and 
he gathered that they did not approve 
of their son-in-law and were happy to 
keep their daughter at hor Her father 
was a partner in a private banking hous 
and had made several trips to England 
during the war. They mpared sub 
marine frights and impressions of Lo 
don. Henry was more or less at ease 

After dinner Henry and Phyllis’s father 
were continuing their discussion when st 
interrupted 

“Sorry, daddy, but it’s 
amused now. If you w 
sional information you'll 
a lunch some day. Madg 
party tonight and asked us 
So cease firing, Captain 
a leg.” 

“I wish you wouldn't use so mud 
slang, Phyllis,’ her mother suggest 
gently as they left. “I don’t know whats 
come over you girls since the War. 

Henry agreed with her silently. Some 
thing had certainly come over the gi 
He reflected that his own criterion @ 
judgment was sadly antiquated 

“You don’t mind being dragged out 
a party, do you?” she asked as they wet 
out. “It’s just down the block And it 
you're bored we can always leave But 
I do want to show the cats my 0 
beau.” 

“Am I your new beau? 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“T'll bite. And just what am I sf 
posed to do to assist in your exhibition 

“Oh, appear interested 
other girls but keep your 
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gle you're doing it. Be proprietory.” 


“ 
al don’t revert to tintype again to- 
night,” she cautioned him. “I was afraid 
you weren't getting enough champagne 
x dinner. You talked like a guide-book. 
You must have done something interest- 
ing during the war in spite of what you 
have to say about It. 

They walked down to a big apartment 
nouse and were noisily received at 
Madge’s apartment. There were about 
ffteen people present, all equipped with 
gasses and in a hilarious mood. There 
were two tables of bridge in the library 
and a crap game on the floor in the 
living room. Henry was relieved to find 
two people there he knew—one was a 
dassmate at college and the other was 
an aviator he had known up in Scotland. 
Both were still in uniform and they three 
formed a little group over by the side- 
board and had a few drinks while they 
recalled familiar names and swapped news 
of mutual friends 

Madge helped Phyllis off with her coat. 

“Where'd you get the big, strong air- 
man, Phyl? You don’t let any grass 
gow under your feet.” 

' “Oh. I found him down at the Ritz last 
night. He’s bad news from the West 
when he’s sober, but. give him a few shots 
in the arm and he shakes wicked feet and 
has good ideas. What have you got on?” 

“Nothing worthy of the effort. Can I 
play with your sweetie? Is it a sweet 
and low or is he a spare part?” 

“You leave him alone,” snapped Phyllis. 
“‘He’s got the European complex and 
I'm going to make him wish he was back 
in Paris. When I get through with him 
you can have him but not until then. I 
don’t want my style cramped by any 
competition. Puts ideas in the young 
boys’ heads. The best thing he has in 
his favor is that he doesn’t like Harry, 
my peripatetic Romeo, now trying to pull 
an Enoch Arden on me.” 


ENRY had joined the crap game and 
was shooting dollar bills at the rate 
of five each throw He had indifferent 
luck, and finally left off playing and began 
to look around him. Madge, he was given 
to understand, had a husband who was 
abroad with the Peace Commission. 
There were two men in uniform who were 
just back from a Texas camp and one 
of the girls was the wife of one of them. 
Another girl was her  sister-—named 
Gladys—and there was a young divorcée 
named Louise something. There were 
several unattache d men; one was a broker 
and one was a movie producer who asked 
him something about photography from 
aplane. They were all very cordial and 
some one handed him a drink as soon as 
his hand was free 
Every one was drinking heavily and 
soon one bridge game broke up and joined 
the Crap game. Henry noticed that 
Phyllis Was over on the sofa with the 
movie producer whose name was appar- 
ay Bert, and that he was holding her 
eee d unusually attentive and 
of eee —~ at his rapid succession 
oo a “og wondered if she knew 
er ofes Present when she had 
ion. the oe His eyes rested on 
smiled ogh ifted to meet Madge’s. She 
im knowingly and came over. 


cr a moment he felt very miserable. 

“You're just back, aren’t you?” Madge 
inquired 

“Yes,” he told her. “Five days.’ 

“Would you mind awfully if I asked 
you what that second ribbon is? I 
know the first one is the D. S. C.” 

“That’s a British decoration,” he ex- 
plained. “I was out at the front with a 
British squadron for a while. I trained 
in England, too.” 

“T wonder if you knew Bill Tindell?” 

“Sure I did,” he told her. “He was 
a prince. He roomed next door to me 
for a while at Oxford. I saw him killed. 
He put up a stout effort but it was no 
good. His wings came off at a couple of 
thousand feet when he pulled out of a 
dive—I was standing on the field watch- 
ing him.” 

Madge was dabbing at her eyes with 
her handkerchief. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 
I say something wrong?” 

“No, no, I’m sorry. He was my 
brother, that’s all. We mustn’t get senti- 
mental—let’s have a drink.” 

He went to the sideboard and poured 
out two drinks of Scotch; then joined her 
again. 

“We mustn’t get sentimental,” she re- 
peated, wiping away the tears. “The 
War is over now. Let the dead bury the 
dead. But you will come around to see 
mother sometimes, won't you? She's 
trying to be brave and she’s eating her 
heart out to talk to some one who knew 
brother.” 

“Sure I will.” 

“And don’t try to soft soap Phyl about 
her husband. She knows it all. A little 
cat in the Y. M. C. A. sent home a copy 
of the court martial proceedings. I’m 
glad she did, though, now that it’s all 
over. But we had a bad time with her 
at first. She was sort of out of her head 
and ran wild for a time. Can't blame 
her much. That’s the worst of being 
raised in a hothouse. When you do get 
out in the open it takes a long time to 
get your pores closed. Don't let her 
bluff you, though. Spank her if you 
have to. She needs it. But don't let 
her bluff you. She’s all bluff.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Wait and see. It’s time she met her 
match. I hope you're it. I’m fond of 
Phyl but I’m just feline enough to be 
tired of seeing the scalps dangling. And 
don’t fall in love with her yourself. That’s 
fatal.” 

“IT see. 
words.” 

“That’s it.” 

“But why give me this excellent ad- 
vice? I may not be a candidate.” 

“Oh, yes. All men are, if she wants 
them to be.” 

‘And what makes you think she wants 
me to be?” 

“Use your eyes, big boy, use your eyes, 
even if your brain fails you.” 

The conversation between Phyllis and 
the movie man was lagging, and now the 
girl eyed Madge and Henry. Presently 
she joined them, leaving Bert to watch 
the crap game. 

“Don’t vamp my man,” she cautioned 
Madge. “I’ve already warned you. Bert 
wants to take us three down to the Beaux 
Arts later. Shall we go?” 
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tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before. Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 
else like it.Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 
American School of Photography 


Dept. 6342 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Study at Home ~<a 


Become a lawyer. \ 
Legally trained men win high 
positions and big success in business \ 
and public life. Greater opportunities 
now than ever before. 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 Anaually! 


We guide you step by step. Degree of 

LL E’ LaSalle law graduates practicing 

in every state. We furnish all text mate- \ 

rial, including 14-volume w Library. 
weost. Easy terms. Valuable, inter- 

esting 96-page book free. Send for it NOW. 


| LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 256-L Chicago 
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of Fine 
Im ported 
Instruments 


BEGINNERS Make $50 a Week 


Drafting is the BIG field, men! Every industry you 
can name BEGINS with the draftsman. Without 
mechanical drawings—by the thousands—every shop 
in the land would be STOPPED. [I'll teach you draft- 

ing by mail, in record time! 
$10, 000 * YEAR isn’t extraordinary pay for a 
finished draftsman. Nor $3,500 to $5,000 
right from year of graduation. Lots of opportunities; 
hardly a day we don t get letters—telegrz ams “Can you 
send us a man?” So give me your name! Never mind 
about ready cash. I just want to know you mean business. 
IT’S EASY * AND interesting to learn draft- 
ing You need nc talent for draw- 
+s, and with tools. One of my 
soahe r is just seventeen. But 
rown-up salary next season! I 
1yone a finished draftsman who 
ind clip this coupon for my 

l 


ing its all done by 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 

1951 Lawrence Avenue,Chicago Div. 17-32 
Send me FREE and POSTPAID, in time for 
FREE TOOL OFFER, your new book, Suc- 
cessful Draftemanship, and material on your 
bome course, terms, etc. 


Address 
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“STAMMERING 


|fs Gause and Gire ” 
be qu cured if you stammer. Send 10 


age 


sind Btuttering. it telle how 1 cure 





F Sta er Stuttering for 20 ears 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 2416 Bogue Building, 





Indianapolis 











i. St 
4a 
Youn y 


av >, your, clothes | 
1e ’sbe autiful”™ —or*‘She’s 
1ioned—or “She’s clever. Now 
fashionably dressed at lowcost. 


Have Beautiful Clothes 
kiy at Low Cost 


for wy 
have Three © r Four 
UL, dresse saat 


PRISE 
eta, 


0 
Be Fashionably Dressed—Also Earn 
Money as a ‘*‘Modiste-Milliner”’ 

If you're between the ages of 15 and 60—can 
read and write plain English—if you want to be 

a fashionably gowr nog wx manore ara a splendid 
incom upon f 9 Fr ee Box 1 
tea PROUE, No obligation. Get it Dow. 


Ds oo Serene Counts ss 
rector of instruc 
The FASHION, IN Nevivure 
Dept.281, 4534 W. Ravenswoo0 
Ave., ea, 
Send me r Free Book * “Fashion § rete”’ 
end full Mparticulare of “Na-Way’’ Training, 
witbout any obligation on my par 


Name.....---------. 





Please specify whetber Mrs. or Mise 


Address—......—_-—--—------ 
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“All right. This party is going to 
break up shortly. Mother wants to get 
some sleep. You'll go, won’t you, Cap- 
Of course, you will. We've simply 
got to have a fourth, you know, even if 
you don’t want to come.” 

That seemed settled, so they went back 
to the crap game. The party did break 


| up early and he and Phyllis lingered be- 
| hind, 
| down to the Beaux Arts. 


and then the four of them went 


HE Beaux Arts was very lively. A 
surprising number of people joined 
from time to time. Henry saw a 
old friends and went over to 
— tables while some one else was visit- 
ing at his. They had all heard of his suc- 
cess at the front and were loud in their 
congratulations and made him drink sev- 
eral toasts with them to those who would 
not come back. He hadn’t.realized that 
the papers had been playing up his name 
to such an extent. By two o’clock he was 
drunk. He became jolly. Phyllis egged 
him on and he began to tell anecdotes— 
tales of Paris and London. He was over- 
come with good will. They laughed at 
his stories—he told more: funny things 
that he had seen at the front—strange 
happenings in fights—funny people who 
had come over sightseeing—a Congres- 


them 


| sional Committee over to inject politics 


into the scene. He told them how the Re- 
publicans had stayed at one hotel and 
the Democrats at another and both had 
spent their entire time spying on each 
other. He felt pleased that they laughed 
so heartily. He danced with a feeling of 
pleasure in the music, in the crowd. It 
wasn't so bad to be back, after all. He 
was glad he was still alive and not lying 
in a shallow grave in Flanders as those 
others were. He watched Phyllis danc- 
ing with Bert. She certainly was a 
coquette. He didn’t like the way she 
put her cheek up to Bert’s. She had 
done just that with him. Why should 
he bother about what she did? He was 
not concerned in the matter. 
They -left about three 
Madge home, and he and Phyllis got 
into another taxi. Why go home? 
“Let’s go up to Healey’s—you and I.” 
At Healey’s they danced again. They 
danced as if they had but one pair of 
feet between them, and Henry’s thoughts 
became more and more disturbed... 
That fellow Bert held her hand. Well, I 
won't. I’m drunk but I’m not going to 
get sentimental. She’s just a flirt. Madge 
warned me. Anda married woman. She 
ought to be home in bed. Well, I'll take 
her home 
They left Healey’s 
and pleasant. “Let’s ride 
off in a hansom. Funny things, 
Keep them just for drunks.” 
He took her hand carelessly. It was 
warm and gripped his tightly. Her head 
was on his shoulder. He kissed her. She 
was crying. Why was she crying? Her 
lips clung to his. He was crying, too 
And so they rode through the park— 
both crying softly—holding each other 
very close. 


Bert took 


The air was cool 
around and cool 
hansoms. 


HE next morning he went out to 
Mineola and got his final discharge. 

No, he didn’t want a reserve commis- 
sion. He never wanted to see the army 


88 


again. Fly? Oh, yes. Bu 
army. Sixty dollars bonus 
something for nothing! 

He dined with his father 
He hadn't seen much of hin 
father had met him at the 
were shy with one another 
had wanted to know everyth 
ing all at once, yet Henry 
about anything that seem 
him. 

The elder Winton apparently coyg 
not realize that war was anything but 3 
press agent stunt. You had to do why 
you were told to do—not what you wou 
like to do; and you took what they gay 
you—not what you thought you ough 
to have. Men who got things by round. 
about ways and political pull and friends 
higher up were regarded with Contemp 
Even though they had earned distinctig, 
Honors and promotion sought the map— 
that is, if the honors were real and th 
promotion earned. But there was a |g 
of bunk about the whole game. 

Decorations were a farce; they ough 
to be abolished. Nine chances out ¢ 
ten it was the wrong man. Fighting jy 
the air was something no man could liv 
through long if he stuck to it. The goog 
ones were all dead—yes, all dead 

Couldn't a man get so skilled that k 
was infallible? Rot. They just got over. 
cautious and picked their fights. Th 
common herd were cannon fodder jus 
like the infantry. Some one had to & 
the dirty work. Aviators were bom t 
be killed, not to come home and str 
about. And those that did come back 
ought to be ashamed—there must 
something wrong with them. If yw 
stuck to your job long enough you wer 
sure to get killed. All good ones 
were dead 

His father 
finally stormed. 
things. People would like it. His 
government had recognized his skill an 
daring and had decorated him—promote 
him. Bunk! He must belittle him- 
selfi—the slackers would do enough di 
that. Those who had not gone ove 
would disparage the efforts of those who 
did go. Bunk again—there were plenty 

f slackers at the front—some of them 
would come back all covered with medals 
Who cared? 

All evening Phyllis wor 
she out with Bert? Was he holding be 
hand now—or maybe more? Perhaps 
she was out with some else. Wel 
he didn’t care if she Did she & 
pect to see him again? He wasnt suf 
She was funny girl. What was s 
really like underneath? Shell-shocked- 
that was what was the ter with het 
now. Knocked off her nce by th 
cur of a husband. 


not in the 
At lag 


that Night 
so far, His 
sat but they 
His fathe 
ng and noth. 
ould not tak 
to interes 


nstrated, and 
must not say sucd 


argued, ret 
He 


ried him. Was 


down tow 
on his busines 
1 successil 
is very poliié 
rticular que 


HE next day he w 

with his father to cal 
friends. It was not entire! 
proceeding. Every one 
and anxious to ask some r qu 
tion that was on his mind “Solder 
soldier, come from the wars, what @ 
you see of my true love?” They seeme 
to do nothing but ask questions, ® 
they always expected ertain answé 
and were hurt if they didn't get & ® 
smiled and tried to appear interested, a0 
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At las ” HESE aren’t just stories,” we said to the Editor of Smart Set, after 
thrilling hours spent with his March manuscripts, “these are pages 


me: torn out of the very heart of life! I didn’t see how you could make 
t but the amore vital magazine than February Smart Set — but this one has 
His fathe more heart beats to the square inch than any magazine you—or any 
and noth | other editor—ever published. What outspoken writers! What fas- 
d not tak | cinating disclosures! What heart-throbs and love thrills!” 

. “Tell it to the public,” said the Editor, so here are just a few of the 
tly coulg 20—and more —treats in store for you: 

hing but ; : ‘i 

7 “‘Forgive Me My Trespasses 

they an In a quiet street in a little town lives a beautiful woman whom the neighbors know 


YOU ough only as Mrs. Jones. Her secret is known only to her husband and herself. Now, 
by round. bd because Smart Set agreed to hide her identity, that secret will be shared by 
nd friend a agazine Smart Set readers. 

‘ As you read these amazing disclosures, you learn the true character of a woman 
Contempt whose name was spread in big, black headlines across the front pages of New York 
distinction of papers. You will meet the girl stenographer who was said to be the worst woman 
the man— , on Broadway, and you will find how strangely different trom the girl scandalized 
al and the by the public and press, is the real woman. 


* 2 PEN “Can a Good Wife 


es. out d Be a Good Sport” 


ighting in 
could live You young married women 
The good whose husbands move in a 


ead sporty set will read with un- 
ed that he derstanding this startling dis- 
t got over closure of an attractive young 
hts. Th wife who moves in a metro- 
odder jus politan atmosphere of speed, 
had to ¢& : sparkle, thrill and excitement, 
re bor to - and whose husband was will- 
and stné I ' ti t ing to allow her to “‘step out 
hark n wma e with other men—so long as 
some back 


she did not object to his 
must be 


mf Secrets from = “=” 


| you were 


good ones the Lives ‘eae 
ated, and ac O e. 
say Such of Folks Here is one of the warmest, 


e it His 


kill an most pulsating love letters you 
he S ver: W ho Have have ever read. Fearing that 
—promoted \ 


little h she was about to lose the 
‘littie fim- 


anki ° 1 ° 9 man she loved, this girl poured 
enougn ol : 

< ] AVC! ] AAT th ery soul to him. 
sone Ot 1ved 1 e S out her very soul to him 


neal Some of the greatest writings 
those who 


D of the world have been love 
eep est letters. This one has a sincer- 





ere plent 

. of tn . INC , 1 OF WE 

e Ol = . ity, frankness and fervency NUNCIATA ATTRACTS A MAN OF WEALTH 

wi hrills that will quicken your own Next Month’s Smart Set brings you more of those vivid 
I a a episodes in the life of the lovely cigarette girl of 

him. Was heart-beats. the Hotel Conquestador in gay Miami. 


olding her 

— a ‘é ” 
_ Pet I Made My Husband Proud of Me 
Ise. Wel , 

id she & M , **I found that I was losing my husband's love,” said a woman of forty, whom the 
ssn't su arc world admires for her charm and vitality, to the Editor of Smart Set. ‘“‘While he 
ne remained true to me, yet I could see him looking wistfully at women who had more 


hock Y youthfulness than myself. 
-shocked— 


th he “I made up my mind that I wouldn’t lose him—that I would rejuvenate myself, 

r wa and recapture some of the fascination that had drawn him when I was twenty. I 

e by tha met with amazing success—I had him sending roses to my boudoir, pleading with 
me as did my lover of old.” 


This happy woman, at the Editor’s request, set forth in detail the steps she took to 
own tow make herself young and alluring again—steps that can be taken by any woman. 


is busines 
besip SET “My Buddy’s Mam’selle” 


ular que Here’s an A.E.F. man—revealing for the first time one of those hidden little 
“Soldier romances of Tin Hat days. 
what at On Sale “At Chateau Thierry,” this Yank says, ““My buddy, big Sam, saved my life. When 


I came weak from the hospital, he put me up to gain strength at the farm where 
tions, a F b his little mam’ selle lived with her mother. 

jn answet e ruary St “Yvonne and I were like magnet and steel. ‘Ah! Mon Dieu, I love you —I want 
et it. He you,’ she cried into my lips, her warm, sweet breath blending with mine until they 
were both like two merging flames. How could I be true to Sam? Then came the 


rested, a All Newsstands order to move up. Yvonne flung herself into my arms — and Sam saw us. Had I 


lost a buddy in winning a French girl’s heart?” 


ey seemet 
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answered the questions as best he could, 
but he never seemed to give the right 
answer. He knew he was not doing it 
very well. His father kept interrupting 
to answer for him, so he left it to his 
father who became a sort of interlocutor. 
As a returned hero he was not very 
successful He kept thinking of an 
Italian with a big bear on a chain— 
dancing for the children. 

That evening he called up Phyllis— 
just to say good-bye—he was leaving the 
next day. Yes, she did expect to see him 
again. Would he come up now? He 
did 


HE received him formally and they 
sat and talked idly. They discov- 

ered some mutual acquaintances. They 
found they had met at a prom at his 
college years before. At least they were 
both at the same prom. The ride in the 
hansom was forgotten. Phyllis was a 
lady for the moment. But this mood 
did not last. 

“Let’s snap out of this,” she suggested 
suddenly. “Let’s go out somewhere and 
dance. A few moments more of this 
and life will be all in vain. I need a 
flock of drinks. So do you. I'll even 
let you give the party if you insist.” 

They went down to the Knickerbocker 
Grill and braced themselves with a few 
drinks. She taught him a new dance that 
was just coming into favor. As the 
alcoholic fumes mounted to their heads, 
their dancing began to reflect their mood. 
Then they grew tired of dancing and re- 
turned to the table. 

“When are you 
asked him suddenly. 

“IT don’t know. I have no plans. 
haven’t even any ideas.” 

“Why go home at all, then?” 

“Oh, I must. I haven't been 
for nearly three years.” 

“Ts there some one in particular down 
there that you want to see?” she asked 

“No. Just relatives and friends. Or 
rather friends of father’s. I’ve been away 
at school and college and in the army for 
ten years now. I've got to go back and 
get acquainted again. And I’ve got to 
straighten out my property.” 

“Then you may not come 
some time?” 

“T really don’t know. All my friends 
are still in the A. E. F. I’ve got a 
number of dates with them when and 
if they do get back. We used to lie awake 
in England and up at the front at night 
and plan things we'd like to do to enjoy 
life in case we lived through it. One 
fellow and I decided that if we lived 
through it we were going to start out 
from New York without a cent and beat 
our way around the world. The game 
was that we could do anything but work. 
But he got bumped off, so that’s can- 
celed. It’s funny when you're facing 
death how money loses its value. I can’t 
remember that any of our ideas ever 
hinged on money. We were beyond 
money then. I don’t think I know which 
of my friends have any money and which 
haven’t. We all used to dip into each 
other’s pockets when we needed to. 
There’s another fellow who decided that 
since he was an orphan and had no home 
he’d become my secretary. I was to feed 

| him, clothe him, amuse him, but pay him 


back?” she 


coming 


home 


back 


for 


90 


nothing. He’s in a hos, 
with his thigh bone shatt 
plosive bullet. Then the: 
who decided with me th 
a yacht and anchor it off 
it up with likker and beat 
drink ourselves to death p 
out in Arizona with the « 
in No Man’s Land after 
and there was a gas at 
didn’t have a mask. He 
out of the wreck and got 
German, but it was almo 
“Then you don’t know 
come back here or notre 
“No. I really don't 
“Well, I won’t beg you 
go home.” 
In the taxi he tried to 
arms again but she pus 
So he settled back in his 


“No, you're going hom: 


get somebody else to p 
don’t love me.” 

“Who said I did?” 

“Then you don’t?” 

“Hardly,” he said sn 
wouldn't expect me to 
would you? It wouldn't 
breath if I did say it n 
scarcely been acting in 
kindle any such tender 
breast.” 

“My, you are particula 
definitions and in your a1 
going to give me lessons 
should act to accomplish 
scornfully. 

“I could,” he assured |} 


known by the company hx 


man by the respect she 
“Meaning?” 
“That I am 


sure the 


me would be distasteful ev: 


if you realized them. | 
lady but some fool might 
mistake about you 
I'd try not to foster the 
do. You seem to be 

a lesser role.” 


and 


= SHANK you for not! 
of the world cer 

some queer ideas. You 

duct yourself properly i: 


Mrs. Caesar or Mrs, Potiph 


you can put a girl in o: 
pigeon-hole you're Moses 
out. 
the nice girl is saying th 
are you sure I mean what 


it? Then we'll say good-bye 


we are mistaken in ea 
didn’t tell me you were s\ 

“Nor did you tell me 
a bluffer.” 

“Oh, so that’s it? You 
have the courage to play 
ous woman but you're 
you brave the pitfalls of 


snatch your Eurydice from 


not get your money’s wo 
asbestos underwear but 
to waste any money | 
you're sure you'll need 


] 
you to my bonding compa! 


“J think you misund 
mean that I know your 
of the way you try to 


fool a horse-fly, you know 


you're bluffing when you 


I don’t act up to your 


7 


Would byy 
I 4 Beach fil 
¥ l idies and 
ntly He; 
He Crashed 
‘Ot shot up 
On and he 
lly crawled 
Olt a dead 
0 late, 
her you! 


me On, let's 
her in his 


him away 


ner. 


Go on. Jj 


with. Yoy 


ingly. “Yoy 
that I did 
be worth the 
You have 
manner t¢ 
ssion in my 


both in your 
vurs. Are yoy 
just how | 
t?” she asked 


‘A man is 
Keeps, a Wo 
I inds.” 


iS you give 
n to yourself 
know youre a 
sily make a J 

I were you 
stake as you 

g yourself ip 


You men 
do gather 
ilw iVs con- 
presence ol 
r, but unless 
or the other 
vith the lights 
ideas of what 
is season. Not 
I say. Is that 
Apparently 
h other. You 
ich a moralist.” 
you were sud 


think that you 
vith a danger 
fraid that after 
her wiles and 
hell, you may 


rth. You want 


you don’t want 


ing it unless 
Shall I refer 
nd me. | 
idy in spite 
You can 
And I know 
that way 










































1 London “Well, permit me to tell you, Henry 
Y an e Winton, formerly of the Savoy and more 
Other one lately from the rue Pigalle, that I’ve ¢ CW y eS 


‘ould ed anv Mm re The 
Me + never loved any oy we Be <* I do 
ach, tl + won't make any difference what sort 


idies ang ; m or ar . I only hope | 
and oman I am or am not only pe 
ty. He’ all in love with a real man, that’s all. n ace OW er 


© Crashed | want no four-flushers with heavy ac- 


l “ae . HE style in face powder has changed La-May is made by a secret formula; it contains 

Up : € J i 
: cident — ” Smi New 4 » only the finest and purest ingredients that doctors 
1 and he i a .7 7 . Smart New York women no longer us¢ } fi and pi gred he I 
- wiles I'm sorry oe out, age be _ a powder to cover the skin like a paint; they use op skin spe ry —— . a — aetieine 
aWieg “ ‘ aving any 0 e hes s a powde at i roves e né ‘ ‘ey, for your skin, to refine the texture of your skin an 
but I’m not ha g : P a powder that improv the natural life-like 4, prevent enlarged pores, blackheads and irrita- 


it a dead of Egypt this season. God knows I beauty of their skin without showing con- tions Over a millon of our most intelligent 

late ht to recognize a wild woman when spicuously as make-up. American women are praising La-May; they say it 

ler you ought a loesn’t survive ‘ La-May (French, Poudre L’'Amé) set this keeps the skin young, stays on longer and looks 
a. ] see one. A man doesnt survive many new style La-May is different because it Detter than any other powder 

: . > vy ade sev . sy .. ‘ Vhe o 0 o vmackage 0 a- y be 

mistakes in that line. I’ve made several does not give the opaque appearance of the .. ae oe nal eee I Re tty 

in my day but I'll bet money that I never old-fashioned heavy powders. You cannot tell” py first-class dealers evervwhere at one dollar—in 


> On, let's This baby has b hi it from ordinary powder except that it goes On White, Flesh, Brunette and Tan. You ca et a 
is Daby has Durnt his : ; , sh, Brun An a 1 can g 
make another . smoother and looks so much better. It gives large trial size for only thirty-five cents. Remember, 


. fingers for the last time and isnt even a natural beauty you cannot detect from a Five Thousand Dollars Reward is offered anybody 
er in his going in the same room with the fire youthful, naturally pretty complexion It Who can buy a + beng a finer, a purer or a safer 
Mm away ’ ice littl irls b leaves I suggestion of make-up The dif powder than La-May anywhere at any price, even 

’ That’s that, and nice little girls bore me, eaves no suggestion na I at Five Dollars a box. If you want to try La-May 


pS ales H ference between this new style transparent . . one . Pp . 
7 _ . i p . if you want a perfect Loose Powder Vanity 
whether they are kick ng up their heels La-May and the ordinary old-style opaque filled with this pure La-May—read the special offer 
h. ¥ or not. I neither want eg them cut powders is that the opaque powders paint the printed below 
ou re tee yr spank 2m. § ski iding the natural life-like glow of the : ‘ 
their eye teeth nor spank them. So I ain, hiding o natural er Blow of the 1 nose Powder Vanity At Half Price 
think I’m going to lead a very singular complexion. le average yle | 


on. I] 


‘ ’ ; 7 2 gives a corpse-like appearance instead of a Every girl that sees this wonderful new La-May Sport 
tterly devoid of morals but " J ein Vanity for loose powder wants one That's why it is used 
lite rm u "he: te Bee ’ fresh, healthy, natural tone La-May by more women than any other Vanity sold in America 
‘Yo my tastes are highly d C ultivated I’m meets all the requirements of a It is Bot only charming ia appearance 1 delightfully, 
+ > arfec ace der b also rfectly conve er) i uo 0 oO 
t | di sorry to be such a disappointment but - rfect a powder ; ut al nd just enough powder on your puff. No spilling—no 
C “Tig re e > Ww an’s , nereases the natura breaking and crumbling—no glue or plaster of paris as in a 
h r I've never bee n any woman Ss toy and I life-like glow of compact This vanity ts very thin, dainty tn size (two 
ort he * and one half inches in diameter) made in lustrous blue 


don’t care to begin now, charming as 


‘ou have . your skin. enamel with mirror and holds a thick, soft, wool puff. You 
ae that prospect appears when in your pres- saalty weet with bowder by lifting out the sifter tray 

or f ° . hese a ay Spot anities were f ) 

nner 0 He once. I think I can see just what you ’ rn evores .or Afty cents, but to get you to try LacMay Face 

ng 4 y “ Powder we will send one to you filled a- 

i would do to the toy In other words, White, Flesh, Brunette or Tan for half pric y-fiv 
in vor impressed with the danger of falling cents.” But you must use the coupon below and send It 
\ oor in love with you. You'd be certain to Only one to a person 
ATE Vol e . " 

haa leave behind worse scars than come from The C. % J 


Spe burns. I’d just as soon smoke in a 
— blimp hangar or dive on a triplane. Here 
we are.” ; 
1 Man is —— = ~ a © 
‘ a He took her to the door and turned = =~ Regular 50 / es 
abruptly as if to go pe . Value for /z 


“You mean this is good-bye?” she 4 a% . lx 
asked, trembling slightly - UDF s) " 
ou give a. 2 ; : , o y : 

ae Yes,” he said, standing awkwardly in —/; “ 

yourseli ¥ 


the vestibule, fingering his hat. Damn it, 
you're a : 
maha why had he taken so much champagne? 
bila é . “o . 
This was not a dignified exit. He always 
had prided himself on his exits. Final 
impressions, he considered, were. very 
important. 
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HE came up close to him and pulled 
his face down to hers and kissed 
him. He stood rigid for a moment and 





vad then crushed her in his arms. Beautiful Blue Enamel 


“You'll come back, won’t you?” she 


anne A bezzed. Will NeverTarnish 


© Tight “No, I'm damned if I will!” he almost 
of what shouted, and then he kissed her again | ————— 


7 quickly and went out. s 
Nor “ty 
1s hi She pulled the curtains aside and W r ] n k ] e + G oO 


watched him as he threw himself into the like magic! No need having wrinkles today. 
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February McClure’s 


before Maimie and her steady, arrogant 
stare. 

“I want your help, Miss Yorke. 
wife is ill. 

Maimie lighted a fresh cigaret from 
the stub in her fingers, and allowed a 
faint, cruel smile to play about the corners 
of her mouth. 

“I guess nobody's feeling too good 
aboard this ship, captain,” was her 
answer. “The Hatteras isn’t what you 
might call a bunch of lavender, and any- 
way it’s damn hot.” 

“I thought at first maybe it might be 
malaria,” Bill Mallory went on doggedly, 
“but I was wrong. It’s something I can’t 
figure out, and this ship won’t touch New 
York in than two weeks. Rotten 
coal. Down below they're getting the 
last revolution out of her now, but—but 
two weeks is a long time, Miss Yorke. 
I’m scared.” 

Maimie inhaled smoke slowly, deliber- 
ately. 

“Tough luck,’ she 
emotion. But if you 
quietness in the old roost take my tip 
and don’t tell her about this little con- 
versation. She’d sooner take poison than 
have me around.” 

Bill stood firm. 

I don’t know anything about that, 
Miss Yorke. And when it’s a case of 
sickness we've got to be human at least. 
I tell you, this thing’s beyond me. I’m 
up against it. There’s nobody aboard 
could help like you. God knows I’m 
worried enough about her, but—it isn’t 
only her. She wanted to come with me 
this trip and get back home early in the 
fall, because next spring—why, maybe 
you understand.” 

‘I can guess.”” There was no softening 
note in Maimie’s voice 

“I'd give everything I have or ever am 
likely to have,” he said, “to place her in 
a doctor’s hands this very minute. I cant 
do that. Can’t do more to drive the ship 
nearer a doctor. But you're a woman, 
and you'd understand where I'd only 
flounder. I want you to come and do 
what you can.” Maimie got out of her 
deck chair, the sneer gone; but there was 
triumph in the cold glitter of her eyes 

Listen,” broke from the woman as 
she faced him, “I’m not her sort, 
She’s playing up for a halo when she goes 
to glory, and I’m Wouldn't know 
how to wear the darn thing if I had one. 
When I aboard this ship—well, 
never mind about that But 1 wasn't 
good enough dirt even her to tread 
on then. Dirt, I said,” she went on, her 
rising a shade ‘And as soon as 
she isn’t feeling quite so spry you come 
whining for me to hold her hand. I 
wasn’t fit for her to wipe her shoes on 
last week. Well, I I’m the same 
this week. To hell her, and you 
too.” 

Maimie turned on her heel and walked 
for'ard. Alone, she leaned over the stern 
rail, oblivious to the burning sun, her 
eyes following the lazy flight of an alba- 
tross, of which she was hardly aware, 
Jumbled thoughts flickered in and out of 
her mind. Rio and the things that might 
have been if she herself had run straight, 
instead of taking life at a crooked gallop 
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A Woman Like T btt—cecttennt trom page 23 


That last hour on the balcony of the 
Pasado when she had to grit her teeth 
to keep them from chattering. Her own 
mother, dead many a year. A mongrel 
dog that never leit her heels when she 
was a long-legged little rebel of eight 
with a queer desire always to kick against 
the ordered scheme of things. And when 
that dog died she felt she was at war 
with the Almighty and His universe be- 
cause she had been robbed. 

She hit a clenched fist on the rail. 
Gosh, wasn’t life a mess! And what on 
earth had sent her mind back to those 
early days? She hadn’t given them a 
thought for—for too long, maybe. And 
yet they hadn’t taught her so darned 
much. She’d gone on kicking right and 
left, ever since, just as she did when her 
hair was hanging down in a pigtail. 

Maimie glanced over her shoulder. 
From where she stood she could see the 
full length of the old ship—could see, 
even, the porthole of Olive Mallory’s 
stateroom. Dirt! Yes, that was what 
she might have been, the way Mrs. Mal- 
lory had treated her. But—the clenched 
fist came down on the rail harder. If it 
had happened at any other time, if it 
hadn’t come when her nerves were all 
raw, ramming home the very fact that 
was crucifying her, it would have been 
like pouring water on a duck’s back. 

This sandy-haired skipper and his wife 
were nothing to her. They weren’t. It 
wasn’t they she was thinking of, exactly. 
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She began to pace to and { 
on the bit of deck behind | 
house, her head _ droopi 
Presently she flicked a hali 
et into the sea and walked 
the passengers’ companion, 
deck aft, till she halted near the bridge 
under which were the quarters of that ta 
god, the skipper, and the woman Who wa 
to give him a son, or a daughter, in iy 
spring. 

She hesitated a full hali-minute, then 
touched a brass doorknob, turned it and 
walked in. Bill Mallory was Sitting og 
the edge of a bunk, his face a lot whiter 
than usual. Lord, how helpless he looked 
until his expression changed as he glancej 


up. 
“T’ve come to see what’ wrong.” This 
ce. Maimie’s 


thoughtf 
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a litth 
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not without a touch of defi 
eyes turned to the other woman. 

“She seems a bit better just now 
whispered Mallory, “but I think she wa 
delirious a while back. She's feverish’ 

Maimie Yorke sank into a chair close 
to Olive and stared. Stared so long anf 
so hard that Bill grew un 

“What do you make of i 
him huskily. 

Maimie’s face was wh too, when 
she held out a hand to touch that of the 
sick woman; put her fing close, then 
drew them back. Her eyes turned slowly 
to those of the skipper a question 
heavy with meaning reached his ears 

“When were you last inated?” 

The man’s great hands sped and u- 
clasped. Only the thrun g of the e- 
gines far below broke the silence. Then 

“It—it’s that? You're sure?” he asked 
thickly. 

“IT guess so.” said Mair “Seen too 
much of it. Went through an epidemic 
in Santian years ago. When were you 
last vaccinated?” 

Twelve months 
her. “But Olive—my Go 

“Then the odds are you 
said Mamie. “There ar 
though. Have you any 
tion dope on board?” 

He shook his head vague! 

“Then God help us! The miracle of 
it was that this was a prayer sent upward 
infinitely more humbly than most. Sh 
rose and stood there tor some minutes 
mentally adjusting herself to it all. h 
a mirror on the wall she ight her ow 
reflection, skin clear and lemished, its 
momentary pallor showing up the stem 
beauty that was hers. She turned quickly 
away from that reflection. Bill Mallon 
sat on the the and in iis 
helpless way took hold oi 

“You'd best leave her t« e,” sald te 
outcast of Rio in a low vo “Got aly 
carbolic?” 

“Carbolic? Yes.” 

“And sweet oil?” 

“T think so.” 

“Right. Maybe if it’s a 
pull through. Rope this part of the sii 
off, see? Nobody must e near—1 
even you unless I say so.” With a & 
ture of dismissal that silenced Ii 
stumbling expression of thanks, she 
turned to Olive and picked up a clima 
thermometer. Her hand was steadier ® 
ready for the long fight 
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HEN the Hatteras came to her 

quarantine anchorage at New 
York, Olive was recovering, but the 
goman who had pulled her from the 
abyss knew beiore the anchor dropped 
that it was just in time. For 
Maimie herself was carried off the ship 
that day and in the days that followed 
her spirit hovered on the brink, so close 
that at one time a white-coated man who 
leaned over + thought she had slipped 
away. But Maimie Yorke held on and 
at last the man knew she was safe. 

And then, as she grew stronger, a tor- 
ture of doubt wracked her. Once, at 
Santian, she had seen human: beings 
branded so that they were grotesque and 
hideous—women who had once held up 
their heads proudly in the knowledge 
that theirs was the right to conquer and 
be worshipped because of their own glory. 
There came a moment when she could 
bear the suspense no longer. 

“Say, doc,” came from her in a voice 
the evenness of which was born of sheer 
“there’s one question I want to ask 
For the love of Mike don’t lie to 
—will I be And 


only 


grit, 
you. 
me Will It leave 
there she faltered 

“Marked? Why I guess not.”’ And 
something, perhaps his touch of hesi- 
tancy, told that the young fool was 
doing just exactly what she had begged 
him not to do—lying to spare her feel- 
ings. She closed her eyes, but there rose 
before her the face of one woman who 
had survived the Santian epidemic and 
afterwards crept only through the by- 
ways so that she might hide her shame. 

How many times at Rio had he told 
her that she was beautiful! And it was 
tru—then. The knowledge of it had 
helped to chain her to her fool’s paradise. 
Partly upon that had hung a thread of 
hope even until today—a bare thread. 

Lying there, she couldn't visualize 
tomorrows at first. That woman who 
crept through the byways haunted her 
As her strength returned there came back 
a touch of the old abandon. Nothing, 
nobody was going to stop her getting a 
laugh out of life, not even that look 
which might come into the eyes of men 
when they saw her disfigured. 

“Doc,” she said one day to the white- 
coated man of medicine, “I want you to 
do something for me if you will.” 

He stood by the bedside wondering as 
so many had wondered as they looked 
into the eyes of Maimie Yorke. 

“If I can I will.” he told her 

“There's somebody got a phonograph 
near here. In the funeral department, I 
fuess, judging by the records they play. 


no, 


the 


Say, will you blow along there and ask] 
them to put on a lively tune?” 
A few minutes later the answer came 
drifting through the air—a tune so lively | 


that it had dragged millions to their feet. 


Start up the jazz band, honey, 

I’ve got to dance today. 

If they don’t stop—— 

Maimie was herself again. So 
the old world had done it’s darnedest, but 
it hadn’t kicked her down. In the last 
forty-eight hours now she had been nerv- 
ing herself for one thing and she knew 
the moment had come to get it over. A 
nurse Was near. 

“Would you 
mirror?” she said 
obliged.” And for a 
jested with the nurse, the mirror lying 
glass downward on the counterpane. The 
nurse hurried away on her duties. Maimie 
raised the mirror to her hungry eyes. 

The glass slipped from her fingers. 
Through the air drifted the words of a 
chorus. 


far, 


over that 
stoically “Much 
full minute she 


mind passing 


If they don’t stop, I'll never drop, 
For it drives the blues away. 


Maimie’s eyes were closed. That was 
no jazz band on a phonograph. It was a 
wonderful anthem of joy plucking with 
giant fingers at her heart strings. When 
that doctor hesitated in answering her 
question it was too soon for him to be 
sure. But there wasn't any doubt now. 
Her skin would be unmarked. 

Maimie’s thoughts flew to that bare 
thread of hope that stretched back to 
Rio where by now he must have delved 
down to the dregs and met people who 
knew her destination in Chicago. And 
then his awakening—well, if his love was 
largely a make-believe he would go on 
his way, remembering her sometimes. If 
his love was real he might still go on his 
way, but in that case he would remember 
her often, even through the years, when 
some other woman was his wife, when 
children sat on his knee and his mind 
groped as people’s minds will grope 
among their dusty store chambers until 
they come upon a jewel long set aside 

But again, always there was the bare 
thread—slender as the shining strand of 
some spider’s web. If his love was the 
thing she had sensed he would go down 
through the portals of hell itself when 
that awakening came, ideals lying 
smashed and battered at his feet. But if 
he loved her as she loved him he would 
still see their two fates enmeshed, and 
when he came to her her heart would 
tremble as she peered at a new world of 
which he was king 
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The Heart Thief continued from page 49 


he was forty. Sud lenly he withdrew his 
hand from the w: irmth of Faith’s clinging 
tingers, remarking with curt sobriety: 

It won’t be much fun for you in the 
theater, I’m afraid When I trot myself 
to a first-night. I ought to go alone. I’m 
vd ay with the play to remember 

er or not I've brought any one 
along.” 4 
*., let you forget me for the time 
“cing. But you mustn’t really mislay 


me. I'll expect you to take me home,” 


said Faith, a little frightened, but striving 
to show poise and good sportsmanship 

“That’s the one thing I can’t do,” said 
Greg gruffly. “I’ve got to put you in a 
taxi and trust you to the pirate who 
drives it. I’ve got to take a high-dive 
over to the shop and write my stuff for 
the first edition. I always do that after 
a first-night.” 

“Oh!” said Faith 

She knew that Mary sometimes went 
to “the shop” with Greg and talked to! 
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| Roses” 


| the city editor while the Norris copy was 


being prepared. So again in a hurt little 
voice, she said, “Oh!” 

That was all. In fact it was about all 
she recalled hearing said during the two 
horrible hours when a curtain was pulled 
up and down, and certain babblings of 
conversation took place on a stage at 
which Faith could not bear to look. 

Greg knew something was wrong. He 
must have been a most undramatic critic 
to miss the tragic note in the evening. All 
through the play he yearned to reach 
over and put his hand around the fingers 
which had curled so deliciously in his on 
the way to the theater. All through two 
hours of dialogue he was sure couldn’t be 
as dull and banal as he fancied it, Greg 
was excoriating himself bitterly for his 
unseemly longings. 

“A baby like that! You've no right 
to her youth. Mary has no right to put 
ideas in your head. She may have put 
them in the child’s head too. Mary al- 
ways expects people to do what she 
fancies. The child must be protected 
from us. Between us we'd be able to 
persuade her to sacrifice her youth. Let 
the child alone! What chance has Faith 


against you and Mary?” 


REG felt very self-sacrificing, and 
quite miserable. Faith felt utterly 
sacrificed and equally miserable. 

They had a horrid time. 

The climax of horror came when Greg 
actually did put Faith in a taxi and sent 
her home by herself so he could race off 
to the shop and get his criticism of “So 
Many Roses” into the first edition. 

When Faith got home she fumbled 
blindly through the studio where she 
had been so happy just a few hours be- 
fore. She stumbled up the stairs she 
had tripped down so gaily and went to 
the room where she had put on the peach- 
colored chiffon and the full panoply of 
dreams a little while before that. And 
she crept into bed in the dark with her 
heart so bruised and her mind so dazed 
that she couldn’t think of a single prayer 
except for Mary to think her asleep in 
case she peeped in later. 

When Mary came to Faith’s door in 
the early morning, she never guessed that 
the girl who seemed to be sleeping so 
soundly was wondering how soon she 
dared dress and go out for the morning 
papers. Faith wanted to see what they'd 
say about the horrible play that had cost 
her so much—her last illusion and her 
first hope. 

When Faith got her papers she found 
that all the critics save one agreed that 
“So Many Roses” was the. outstanding 
failure of the season. They said it 
couldn’t last the week. Evidently it had 
been ‘quite as dull as it seemed to Faith. 
(And to Greg!) 

But Greg had gone over to the shop 
convinced that the play never could have 
been anything like as stupid as he had 
imagined. He recalled a play he had 
dealt with in terms of an ulcerated tooth. 
That show had turned out to be fairly 
good—and it was his tooth that had 
proven rotten. So he gave “So Many 
the benefit of the doubt. The 
cleverest and most caustic dramatic critic 
in New York spoke of the simple sin- 
cerity of “So Many Roses” and its 

O4 


quite pleasant lack of sophisticgs 

Faith always read Greg’s Criticies! 
Intelligently. With her heart hang 
his words. But she had seen “So t 
Roses.” So adding on¢ 1 one she cogil 
hardly help getting the correct two of; 
solution. 

“Some one has to 
thought. “I couldn’t bi 
able than this.” 

So she picked up tl 
asked for the number sh 
ing to call for more 
and all of seven ages. 
smiled when over the wi 
and curt: 

“Hello!” 

‘Good morning, Greg 
said. “Did I wake yor 

child. I haven't 
let alone asleep.” 

“Oh! Then you aren 
well or cheerful this 
Faith. 

“I wasn’t precisely che: 
utes ago,” confessed Gre 
are looking up a bit sin 
self engaged in pleasant 

“Ts that enough?” ventured Faith 
a dizzy sense that the die was cast, 

“Tt’s better than nothing,” mutter 
Norris realizing how near forgetting } 
forty years he was even after the nigh 
vigil. : 

This didn’t advance mat 
“die” was a boomerang. 

“Well—good-bye,” 
faintly. 

“Wait!” ordered Greg 
down the curtain like th 
know why you telephor 
Tell me why?” 

“T telephoned to ask why you said § 
Many Roses’ was a good play,” sta 
mered Faith wondering if half-truths ¢ 
ways sounded as absurd did this sm 
portion of fact. “The other papers said 
wasn’t. Did you really like it?” 

“T had to be gentle with something) 
said Greg grimly. “Did you think t 
play could possibly be as bad aq 
seemed?” 


“T knew 


brave.” 
Y MOFe Mig 


telephone ad 
had been |g 
seven how 
\nd she actualy 
came a Wey 


It’s Faith? @ 
been to bed 


feeling a i 
ning,” Sigh 


rful five ma! 

“But thing 
I've found my 
ynversation,” 


ters much. 


you were going to send 
home by myself at the 1 of it,” 
Faith, hoping she had 1 iged to aska 
question instead of answering one. 

Faith, do you know what you ® 
doing?” cried Norris forgetting his for 
years. “Have you thought about § 
dear?” 

“T’m telephoning you.” 

“You’re making me hope I have a ng 
to the most beautiful thing in the worl 
“You've a right to anything you 

enough, Greg.” Faintly 

“Tf I can win it.” 

“You probably could if you tried.” 

“It’s a girl’s heart I want, Faith. 
old-fashioned garden of a heart.” 

“Whose?” More faintly 

“Don’t you know, de ar?” 

“Yes, but please come and tell 2 
It’s only eight. Molly won't be down! 
breakfast till half past nine, and its 
lonely here.” 

“When Molly comes to breakfas, 
laughed Greg in sudden triumph, fed 
as if he’d had seven hours sleep and b 
cold shower, “we'll show her our key 
the garden of Eden!” 
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The Lucky Stiff 


—conmtinued from page 43 


the thing. They crashed 
through the bushes and over the impedi- 
menta of the gun, and found the wheel 
man crawling of! on his hands and knees. 
Petty threw down the muzzle of the 
Hotchkiss and riddled him from the rear, 
sending him sliding on his face. Then, 
a red rage upon him, he slammed another 
clip in his gun and tearing the mask 
jrom his face he s« reamed at ¢ harlie: 

“Go get em! Damn em: 

Charlie swung deftly around the stump 
of a tree, and guiding on his own now, 
began to range through the brush. The 
barrage was far behind them, but the 
scream of shells flying over their heads 
in both directions—for the American ar- 
tillery had taken action in order to beat 
down the barrage if possible and let the 
infantry through—was punctuated by the 
snap and crackle of machine guns. Ex. 
cept for the one field gun which Petty 
had put out of action, and which had 
evidently been rushed up as an emergency 
measure in an effort to stop the tank 
advance, the wood itself seemed Iree ol 
heavy caliber pieces. But it was alive 
with machine gun emplacements, harm- 
less against tanks but fatal to the follow- 
Upon one of these they 


ground behind 


ing infantry 
now turned 
It was discovered by Charlie who drove 

up upon it, disregarding the flaming 
muzzle of the Maxim which nearly 
touched the tank and sent a terrible hail 
of bullets rocketing and ringing harm- 
lessly against its steel sides. Petty de- 
pressed his Hotchkiss to the limit but the 
rough concrete pill box was too close 
to him and was as invulnerable as his 
own tank. He kicked frantically at 
Charlie to back up. and as the tank 
reared away he clung to his gun, bracing 
himself with his left hand as he took 
careful aim at the narrow aperture 
through which the German gun projected 
The walls of the tank quivered and sang 
under the hail of that was being 
poured against it, and Petty loosed his 
whole clip in one wild burst, holding his 
finger on the trigger until the still gun 
told him that it was empty. The gray 
dust of the concrete flew off in tiny puffs 
as his bullets struck, but the Maxim was 
not silenced. The bullets from its heated 
barrel were so soft as to be almost fluid, 
and splashes of hot metal shot through 
the slits in Petty’s turret, burning his 
clothes and several times his skin, before 
he could flick them off with his free 
hand. Another clip was discharged with 
ho more success when Petty, cursing him- 
self for one fool and Charlie for another. 
signaled the latter to try the rear of the 
* yg The tank lurched around 
vw mey found a small, dark opening 
leading into the back of the pill box, with 
wo or three steps down inside it. Petty 
petepegr d and began to search out 
the shaking : - emplacement. He tapped 
fire covered — of his gun so that its 
the whole dark area of the 

bt and ang the ejected shells flew 
clattering ro — him on his right 
to fall hee Ch ie he of the turret 
enly a soldje arle’s shoulders. Sud- 
7“ soldier struggled up the steps of 


steel 


the emplacement and stopped in mid- 
stride, blocking the entrance as he fell. 
Another crawled on top of him and died, 
raising a ghastly head and a claw of a 
hand. Petty ceased firing and shuddered. 

These pill boxes he had been told were 
roughly in echelon formation, and since 
this was the first he had come to he de- 
cided to range to the left and east a bit 
to find the next one. He was a bit 
worried about his fellows. He was the 
only one around and he felt badly the 
need of seeing some of the others. His 
fear of the morning grew on him, and his 
hands shook as he prepared his gun for 
the next encounter. Charlie was speeding 
now. The tank rolled and crashed its 
way over brush and stump, taking saplings 
and stone walls in its stride, rocking and 
swaying, and always infernally roaring 
Petty began to feel the motion; and 
suddenly, reaching down to push Charlie 
to one side, he was violently seasick in 
Charlie's lap. The latter looked up in 
wild disgust and cleaned himself with a 
piece of waste, letting the tank run wild 
as he did so 

Then they crashed through the trees 
upon the next emplacement. Wasting no 
lime on a frontal attack with this one 
Charlie swerved immediately to the rear 
and Petty repeated his searching out proc- 
ess, leaving the crew huddled silently 
over their gun in one short burst. An- 
other wild ride and another post Out ol 
action, and another—and by the fourth 
as they rolled up to it, stood what Petty 
had been longing to see. another tank. 
This one, armed with a 37 millimeter gun 
had done dreadful work by dropping a 
high explosive contact shell in the back 
door of the pill box from a range of about 
thirty feet. It went off as it struck, and 
in that confined space must have blown 
the crew to bits 


HE two tanks, in the comparative 

security of the woods and out of 
danger from the supporting line of Ger- 
man machine guns, drew together to con- 
fer. Petty signaled to Charlie to stop 
alongside, and swinging his turret around 
unbolted and opened the door. The other 
had done the same, and thrust out a grin- 
ning face, blackened by the fumes from 
his gun. It was a man from Petty’s bat- 
talion, a wild devil by the name of Cullen 
They shouted at each other so as to be 
heard above the noise of their idling 
motors and the scream of the shells 

“Where are we?” 

“Damned if I know. I haven’t looked 
at a map. How did you come through?” 

“All right. You look sick.” 

Petty was green and drawn. The driver 
of Cullen’s tank opened the lower doors 
and began to heave out the six-inch long 
brass shell cases of the 37 ‘You guys 
make a hell of a clutter inside these 
lizzies,” he yelled. ‘Why don’t you play 
with bombs or something that don’t come 
in a package?” 

Cullen grinned 
and let’s see where we 
Petty. 

Petty fished in his breast pocket for | 
the mimeographed sketch map that he | 


“Get out your map, 
are,” Cullen told 
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carried, and the two leaned far out of 
their turrets over it, like two women talk- 
ing across the court of a tenement. 

“Here’s Chery,” said Cullen, “and we 
should be just about here.” 

‘Yes. I came up this hill. My God, 
they got two machines there. A 77 laid 
em cold. I got that.” Petty shuddered. 
“Then four pill boxes coming north.” 

“T got five. That gives the doughboys 
some chance to get through. We should 
go on that way.” He pointed over his 
shoulder. “You work south again, and 
I'll go north. I'l! see you in Chery.” 

He swung shut the doors of his turret 
with a clang, and the tank lumbered off. 
Petty looked longingly after him, craving 
his companionship. Then, muttering to 
himself, he closed his own doors and 
signaled Charlie to go ahead. They ranged 
south through the woods at a speed of 
about two miles an hour, taking every- 
thing but the more formidable stumps in 
their course. Petty had all he could do 
to keep his place on his swinging leather 
seat, and the roar of the motor, the 
terrific heat inside the closed tank, and 
the unearthly motion made him dizzy and 
sick. His will was weakened, and in a 
moment of comparative inactivity he did 
something almost always fatal to the 
soldier under his first fire—he began to 
think. The things he had seen and done 
that morning whirled through his brain. 
He could see the gunner from the 77’s 
crew, clawing desperately through the 
bushes already badly hit, slide forward 
on his face, his back ripped to shreds by 

blast from Petty’s gun. He saw the 
terrible head and clawing hand of the 
German who had on the 
the first pill box. He saw the agonized 
figure of the tanker on the hilltop, sil- 
houetted against the burst of flame from 
his exploding tank 

His head swam with the _ horrors 
through which he had passed, and the 
new horror He wished to God 
he were away from there, or dead, or 
ething. A fearful idea burst on him 
Not dead, but wounded If he could only 
collect a nice bullet hole in a safe place 
which would send him back from this 
iwful wood to the comparative security 
of the hospitals! In a tank, it’s all or 
nothing. A man is not wounded, he’s 
wiped out. His tortured nerves leaped 
it the suggestion of his mind. His own 
1utomatic would do it, if he could get 
way with it Petty thought he could 
do it—was sure he could. A self-inflicted 
a serious matter, always dis- 
but like all 
wrong-doers, Petty was certain 

The disgrace of the act 
fearful penalty, were as nothing to him 
the overwhelming need of his 
tortured brain for peace and quiet. But 
he had no further consider his 
plan then, for the second machine gun 
line was at hand, and again a hail of 
bullets rang against his tank 

The two of them, having been trained 
in their first encounters, struck immedi- 
ately for the rear of the pill boxes; and 
Petty, mad with the tumult now, poured 
bullets in at the door until some terrific 
sign told him that the box was out of 
action. They ranged down the line like 
some roaring Juggernaut, crushing each 
emplacement in turn. There was no de- 
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fence against them; nothing could serve 
the Germans but flight, and they dared 
not flee. At the fourth box they turned, 
and were about to strike off across 
country again, when Petty’s eye was 
caught by some confusion in the bushes. 
The turret of another tank showed above 
the undergrowth, and as Petty saw it a 
gray-clad figure clambered upon it, and 
hammered with a rifle butt at the locked 
doors 

Petty grasped the situation instantly. 
A stalled tank was being stormed by a 
party of Germans. He kicked Charlie 
around, and snapping a fresh clip into his 
gun he loosed a burst just as the German 
succeeded in getting the door open. Petty 
sent him flying in a wild dive, and shoot- 
ing two others who were about to climb 
on the tank, he ranged alongside. As he 
did so, a grimy face thrust itself from 
the turret door. The shoulders that fol- 
lowed it were covered with blood, and the 
driver of the tank slid out, drawing his 
automatic as he did so. He screamed 
up at Petty, his face contorted with rage 
and fear 

“Vou 
fool!” 

He 
bushes, 


killed my gunner, you damn 


turned and ran off through the 
bare-headed, waving his auto- 
matic. Petty watched him through his 
eye slits as far as he could see him. 
Suddenly, to Petty’s brain, supped full 
with horrors already, the import of the 
wild cry penetrated. “You killed my 
gunner, you damn fool!” That _ burst 
which knocked the German off the turret 
must have gone in the open door and 
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Cullen's tank, turned and fell in behind it. 
They moved in a procession along the 
greet, Cullen helling the houses ahead 
on both sides til the desperate occu- 

ts showed themselves in an effort to 
ie, when Petty’s Hotchkiss would 
ie action gainst them. A group 
dashed out o! loorway and turned to 
get around the orner ahead of them, 
one wheeling to ‘ire a futile rifle at the 
tanks as he ran. Petty fired and they 
fell, suddenly stricken, with no heroics of 
ynfung arms or wild plunges. Just a 
sickening collapse and a slide on the 
mbble of the street. Petty’s taut nerves 
jangled again and again at the horror and 
wony of it, and he fired burst after 
burst automatically, almost against his 
will. in a haze of brain-sick pain. 

They emptied house after house, leav- 
ing the occupants still writhing or quiet 
in the streets, while the few survivors 
sipped and dodged from doorway to wall 
unheeded. They came finally to the east 
and west crossroad, and turned west, 
dearing its length on that side. Soon 
they reached the edge of the village and 
Cullen turned to go back. 

Petty started to follow him, when his 
eve was caught by something moving in 
the woods to the west. He signaled to 
Charlie to stop. A man—a man in brown 
wiform with a flat helmet on his head— 
sepped from the woods into the road. 
carrying his rifle at the ready, and walked 
slowly along it. Another appeared beside 
him, and another and another. Then a 
whole line of them detached itself from 
the woods and came on. The infantry 
had broken through! Petty watched them 
with a mixture of feelings. Their steady, 
slow advance—walking with their heads 
bowed a bit as if to keep the shrapnel 
out of their eyes with the edges of their 
helmets—thrilled him to the soul. They 
were old troops, for here and there a 
man dropped apparently unnoticed by his 
slowly walking neighbors. A second line 
appeared now from the edge of the wood, 
and came irresistibly on at that same 
steady pace. A gun barked rapidly at 
them from Petty’s right. The line showed 
a sudden new gap in it, with one man 
standing, unhit, shaking in the middle. 
They came on. The gun rattled again 
and a space of yards appeared, was 
closed up evenly, slowly, and the line 
tame on: Petty wept great tears of pride 
and rage, and kicked Charlie around to 
the right where the busy gun was flaming. 
They turned a corner almost upon it, and 
Petty holding his trigger back blew the 
crew of three to rags with a burst. The 
brown lines came ever on, making better 
weather of it now. Petty, his soul swell- 
ing with pride, and with a new-found ease 
and comfort for his ragged nerves— 
frankly weeping—put Charlie around 
again into the road; and they preceded 
the first lines of infantry, walking warily 
close to the walls up through the town. 
The men greeted him with little, im- 
Personal waves of their hands 

Petty stormed ahead of them, just as 
mad to see it through and red with a hot 
mage at his former cowardice as he had 
en a moment before. He fired 
house the a possible shelter that could 
emy. The infantry behind 
m was rapidly iniesting the town as 


they passed through: ahead. Cullen, un- 


aware of their approach, was still shelling | 
houses as he rolled along. Petty, long 

since lost to any human sensation; deaf 

from the four hours’ roar of the motors, 

torn and sick with the change in the tide 

of his emotions, black with fumes and 

powder, burned from bullet splashes and | 
soaked with sweat, leaned weakly against 

the butt of his gun, weeping bitterly great 

tears which cut through the grime on his 

face. He held his finger on the trigger 

while he fed clip after clip unseeingly into 

the guides. He kept up a continuous, 

futile fire through the short length of the 

town, only occasionally, during a lucid 

interval, sweeping down at something that 

Cullen had dislodged 

Charlie was again driving for himself, 
and he turned to the right near the end 
of the street into an alley which led to 
the town’s other road. As they ap- 
proached the end-of this narrow lane 
something happened that struck home 
even io Petty’s numbed brain. An in- 
fantryman spun around the corner of a 
house, clutched his stomach and died on 
his face against the wall. Another darted 
after him, saw the tank and waved it on 
fiercely with the full sweep of his left 
arm. Then across the mouth of the alley 
there sprang, splendidly but foolishly, a 
line of brown men, running at a mad_| 
charge, bayonets thrust forward and heads 
down. They stopped short, irregularly, 
collapsed and slid as Petty had seen so 
many Germans do, and his heart burst 
within him. He leaned down and 
screamed profanely at Charlie, clubbing 
him frantically on the head with both 
hands. He snatched at his gun and loaded 
it madly, smashing the clip into the 
guides. They swung around the corner 
to face the last German gun, no less 
splendid in its stubborn courage than the 
ones that had gone down before it. It 
was a mobile Maxim, mounted on a 
tripod with a and with a steel 
shield sheltering its crew. It stood au- 
daciously in the middle of the road, 
sweeping almost its whole length. 

The tank roared down upon it. Petty 
©'ill screaming wild curses and standing 

. the bottom flanges of his turret was 
hiring, firing, firing at it. It stood its 
ground, firing back, its bullets hammer- 
ing and ringing against the tank walls 
Closer and closer they roared upon it 
One of the crew fell, another, but the 
third still worked the gun. Petty poured 
lead at the shield—but still the gun fired 
The tank rolled up, the gun belched forth 
one last, useless burst, the shield clanged 
against the tread of the tank, which rolled 
on sickeningly, and Petty, a line of foam 
running from one corner of his mouth, 
sagged and collapsed heavily on the 
stoical shoulders of Charlie Slocum. 

That evening, under the heavy retalia- 
tory fire of the German artillery, in a 
cellar dressing station a weary doctor 
looked at the shaking, awful wreck that 
had been Petty. 

“He'll have to go back 
a case of shock as I’ve seen. 
out of it for good, I'd say. Wait a 
minute, there, you by the door! No walk- 
ing cases here. We've got enough to do 
with belly wounds. Hey, Sergeant; you'll 
have to take this tanker back. The 
lucky stiff!” 
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around 


are breaking in a pair of brand new shoes. 

According to Hot Shot, Indians were 
good spenders when they had it, and Buz- 
bee was a town ripe for picking. Hot 
Shot should know. He was an expert on 
the one-nighters. He originated the saying, 
“See America First,” following his own 
advice as barker with carnival shows, and 
was a _ sharpshooter who could bell- 
weather rubes and out-slick the slickers. 
I engaged him on the spot as a press 
agent, and we planned after this bout to 
barnstorm the Sears Roebuck circuit 
having Grogan meet all comers. Mean- 
while, Hot Shot planned to steam up the 
present fracas so’s to make the percentage 
fatter than the guarantee. He took the 
Kid out to the two Indian reservations 
and exhibited his ears at two-bits a look, 
but only took in $47.50; which with the 
Kid’s increased appetite didn’t pay ex- 
penses. We decided to leave the Kid to 
his own devices—he was interested in the 
desert—and collecting the guarantee, in- 
vaded the Mexican quarter betting it at 
even money on the Kid to win. 

The Kid’s opponent was Pete Tamale, 
an Easter egg who had once stampeded a 
full-dress Sioux parade by sticking his 
head out of a lunch wagon and making 
faces at the chief. But Pete Tamale is 
a back number by this time, and only a 
Mexican would doubt that Kid Grogan 
wouldn’t lick him. 


WO days before the fight the Kid dis- 
appears in the morning and is gone all 
day. When he shows up he’s on horse- 
back with a bird whom he introduces as 
Velocipede Mason, a naturalist who, the 


Kid says, has a bee ranch out in the 
desert. Mason looks like he would have 
To have some fun Hot Shot invites 


Mason up to our rooms. Everything goes 
lovely until Mason says he has to go 
home to look after his Painted Ladies 
Then Hot Shot got excited—until Mason 
explains he only meant his butterflies 
Mason says good-bye to the Kid and says 
he'll see him as he promised right after 
the fight. 

“At the hotel here?” says the Kid. 

“Righto,” says Mason and wheels 
away, takin’ the extra horse the Kid had 
ridden. 

“Just let your gal know you’re runnin 
with rough persons who have 
harems of bees, and Painted Ladies, and 
you'll hafta look for a new woman,” I 
says. 

“Mason’s a fine man,” says the Kid, 
“and is doing a great deal for science. He 
makes experiments.” 

“So does yer old bootlegger!” I says. 
“And every now and then an undertaker 
gets the benefit of it. But the only kind 
of a chair the booty rates is one stuffed 
with electricity.” 

We walk into the hotel. The Kid pulls 
a long sigh. “I never realized until today 
how much God's little winged creatures 
mean to us, Mr. Hale.” 

I grabbed Hot Shot before he got vio- 
lent. But the Kid didn’t notice his nar- 
row escape. 

“Science,” 
So’s learning. 


says the Kid, “is wonderful. 
Look at Gene Tunney. 
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A Queen From Ohio 
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Before I’m done I’m goir 
much as he does.” 

“I hope so,” I replies 
grab off a little of Tunne\ 
yourself we could make some real doug 
However, the time is too short to x 
cumulate any for this battle, so to 
guard all the money which is bet on w 
please concentrate on being rough ity 
now until the bell rings. Leave butig 
flies and other little winged creaty, 
alone and study the habits of a Missi 
mule, for instance.” 

It was two days before the fight, Nq 
morning Hot Shot, who bunked with# 
Kid, popped into my room and wh 
“Hey, the Kid is deaf.” ‘ 

“Deaf?” I says. “Yuh mean he cg 
hear?” 

“They don’t as a rule when thew 
deaf,’ he says. 

I jump out of bed and leap into; 


£ to know 






Ii you'd 


lL 


s knowledge 


















sound 
were 





Kid. After an hour’s cross-examinatigim double 
which is so loud the landlord thinks “Th 
rehearsing the fight in our room, the Kimmsays | 





admits he was tossed off the horse on Milt's ge 






desert the day before and landed o We 
head. He has a queer buzzing in fast a 
head and can’t hear a thing. when | 
“But a little thing like a toss shouaimmcurtait 
make me deaf,” he says It’s probalifmm feet w 
guitar. My old man used to have it” ijat Ho 
I hustled him to Buzbee’s ear special “I 
tight after breakfast, Hot Shot with amfrom | 
“If this thing’s permanent,” I gq Whe 
“how’s he going to know when a roudimmthe fir 
ended tomorrow? He can’t hear the bgfrom i 
and he’s liable to unbuckle one at ijjarm ai 
wrong second and lose on a foul.” lays | 
“In which case we lose our garesymmpocket 
says Hot Shot. BBs 
“A fine jam!” I says. “We showai “Pul 
have let this moron out of our sight. Whi 
“After this we'll keep him in a agggjlnjun 
says Hot Shot. “If this pill peddler aiito swit 
cure him, we gotta dope out sometl “No 
so’s the Kid will know when a romigggto anc 
ended.” and I’ 
“This is the first thing,” I says, “le be whe 





side.” 

He « 
of the 
raises | 
shower 
dummy 
out of 





see him get through his head.” J 
“It would be the wrong thing, 
Hot Shot. 










HE doctor, a bird named Frost, & 
the Kid some questions and gt 
‘He's deal. 


























no answers says, ‘ The 
“The hell you say,” chirps Hot 33m. 
“Did you think we brung him to @ ony : 
specialist because he had fallen arched a, 
I see,” says the doctor F The 
“I’m glad you do,” I says. “M0 to and 
your stuff.” es 
“We want him in working ordet ogy 


says Hot Sb 





three o'clock tomorrow 


Wicked 







The Doc spent an hour on the Mi. 

’ oad 

upper deck, then shook his hea hary 
‘Evert y¥ 9 





“Funny thing,” he says. ery 
seems to be all right but his hearin 
“If yuh tell any more funny joke 


another 
oud he 












. ; “Pe 
that,” says Hot Shot, “I’m gprs Howe : 
you deafer than he is. We aint Sagi. 5 
find out he can’t hear. We know © "gag Tings 






question is kin yuh cure him, am a 
pronto?” 

The Doc shook his head. “I @ 
a thing for him for the simple 
don’t see nothin’ wrong. It’s 2 ™™* 












some morning he'll wake up and Our eyes pop and we hold our breaths, | 
he'll hear. Maybe he wont. A shock’ll all but the Kid who hears nothing and is 
sometimes do something and then another still whimpering. ! 
snock undo it.” 2 ; “A hanging,” I says. “I don’t want to 
“What'd he say?” asks the Kid. “Is it miss that. Come on, let’s go. 
star?” . ; Hot Shot scrambles to his feet and we 
vou'd el “No, it’s your zither, yelis Hot Shot. are about to exit when there’s a shot, a 
owledge “Come on.” é sputter of glass, and our wooden Indian 
real re We tried every pill peddler in town drops to the floor, the cord that held him 
ort ry and the nearest we came to a cure was having been cut in half by a bullet fired 
joey ‘ an ear trumpt. . from the street. It dawns on me then, 
het ps The Kid was more or less resigned to as the sheriff and a pop-eyed mob come 
rough frgimbis deafness. 59 far as his fighting and tumbling into our room, that the cigar 
ave butte appearance went he'd never heard any- store dummy had cast onto the window 
! creatung thing good about himself from anyone curtain a dramatic shadowgraph of a 
2 Miss but his girl, and now she could write it hanging, made even more life like when 
~ fin a slate. But me and Hot Shot wasn’t the Kid became the target for B B shots 
fight, Negjmunconcerned. We moped around the hotel and yelled. We explain to the sheriff 
ad with 4 all day trying to dope out some way we that the Kid has been putting the finish- 
could let the Kid know when a round ing touches to his training on the 
ended. Nine o'clock came and we hadn't borrowed dummy. a P 
an he caimeolved the riddle We figured we might “But what d he yell for? asks the law. Is Being Fought 
tip off the referee and pay him to give ‘He didn’t yell,” says Hot Shot. “That tities ald kirts. B 
the Kid the high sign when the gong was a guy upstairs beatin’ his wife a short s “He spre 
ded. but that was too risky. We wonenes a slender figure suggests health anc 
pomnde youth and vitality. 




































































0 know 


and yely 


ren they 


ad ere in enemy country and might get S cheriff de s afte , :. 
1p into t — in - g HE sheriff departs after we compli Look about you—note how slenderness pre- 
Xaminati Poleoniee s t him’s no good,” 4 ment him on his marksmanship, and | yails. Then ask those people how they get it. 
inks we “ Tarowin ater al S ’ > > t > . » hucv . ft 
bins 7 +s Hot Shot. It ain’t fast enough i — B a to the Kid what the busy Many will mention Marmola Prescription 
t » . d = . . S > . . 
m, the j mays he something fast and d veal 5» ttle >s mean ; Tablets. It is the easy, pleasant method which 
orse on! It's got to be something . ‘ e + all The second the bell rings denoting the | acts by correcting the cause. People have 
: ‘ roe apenas ‘ : a € 
ded on We concentrated on that—something end of a round,” Hot Shot explains, “I'll used it for 19 years. The use has grown and 
‘ing in fast and deadly—tor another half hour sting you with shot and that will be the grown, until people now are using a million 
when Hot Shot suddenly looked at a lace signal to stop fighting.” boxes yearly. 
ss should curtain rod, gasped, and jumped to his “Can't you make it somethin’ softer This method is easy and pleasant. No ab- 
's probaligmfeet with a yell so loud the Kid who was than them things?” asks the Kid biting a normal exercise or diet is required. The 
have it at Hot Shot’s elbow, almost heard him. couple. “I thought I'd been punctured method is scientific, based on modern re- 
ir speci “I got it,” Hot Shot yells and dashes with a bow and arrow when you wings a, sida a pe! soo ama 
om , : om ieee ; d have gaine e place s. 
t with mg from my room. - me a minute ago. Them things sting like S F 
"Tm When he returns, ten minutes later, by pel] ” Learn what Marmola means to you, as mul- 
’ = : . ° : > + > Io © . , 1e ie 
1 a romiimmthe fire escape, he has the wooden Indian “Be: tke thant of the battle von wenbie’® titudes have done. Perhaps you have tried 


strenuous exercise and starvation. Now try 
’ - the easier, more enduring way. If fat is offen- 
Any chance of my bein’ scarred by | sive to you and your friends, do this to end it 


ar the bd from in front of the cigar store in one fee] ‘em if they didn’t,” yells Hot Shot. 
one at immarm and a coil of rope in the other. He ; . 


ul.” lays both down, and draws from his ‘em?” the Kid asks. “Yuh know I got a! —now. Then tell others the results, as others 
ir gartesfmmpocket a bean blower and a package of classy Mamma back in Chi just waitin’} will gladly tell. 

BB shot. A: to become Mrs. Kid Grogan. and if I got Marmola prescription tablets are sold by 
e should ‘Pull down the curtain,” he yells. scarred up she might gimme the air.” all druggists at $1 per box. Send this cou- 


: "hi . : a . ; a0 pon for our latest book, a 25-ct. sam- 
sight While I do so, he hangs the wooden “Scarred!” vells Hot Shot “Tf those ple free, and our guarantee. Clip it now. 


in a cggmmlnjun to the chandelier and then tells me ears ain’t wounded her then nothin’ will.” The Pleasant Way to Reduce 





»ddler cat P Nee” hs — Fourth of July gave Buzbee an excuse 
someth Now, He says, as the indian dangles to parade six bands of Indians and five Mai 
: i. + oes i: are six bands ans ¢ ail for 
a row & oo that S the ‘Kid in action, bands of what they calls music. The Kid MARMOLA 25¢ Sample 
> ‘ _ about the distance from him I'll watches the parade with the hose off a/| 2-234 General Motors Bldg. F 
ys, “1 when we're in his corner at the ring- hot water bag for a gramaphone on his DETROIT, MICH. ree 








i side. . left ear, and a horn he swiped off a kid 
ing, & He crouches, takes a generous helping gt the other. He says, “When a man 
of the little lead bullets into his mouth, Joses his hearing. Mr. Hale. he certainly 
faises the bean blower, and lets go. A has to bear a cross. What are they 
Frost, gmmsnower of shot spattered from the playin’ ?” dnt : 
nd ge dummy’s back, one of which the Kid digs That's just it,” I yells, “they ain't 


out of his left eye They're just blowin’ that’s all.” 

















Hot Si 4 That's the ticket ! says Hot Shot. The Kid nods. “I always did like that a 

to a Kid se oly ol sure, we ll have the one.” he says. “Alice used to sing it for , for youthful beauty 

n arc a few ot him” shadow box and I'll pop me before she lost her * | Your dreams of a clear, velvety 
“Now The wooden Indian was still swingi Voice?” says Hot Shot coming up. on sow come true. Ths 
} ‘ as § s ging “Piano.” savs the Kid mysterious ‘‘something™’ which 


wins all hearts is what all wo 


to and fro as the Kid. i is bi ay hat’ 
© as the Kid, in his birthday “What'd she men crave—and the vital secret 


do, leave it at some 


. a Suit, viciously bo S ¢ > + say) 
orcer n his toes - around the room counter when she was shoppin’?” asks lies in a clear, velvety skin 
Hot S08 wicked 1 hi or — es the atmosphere Hot Shot. Sallow and muddy complex 
night an ft *s and Tr. ‘nr , ~ * 9 ons les, blackheads, enlarged > , 
the ¢ crosses and upper v . ’ - ions, pimy , Dilackheads, enlarged pores, oily 
ad cuts. He was about to K. O. an imagi- No, me comes t play Chopin, . says or shiny skin, roughness and redness vanish like 
é ; ; ; the Kid She only likes classical stuff.” | magic under the nourishing stimulation of Velve- 


Evers “"Y Opponent when Hot Shot lets fly 


another volley, anc Hot Shot palins the bean blower and | tone. Banish those unsightly blemishes and give 


arin’. loud b 1 the Kid screeches so tries out a few shots for distance. In Your skin a pure, pearly appearance of alluring 
» jokes € could almost hear himself. three tries he t i , beauty, flushed with the true tints of nature 
> to km “Perfect "4 says H Sh ‘ - _ . sick e puts a Dass « rum out 0 FREE: A full sized cake of Velvetone skin 
ig to 7 "a the i a ot Shot as he lays commission, shoots the glasses off a near- : * soap with every jar of Velvetone, 
nt her So's | <a I'll cut this in half sighted picolo picker and has the oom-| for a limited time only. 
ow | tin sd palm it and noon will see me bah player putting a rain coat on his horn SEND NO MONEY 
and & ie under the belief that it’s hailing. pag eng orgy Dept. 627 
. . . aa A ‘ “ e 3 Jackso vd., Chicago, ‘ 
ot cq i binself “7 $ still yelling, and holding If this gilly stays deaf and fights Sadi Coane ene low of Gobenttens toevther with foes 
om ear 50 ere he had been hit, when we enough I'll be able to qualify as a sharp- Fallen sau 1 Pe pe -—~Sd iaemeataee 
p v . “ ” . 4 ~ vi yostm $ lus postage 
le ro, “meone outside yell; “Look a hang- shooter,” says Hot Shot. “As a final work- ona. re ee 
t : ? ¢ : . ” “ - . . ° 
a my eyre hanging a redskin! out, watch me pepper heap big Dirty, Address. 
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Face who is sitting on the white horse.” 
He put a generous helping of shot into his 
mouth and ten seconds later the white 
horse and Dirty Face have leaped a fence 
and are headed for the wide open spaces 

“Looks like the chief’s in a hurry,” 
says Hot Shot pocketing his weapon. 
“Maybe he’s wanted at the telephone.” 

At three o’clock when me and Hot 
Shot parades Grogan into the ring to face 
Pete Tamale in the main bout of the 
show, the Kid gets the toughest break of 
a career full of tough breaks. A good- 
sized mob gives him a hand that would 
have flattered Tunney—and he can’t hear 
it. The Kid was primed to stage a fast 
fight. The bout was for ten rounds. “If 
yuh don’t close it inside o’ five with a 
knockout,” Hot Shot writes on a pad we 
was using by this time, “‘you'll be picking 
birdshot out o’ yuh hide when you're 
ninety.” 

“T’ll end it as quick as I can,” says the 
Kid, “but for cripes sake go easy with 
the ammunition. I’m still sore where 
yuh punctured me last night.” 

We squat the Kid in his corner and he 
immediately spies Velocipede Mason, the 
naturalist, in a ringside seat, and getting 
up, leans across the ropes and shakes 
hands with him. 

“How’s the Painted Ladies?” 
Shot grinning. 

Mason don’t hear him. 
the Kid and waving a little 
box he has in his hands says: 
queen’s here from Ohio.” 

Hot Shot immediately wheels around 
and scans the audience. 

“Who is she?” he yells at 
“Where’s she sittin’?” 

Just then Pete Tamale comes into the 
ring, and the Kid sits down as Maso: re- 
gains his own seat and the crowd yells 
for the fight to start. 

“Velocipede is all hopped up,” says the 
Kid. “This is his first fight.” 

The referee signals the fighters to the 
center of the ring and delivers a glowing 
address on the rules, which the Kid can’t 
hear and Pete can’t understand being 100 
percent Mexicana. 

“Now that you've digested that,” says 
the referee, “let’s go.” 

The boys return to their corners and 
me and Hot Shot leap out of the ring. 

“Ready?” asks the referee. 

The time-keeper taps the bell and the 
battle is on. 

Pete Tamale approaches the Kid as if 
Grogan has six wildcats concealed on his 
person, and carries in addition a hand- 
grenade in each glove. He shoves out a 
feeble right hand, then clinches when the 
Kid attempts to work a one-two. Hot 
Shot has painted Kid Grogan in the Buz- 
bee press as a mayhem lover and man- 
killer, and written ‘Mexican papers 
please copy”—which strategy has evi- 
dently been gobbled whole by the Mex- 
ican mauler. It is the first time I ever 
seen a scrapper scared of Kid Grogan, 
also the first time the Kid has experienced 
such a phenomenon either. After a tame 
round, the only punishment being that 
inflicted by Hot Shot on the Kid’s back 
when the bell sounds, Grogan struts to 
his corner and says: 

“T can take this bozo any round youse 
guys want. Shall I give the customers 
1 run for their dough or slap him down?” 


asks Hot 


He turns to 
cardboard 


“That 


the Kid. 
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I’m trying to motion to him to forget 
the customers and tend to his man- 
slaughter, when there’s a voice at my el- 
bow and this cuckoo Mason is saying: 

“That was lovely, Mr. Grogan. It’s 
just too thrilling for words.” 

Hot Shot shakes out a sponge in 
Mason’s face, then apologizing drops a 
lemon rind down his neck. He is busy 
extracting same when the gong rings for 
round two and we push Grogan to his 
duties. The Kid tries valiantly to tuck 
Pete to sleep in this stanza, but some of 
the boys who bet on Pete evidently told 
him that if he takes a nap in the hempen 
circle he will take a permanent one when 
they carry him out. He is a changed 
man. Instead of pawing at the Kid he 
now fights, and the Kid loses his cocky 
smile and has to keep moving fast to 
protect his onions. For two minutes he 
is on the defensive, picking off haymakers 
with his elbows and ears. Then Pete 
tires and the Kid begins to unbuckle a 
few himself. He is batting Tamale all 
over the ring with the Americans in the 
audience yelling for a K. O., when the 
bell rings and Hot Shot flags the Kid with 
the heavy artillery. 
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“Not so hard,” says Grogan to Hot 
Shot, as he puffs himself onto his stool. 
“That stings like hell.” 

We slap the Kid on the back and make 
motions that he is the fair-haired boy. He 
is breathing deep, Hot Shot breezing the 
laundry for his benefit while I rub him 
down. If he can stand the gaff for a 
couple more rounds I know he'll have no 
difficulty in sinking Pete; in which case 
we stand to leave Buzbee with close to 
three thousand dollars. 

Then suddenly the Kid smiles and I 
look where he is looking. It is this cuckoo 
Mason again. He’s standing up now, 
patting his hands together and signaling 
the Kid what a nice little chappie he is. 
I wonder if they have a date to play 
jacks after the battle, remembering Mason 
saying he’d see the Kid after the fight. 

The bell rings for round three. Mason 
sits down clutching his little box, and the 
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Kid hops to his knitting. Tamale j. 
his stool as if his pants are on fire 
has been pumped full of recklessness 
looks it. He throws everything be} 
in the line of punches at Grogan and; 
Kid, stung by a clip on the mouth, tog 
discretion to the wind and wades in 
an instant the arena is bedlam. Th 
is an upward rush first as men climb ony 
chairs and stand and cheer. There 
a stampede toward the ring. The fy 
is knocking Pete all over the canvas jg 
the Mexican is taking it and coming bag 
with plenty himself. Both are bleed 
at the nose and mouth although the ropa 
isn’t a minute old. Then suddenly jf 
hear a screech. Looking out the con 
of an eye I see Mason clutching at ii 
air and screaming while excited custome 
burrow right under him and he is bounce 
aloft on shoulders. His screech ty 
carried above the roar of the mob. x 
it is no screech of excitement or applausy 
for Kid Grogan. Something has happeyw 
to him. Gazing at him a second, as 
Kid and the Tamale person batter » 
other from rope to rope. I see him ig 
upward and clutch at something dar 
through the air. The white box. 14 
cover has been knocked into the ring § 
Kid happening to kick it hard just th 
The round is tl two minug 


" 


less than 
old and the Kid is forcing his oppon 
to break ground from his flaying fg 
when suddenly he stops. drops his haj 
to his sides and turns toward his coma 
A warning shout from us, which the 
can’t hear, a gasp of astonishment fr 
the audience, spell-bound at the um 
pected halt, a maniacal cry in Mena 
and while I groan aloud and Hot % 
hides his eyes, Pete Tamale lets one§ 
from the floor and Kid Grogan is knocks 
colder than a warden’s heart. 
We're still trying to figure ‘out wy 
happened when we bring Grogan to. 
“What yuh quit for; what happenel’ 
yells Hot Shot in the Kid’s left ear. 
“Don’t yell,” says the Kid sittin’ t 
“T kin hear.” 
That stops us a second, but only @ 
“What happened?” we yells in chon 
“Happened?” says the Kid. “I m 
have been fouled. I gets a stingin # 
nal on the side of my bean that! 
round’s over and that’s all I remembe 
“Signal,” yells Hot Shot. “I d@ 
signal! The round was only half ot 
Just then there’s a cry in the com 
of the ring and I see Velocipede Ms 
weeping over something in his hands. 
gets up and crossing to Kid Grogan 
him what it is. Out of curiosity mes 
Hot Shot forget our grief for a s 
and look over his shoulder. After! 
look Hot Shot is chasing Veloap 
Mason toward the desert with me #! 
heels and back of me comes Kid G@ 
pleading that we be merciful. _ _ 
“It was a Queen from Ohio, yells 
Kid. “He had it sent on by express 
It arrived just before the fight.” 
“T had it in a box and some 
knocked it out of my hand,” yells ar 
“It cost him $1( pufts the 
“Imagine that—one hundred dollars! 
a bee.” ; 
“One hundred!” I yells, puttiag 
more steam and passing Hot Shot 
cost us three thousand!” 
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there was silence between them, a silence 
that had moments of resignation and pity 
and consent. 

Under the 


to him. ' 
“Kjss me—just once—Arnold—as you 


might have kissed me—if I had been 


Six Firs she put up her face 


ok dear,” he said, and kissed her very 
tly on her forehead. 

And when she had gone from him— 
alone, into th night—he felt that his 
hardness had gone with her. Something 
in him felt humbled, humbled and rather 


hopeless. 
CHAPTER XXX 


ARY was close to the gate of Green 

Shutters before she saw the car. 
The bulk and the blackness of the thing 
were familiar, and the moonlight touched 
the silver mascot on the radiator. Val’s 
car! ‘ 
She shook at the knees, for already life 
had shaken her sufficiently, and she shrank 
from the thought of meeting him as she 
had not shrunk before. Something had 
happened to her; she had been held in 
the arms of reality; she was a different 
woman. But that black chariot and its 
implications had to be faced. She pulled 
herself together 

She saw a dim figure at the wheel, and 
the’ peak of a chauffeur’s cap. 

“Is that you, Sandys?” 

The man moved uneasily, and spoke in 
a hurry. 

“Yes, madam 
Mr. Biddulph. In the house.” 

She felt a rush of relief. Only Clare 
and Leslie springing a surprise upon her! 
But why had they come in Phoebus, and 
at this hour? Her anxiety returned, and 
in another guise. She opened the gate, 
and found a figure waiting for her by 
the porch. 

“Mary?” 

It was Clare 

“I have been out rambling. 
anything——”’ 

She was aware of a hand; it took her 
by the arm. She went into the house 
with her sister; and the house had nothing 
to light it but the light of the moon. 
Through an open doorway she had a 
glimpse of a man standing by the window 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“We,could not find anything to light.” 

With her burden of surprise growing 
heavier she said that there were candles 
in the kitchen 

“Tell her, darling,” 
window. 

She clung suddenly to Clare. 

“What is it—what P 

“Something has happened to Val. You 
_ come back at once. Get your 


Mrs. Biddulph—and 


Why? Is 


said the man by the 





She asked no more questions. She 
— ho emotion, but went into the 
— and lit a candle, and reappeared 
th a still white face. She looked at 
them Strangely, as though she were half 
asleep. 

‘You are going back—at once?” 

A nod from Clare 

get my things. 


uate I'll not be a 
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They heard her ascend the stairs, and 


they stood by the window and looked at 
each other in the moonlight. 
“She can’t know. Tog calm. 
emotional creature 4 
Clare was biting a lip 
business, a deplorable business, and the 
worst might yet be to come. That is to 


An 





say the worst as it would appear to Clare. 





“She may 

“Anyhow, she will have to be told. Til 
sit in front with the chauffeur. He won’t 
hear.” 

“It’s my affair, I suppose.” 
“Better for you, old thing. 
must come to our place tonight. 

take her up there.” 

“Yes, she had better come to us.” 

They heard Mary upon the stairs. She 
appeared with a suitcase and the candle, 
and Biddulph hurried to take the suit- 
case from her. He appeared more dis- 
turbed than either of the women. His 
voice was kind. 

“All right, Mary. Got a warm coat? 
I'll lock up. Key’s in the door, isn’t it? 
You go along with Clare. Right. I'll 
take the candle.” 


But she 


He watched her go out calmly, button- ‘ 


ing up her motoring coat 

“By George, she can't know,” he 
thought. “But—then—women are queer.” 

The car was swinging into the main 
road when Mary asked her question. She 
did not look at Clare, but seemed to 
watch the beams of the car’s head lights 
sweeping the hedge. 

“What has happened to Val?” 

A hand touched her knee. 

“An accident.” 

“He is dead.” 

She spoke as though she knew. She 
ignored the hand on her knee, and sat 
stiffly in her corner. 

“How did it happen?” 

“An accident. At least, we hope so. A 
pistol—cleaning it, or playing with it.” 

“When?” 

“Some time this afternoon. They sent 
down to us. We thought it best to come 
for you.” 

And that was all. Mary asked no more 
questions; she seemed to withdraw into a 
silence that was defensive, and Clare left 
her undisturbed. She remembered that 
as a child Mary had always been for 
secret corners when there had been storms 
or chastisements. Besides, the affair was 
too deplorable. You might exercise your 
tact for ever and do no good. You might 
smuggle away some of the unpleasant 
details. Fream had shot himself deliber- 
ately. They had found him in the librarv 
huddled up in a chair, the pistol still in 
his hand. 

And Mary! She sat there, wrapped 
up in silence, looking round-eyed at real- 
ity. Such happenings in a few short 
hours! She had felt so much and so 
poignantly that she had ceased to feel. 
Reality! 


HE days that followed were days of 
mute bewilderment. She had shock 
upon shock. 
There was the inquest. She had come 
away from it still more chilled and be- 
wildered. She had answered questions; 


| 
It was a bad 
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February McClure’s 





tive. The room and the faces had seemed 
all gray 

But Val had shot himself. 
suicide 

There was a funeral, a strange, dry 
eyed ceremony, a creeping into carriages 
and a creeping out of them, black clothes, 
and still gray faces, a voice. The whole 
world seemed very still. She glided about 
in it on soft, shuffling feet. 

Then—those other happenings, Leslie’s 
solemn face, his kind and labored hints. 

Hill House was hers no longer. Nor 
the furniture, nor Phoebus, nor Pollock, 
nor the flowers. 

Some strange, dim, official person was 
in control. There had been public clamor. 
The very newspapers were smuggled away 
from her. Clare had a face of still aus- 
terity; Leslie's shone like a kind sun 
through the fog. 

But at last her silence broke. 

“Leslie, I want you to tell me. . 

“Yes, my dear?” 

What it all means.” 

He told her as gently as he could, 
sitting beside her in the Caradoc garden 
under a lime tree that was full of the 
noise of bees. There had been a crash. A 
man named Garter—thorough scoundrel. 
Poor Val had been dropped over a finan- 
cial precipice. Yes, he, Leslie, was quite 
convinced that her husband had been a 
victim. But the results—rather calami- 
tous. People making a fuss, liquidator 
in charge, Garter being looked for by the 
Continental police, everything sealed up. 
Poor Val’s will? Well, so much waste 
paper. Hill House and everything in it, 
and the money at the bank, and the cars 
—all for the creditors 

She listened very quietly 

“Haven't I anything, Leslie?” 

“Oh yes, my dear. Your clothes, and 
jewelry, and all that—personal posses- 
sions. And Green Shutters is all right, 
and any money your people left you, and 
the cash in your private account.” 

“Just that.” 

‘Well, it is something,” he said, 
thing.” 

Her mouth quivered 

“Poor Val,” she said 
How he must have—— 


It had been 


‘“some- 
Oh, poor Val. 


HE fog broke. She floated out into 
the reality of sudden tears. 

Afterwards a short season of serenity 
came to her, and she sat and looked 
calmly at the wreckage, and wondered at 
it and at herself. She was surprised at 
her own calmness She discovered in 
herself a new and questioning attitude 
towards the immediate past. Had she 
been happy? What was _ happiness? 
What were the things she had lost? Did 
she regret the loss of them? 

That was one of her discoveries. She 
did not regret the wreckage; but the man- 
ner of her wrecking, her share in it, the 
human memory tangled up in it, she sud- 
denly realized she regretted very much 
indeed. Poor grandee! He had left her 
a letter; a pathetic letter, about the only 
articulate utterance she had ever had 
from him. A dead man’s message, pite- 
ous, apologetic, gentle. “My nerve went. 
I could not handle things—or see them. 
A sort of blindness. Try and forgive me 
the mess ~ 

So—two men had touched her with the 
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hot iron of reality. Women are generous. 
She forgave them both, but did not for- 
give herself, and as if after pangs of 
childbirth, she came to a new day and a 
new consciousness. She had had, as it 
were, a double annunciation. She had 
given birth both to death and to life. 

Faced with defeat she found that there 
was more of her father in her than she 
knew. She might have become a senti- 
mental young widow brushing like a cat 
against the legs of fortune, or a mere 
complaining young busybody. She stayed 
at Caradoc for three weeks, and then 
went quietly into rooms in Weyfleet vil- 
lage. She was a bird of passage resting 
on a bough, and she knew it. Whither? 
The instinct at the back of her mind, 
the poise before the impulse of the second 
flight? Perhaps she was aware of its 
tendency—more aware than she would 
allow. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ESKETH VINER had been very 

fond of a row of Michaelmas 
daisies that screened one side of the 
vegetable garden. A September gale had 
been among them, draggling their colors 
in the soil. They had called for succor, 
and they had not called in vain. Poor 
Coode, that leaner upon fences, had come 
in with a handful of twine and a bundle 
of bean rods, and had set to work upon 
the flowers. 

He was discovered there, a strand of 
twine in his mouth, and his arms about 
the waist of one of the tall clumps. Mary 
stood and watched him for a moment. 
She had wandered down through the gar- 
den before entering the house. It had 
been raining, and a black mackintosh 
hung over one arm; her shoes were 
muddy. 

“That’s neighborly,” she said. 

He was startled. He pulled the string 
out of his mouth, and went red, and 
looked at her with one dead blue eye and 
one very live one. 

“I didn’t know you were here.” 

“No one did. Why should they? My 
things are coming down in the carrier’s 
van.” 

His one eye grew bright. 

“Things? Then you are staying?” 

“Yes. Staying—for good.” 

She looked around her at the garden, 
while Coode fingered a piece of twine 
and did nothing with it, and devotedly 
gazed at her. It seemed to him that she 
was different, but then she would be dif- 
ferent after such a tragedy, and so stark 
a reverse of fortune. She might be poor 
again, but she was very much more sure 
of herself, more silent, more deliberate. 

“I wonder if you would help me when 
my luggage comes? There is rather a 
lot of it, and one or two packing cases.” 

“Of course!” He glowed. “Anything 
I can do, delighted a 

“Thank you so much. Oh—and could 
you spare me a little milk? I did some 
shopping in the village on my way down, 
but milk x 

“Plenty. I'll get it now. 
tea.” 

He thought of asking her to let him 
make tea for her, but he was subdued by 
this new dignity of hers. So he went 
off and fetched her his own milk; he 
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You'll want 


could drink his tea without it. She hy 
entered the house. He placed the jug 
on the doorstep under the porch, knocks 
apologetically, and then slunk away, cl. 
ing his gate with nice emphasis. , 

Mary had entered the house. Her by 
stood on the table; her mackintosh hyy 
across the back of a chair. She sat down 
and gazed about her with wide and & 
liberate eyes. She was at home. Th 
room was very small, the furniture shabby 
and ugly, the pictures still more ugly 
Well and good. She looked steadily 
everything; the darned rug, the pseujp 
mahogany table, the chairs with ther 
worn covers. Here was reality, reality 
as nine women out of ten knew it—chey 
ugliness, makeshifts, shams 

But was it so? She stood up, and he 
gaze went inward. Objects were objects 
kettles, tables, saucepans, forks, sheets 
pastry-boards. They were made by an 
for hands. Human hands? There wa 
humanity behind them. Certainly , 
woman’s work was drudgery, if she had 
the soul of a drudge. But if she looke 
on’ it as something else, service, sel. 
discipline, part of the essential schem 
of things—what then? Work has a sooth 
ing quality of its own. It is food ang 
drink. It may contain love 

She set to work, without haste, an 
with a face that had a look of austerity 
This was no picnic, but a probation; i 
was for today, tomorrow, and all days 
She had a house, some clothes, and about 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year 
She neither could nor would afford a ser- 
vant. Monotony—yes. But monotony 
had driven her forth upon adventure; she 
had played, and play itself had begun to 
be monotonous. 

Besides, there would be some one to 
observe her seriousness; at least, she 
hoped that he would observe it. She had 
her eyes on Doomsday, but they had 
become serious eyes. There was no & 
cape for her from the thought that she 
had helped to mishandle the lives of two 
men. In the old days romantic regrets 
might have persuaded her into a convent 
but remembering a live man’s arms she 
set herself to wash pots and pans. 


URZE, wading through the wet greet 
tops of a field of beets, saw her flag 


afloat. He had a gun over his shoulder, 
and as he paused to look at the littk 
slanting pennon of smoke the wind maée 
a hollow murmuring in the barrels of the 
gun. A wet sun splashed pale light upo 
the glossy leaves of the beets. The 
Firs stood up straight and blue, and the 
smoke from the distant chimney was 0 
the same blueness. 

“Another picnic,” he thought with the 
cynicism of a wilful man, and ploughing 
on through the beets, he fired at a bolt- 
ing rabbit and saw it roll over. 

It was supper time. The dusk would 
fall swiftly, and it would be dark n@ 
hour. When darkness came Furze wett 
to bed. Candles and oil cost money, an 
what had a lone man to sit up I 
Books? But books cost money, even the 
hiring of them, and music had gone out 
of his life. He lived for the farm, am 
since the farm’s purpose was the exchang 
ing of produce for money, he thought 4 
great deal about money. He was hard. 
He liked to think of himself as hard; be 

























himself to be utterly hard. 

She haf ree ti he rabbit up in the dairy. 
1 the ug he had hung up over the mantel- 
» Knocked e. Supper was a perfunctory meal; 
Way, clo, . The larder offered him 


be ate to WOrsK 
a hank of mut 
potatoes, breact 


ton and some cold boiled 
and cheese. He used no 
doth. Plates and dishes were put down 
anyhow. He mee the same knife for 
meat and bread and cheese. He would 
kick off his n uddy boots, and leaving 
them lying an) yhow, make moist patterns 


Her by 
tosh hung 
Sat down 
and &. 
ne. Th 
Te shabby 


Ore ugh . 
eadinns on the tiles wi th his socked feet. 

o That all the graciousness had gone out 
; ie of his life he accepted as fact. He was 
—. not conscious of a pose. If he brutalized 
, himself he did it with a stubborn set of 


it—cheap He would not let him- 


feel above the level of his 

i that he did not 
» had felt too much. 

He ed, | lit a pipe and pushed his 
feet into a pair of old slippers. Twilight 
was at hand; the house door stood open; 
he went and lounged against one of the 
doorposts, unshaven, smelling 
of the soil. 

So, she was 
And how long 
Town? Thre« 
months? A widow, 


the shoulders. 
self think or 
byres. He tol 
want to feel; 


, and her 
> objects 
, sheets 
e by and 
here Was 
tainly 4 
she had 
ie looked 
ice, self. 

scheme 
a sooth. 
food and 


collarless, 
back at Cinder Town! 
would she stay in Cinder 
days, three weeks, three 
and assuredly a widow 


sa with some money. Her tragedy had 
ste, a touched him not at all, for he had heard 
a nothing of it but the bare details, and he 
“ye did not suppose that a financier’s widow 
all days 


came naked out of such a scramble. Ob- 
viously, she had brought no good: luck 
to the second man; Cinderella had had 
to weep over the grave of her prince. 
But had she wept? Certainly, he had 
seen her weep. Some women weep easily. 
His wife had not been that sort of wo- 
man, but in these days he would not let 
himself think too much of his dead wife. 


nd about 
} a Year 
rd a ser 
1onotony 
ure; she 
begun to 


> One we 


‘ she A hard man should not look back over 
. e hal his shoulder. 
hey hu: As for the memory of that June night, 
Her re perhaps he was a little ashamed of it, 
ode and being ashamed of it, had tried to 
OF (WOE forget it. 
— “She'll want milk, I suppose.” 
—s He allowed her the need, but with 
rms st Hi irony. Will’s boy would deliver her her 
milk at half past seven in the morning. 
Probably she would be in bed at that 
et greta hour; she would have a servant, and the 
her fit HH servant would take in the milk. He 
houlde mocked, as men will, when they are too 
ne littl sure of themselves. Some one would al- 
o ways take in her milk for her. 
ty jer was coming up out of the yard 
and the when he met Will’s boy, now a lanky 
atl lout, returning with the milk can. 
“Call at Green Shutters?’ 
vith the Harry had called there; he had been 
vuahins told to call there. The lady who had 
5 bel ben Miss Viner had herself taken the 
milk from him. He told Furze so. 
> wall “She’s got no girl.” 
ia Furze walked on, not deigning to ask 
ewe try how he had assured himself of the 
i absence of a girl. though Harry was now 
p for at an age when girls were assuming prom- 
ven the inence, Harry called after him. 
ne out Bout eggs? Says as she wants half 
m, ane ; dozen. 
xchang- Take them tomorrow with the milk.” 
yught 4 “Says as she wants them today.’ 
s hard “All right. Take them in the dinner 
ard; be hour.” 


Again Furze met the lout coming back 
from Cinder Town. Something had 
amused Mr. Harry. 

“T took them eggs. 
she was.” 

Furze 
grin about. 
needed a stick. 

“Hung t’ carpet 
and t’ clothes line broke. 
while I was watchin’ of her. 
tie a knot proper. Knot slipped each time. 
‘Why don’t ’ee lay it on t’ grass, missus?’ 
says I.” 

He grinned, 
frosty. 

“And what 
fool?” 

“Nout. And t’line broke again as I 
got to t'gate. Fair made me split.” 

“T expect it did,” said his master. 

He was surprised, not at the Sussex 
peasant’s idea of humor, but by this 
vision of Mary at work, her battling with 
the cussedness of inanimate things 
Surely knocking the dust out of a carpet 
was not a job for her delicate hands! 
His thoughts might have touched a more 
sneering irreverence, but having met ir- 
reverence in the person of a wet-mouthed 
lout, he scowled at it, disliking the loutish 
caricature of himself. Useless and friv- 
olous she might be, yet she was not for a 
lout’s laughter. But why this carpet beat- 
ing? Did it suggest playfulness, or ne- 
cessity? Lastly, what business was it 

| his? 

He bent to his work. The stubble of 
the Sea Field was to be ploughed, and 
he took the horses up to the field. Travel- 


Beatin’ a carpet 


asked him what there was to 
Carpets and other things 


on the clothes line, 


and Furze’s eyes 


did she say to that, you 


ing westwards he could look along the | 


near horse’s flank, and see Cinder Town 
lying beyond and to the right of the Six 
Firs. 

He could see Simla, and Oak Lodge, 
and Green Shutters. Some one was work- 
ing in the long green and brown strip 
behind Green Shutters. It was a wo- 
man’s figure. It pushed a fork into the 
ground, and then bent down as though 
picking stones. 

Furze read those movements. She was 
digging potatoes. He knew the nice shape 
of her, her slimness, even at a distance, 
and again he was conscious of surprise. 

Digging potatoes! 

And she was at it quite a long time, 
for whenever he glanced from his plough- 
ing towards that little strip of the hillside 
below him he saw her figure bending to 
the work and then stooping to collect 
the tubers. She was lifting the whole 
main crop, ten longish rows. 

His thought paused over her. 
was the meaning of this labor? 


What 


CHAPTER XXXII 


WO weeks of September had passed, 

and ten days of October, and between 
Doomsday and Green Shutters silence 
held. To Furze it had every appearance 
of finality. He did not bother. He 
sumed that it made no difference to him 
her being there. 

Yet, signals were flying between them. 
When Mary lit a fire under the copper, 
and hung out her sheets and towels and 
linen to dry they were there for him to 
see. White flags, yet not flags of sur- 
render. Furze might hoist no signal in 
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| that 
obstinate blindness. 


yet there was an inner eye in him 
though he might pretend to an 


reply, 
saw, 


The breaking of the silence required 
courage. It demanded an attack. Mary 
was more afraid of it than she knew, and 
yet like Godiva she stripped herself of 
her fear, and went out to shame man’s 
hardness. Had he not taunted her with 
shirking the realities? She chose the 
broad daylight, and the full noon. She 
did not dress for the part. In her work- 
ing clothes, hatless, without looking into 
her mirror, she left Cinder Town and 
ascended to the farm. 

She walked up the path, terrified and 
heroic. The door was ajar; she knocked. 

“Hativ!” said a voice. 

She pushed open the door and went in. 

He was eating his dinner, and such a 
dinner! He was coatless, collarless, wear- 
ing an *nbuttoned waistcoat over a gray 
shirt. His muddy boots were thrust 
under the table. He sat and stared at 
her with half a cold potato on a poisca 
fork. 

His coat had been flung on the écta. 
She saw mud and pieces of straw on the 
tiled floor. And yet, most strangely, she 
was not repelled by what -she saw; it 
stirred in her a quick compassion. She 
touched pathos. 

That was to save her. 
save him? 

She made the first move. He seemed 
to sit there rather like a surprised animal 
in a pen, sullen, resenting a strange pres- 
ence, puzzled by it. She looked at him 
sae ay made herself look. She stood 
by the sofa and waited. 

Not a word as yet. Then, he was 
as though pricked by a something in 
presence. He removed the coat from 
sofa and placed it on a chair. She 
down. 

“Please go on.” 

He looked at her under considering 
eyebrows. He did not appear embar- 
rassed. Then, he sat down again at the 
table. His face was kard, ironical, atten- 
tive. 

“You used to do my father a favor.” 

‘Furze cut himself more bread. 

“What was it?” 

“You let him have two loads of manure 
for the garden. I shall want it.” 

He met her glance, full-eyed. 

“Cow?” 

“Yes, cow. 
sandy.” 


But would 


up, 
her 
the 


sat 


Some of my soil is rather 


ELIBERATELY he spread jam on 

the bread, using the jam spoon, and 
she wanted to say to him: “Oh, don’t do 
that! You—a public school man—you— 
who could play Chopin!” 

‘Two loads. All right. Want it soon?” 

“The end of the month will do.” 

Two loads of cow dung dropped cui- 
side the Green Shutters gate! Reality 
of realities! He might have left the 
matter there, but he did not. Hard he 
might be, but his hardness had a certain 
polish. 

“Who is going to shift it for you?” 

do things myself.” 

“You can’t do that,” he said bluntly. 

I'll send Will along. He'll barrow it in 
and stack it for you.” 

Thank you. But that 
What shall I owe you?” 
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will be extra. 


“Nothing.” 
of roughness. 

He had begun to be embarrassed: he 
finished his meal in a hurry, and stog4 
up, and looked at the fire. He tosseg, 
couple of logs onto the pile of charred 
wood and ash, and crushed one of then 
down with a muddy boot. What was the 
game? He suspected symbolism behind 
this appearance of reality. Two loa 
of cow manure! Monstrous realign 
Why hadn’t they burst out laughing? 
But she was serious—different. She gy 
on his sofa without a flicker of an eyglij 
strangely and mysteriously still, with he 
dark eyes terrified but ste ady. 

“Things have rather changed for you.” 


He was curt to the Doin 


E STOOD with one hand on the high 
mantel-shelf, and still prodded x 
the log with a boot heel. She made 
answer, and glancing round at her b 
found her eyes fixed on the table. Sy 
gave a little, flinching smile. 
“It means so much work,” 

“How?” 

“One’s sense of—what shall we call it? 
Trying to keep a few flowers in the 
house.” 

He glanced at the table, and his fac 
darkened. 

“Bit of a piggery, this place, isn’t it? 

And then he added with a touch 
truculence. 

“IT like it 


she said, 


like that. What does i 
matter? When muck makes money?” 

She stood up. He had succeeded in 
shocking her, but she was not to be driven 
from her tower of compassion. Let him 
but try to pull her down and she would 
struggle a step higher. 

“You don’t believe that 

Pausing in the doorway, half -in the 
sunlight and half in the shadow, she 
looked back at him with a slow smile 
She spoke very gently. 

“If you believed it I should know that 
the fault was mine—as well as yours 
You used to think me a coward. I ama 
coward. I’m frightened to death of you 
and this old house.” 

“Then why come? It’s not a playfu 
house, my dear, but a dirty one, a grin 
one . . ms 
“My fault—again.” 

He looked at her sharply, his eye 
searching and suspicious. He did not pu 
the inevitable question into words, bu 
his eyes and his grudging severity put 
as plainly as could be. 

“Yes, you wonder. 
able, Arnold 

She touched a dark knot in the oak 
door post as aaah testing its hardness 

“Life can be hard. Maybe it is meaml 
to be hard for nine out of ten I 
had three years of softness. Now-l 
have Green Shutters, and about a hundred 
and twenty pounds a year. Just that 

He made a movement of the head. 

“Just that.” 

He was not minded to bend, and bt 
missed the look she gave him. 

“What shall I owe you for those tw 
loads?” 

“Ten shillings a load.” 

“And I shall be in your 
time. I'll pay for it—perhaps—— 

She managed to laugh, and laughing 
left him. He watched her go down the 
brick path. 
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“Humbug,” he said under his breath. 

When she had gone Furze took a tin 
of tobacco from the mantel-shelf and 
filled a pipe. His fingers were deliberate, 
but he kept glancing at the table and 
about the room with a suggestion of 
emotion, as though he was afraid to look 
at it, and was not so proud of its ugliness 
as he wished to be. 

Yes, he had to allow that the place 
was a piggery. And then something 
savage glowed in him. Damn her, what 
did she mean by coming to spy and to 
criticize, and to bring her delicacy and 
her little nice squeamishness into his 
house? Cow manure—indeed! 

He -felt evil and he looked it. For 
months he had been giving way gradually 
to the brutishness that is in every man. 
That he was growing miserly, a sloven, 
and rough in voice and mood he knew 
very well, and he had gloated over it half 
defiantly. But when his boorishness was 
challenged he was ready to fly into a 
rage. 

Aptly he might have described her 
asa slip of a girl laying a stick about a 
bulls nose. He remembered too that 
she had described her own efforts towards 
delicacy as an attempt to keep a few 
flowers in the house. That was the wo- 
man’s idea, was it? 

A woman's idea! Flowers! And at 
that very moment, a memory caught his 
gloomy scoffings by the throat and 
choked them. 


E MOVED uneasily about the room. 
He opened the door of Mrs. Dam- 
aris’ parlor, and stood vaguely aware of 
innumerable memories, human meanings. 
His head drooped like a tired and sullen 
beast’s. And suddenly, he saw himself 
in the old long mirror opposite the fire- 
place. He stared, a shocked surprise 
showing in his eyes. He saw an untidy, 
slouching, gloomy looking man, standing 
round shouldered, biting a pipe stem, 
hands thrust into trouser pockets. The 
image of himself looked at his self inimi- 
cally. The face was cruel. It gloomed 
at him hard mouthed and dirty chinned 
above an unbuttoned waistcoat and 
slovenly gray shirt. It was a face that 
suggested ill-temper, sordid thoughts, un- 
lovely tendencies. It had no brightness, 
no quick light in the eyes, no human 
tremblings about the mouth 
Good God, was his mouth like that? 
He surrendered a point. He went up- 
stairs and shaved, and felt the better for 
it, and stood fingering his chin, and look- 
ing in the shaving glass. Yes, those eyes 
and that mouth were hard. Could the 
hardness be helped? But in the future 
he would be clean, hard but clean. If 





he did not owe that to the live woman, 
he owed it to the dead one. 


ARY had paused by the field gate 

of the Gore. She leaned against 
the gate, remembering that June night, 
and the full moon, and her tears. A 
woodpecker flew laughing overhead and 
went winging towards the oak trees. 

The bird’s laughing note was like a 
passing salutation. Laughter! Had 
Furze forgotten how to laugh? 
he but look at his own gloomy face, and 
realize the humorous futility of his gloom 
—and then burst out laughing 
blessed laughter! She wanted to laugh 
at her own fear, for she was afraid, all 
trembling between repugnance and pity. 
She clung to her pity, for somehow she 
knew that if she did not cling to it with 
passion and refuse to let it go, fear would 
overcome her 

She felt responsible for everything, for 
that almost filthy room, his hard sloven- 
liness, that look of mockery and sus- 
picion in his eyes. If Doomsday had 
frightened her in the old days, it was far 
more terrible to her now, and yet terror 
can attract. She was in the thick of the 
wood of reality, fighting her way to the 
light, and calling to him to come with 
her. 

“Oh, Arnold, my man!” She knew 
now what love was, laughter and tears 
and terror, and a pity that clung with 
wild hands and would not be thrust off. 
She had to face love now, a gloomy love 
growing brutish in that beautiful but grim 
old house, and though she trembled so 
that the gate shook she saw her life before 
her. 

These woods and fields, those rambling 
rooms and crooked stairs! The apple 
trees brushing at the windows, the wind 
in the chimneys on the long winter nights! 
Lamps to be filled and trimmed. Muddy 
boots. A wet lane leading to a village. 

Martyrdom? 

No, she cried out against self pity 
This was life, the life of Adam; and Eve 
had to share it. She clung to the gate 
with both hands, and her face had a 
white radiance. She had not given: she 
had learned to give 

For in a flash she saw him as a man 
starving in the midst of plenty, with the 
fruits of the earth at his feet, and beauty 
before his eyes. The soul of him was 
going blind, and like a blind man he did 
not see the stains, the blemishes, the 
tragic careless squalor of his surround- 
ings. He had forgotten how to smile 
and to laugh 

She stretched out 
oaks of Gore Wood. 

“Oh, dead woman, give me courage for 
what I am about to do!” 


her hands to the 
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As a matter of fact, she never said much 
at parties. 

Downstairs Morrisville’s “three-piece 
orchestra” was playing. Walter danced 
with Anna May. He had brought her to 
the party and it was his duty to dance 
the first dance with her. No one broke 
in. Anna May didn’t expect they would. 
At parties like this only the popular 
girls and the visiting girls had to divide 
their dances. Millard Hill took the next 
dance. Anna May knew why he took it. 
He probably felt he had to dance with 
her and wanted to get it over with as 
quickly as possible Nobody took the 
third dance at all. That was the way it 
usually was, at parties. Well, it wasn't 
as noticeable sitting here at the Freder- 
icks’ as it was at parties at the Country 
Club. 


HE went up to Jessie’s room and 

powdered her nose. She stayed up 
there all through the dance, alone. At the 
end of the dance she went downstairs into 
the living room. No one had missed her. 

Little Frankie Harper took the next 
dance. Frankie was a little too young 
for grown-up parties but had been in- 
vited because he was related to the 
Fredericks. Frankie was a poor dancer. 
He stepped on Anna May’s new silver 
slippers—she had had a hard enough 
time persuading her mother to let her 
get silver slippers. Frankie talked to her 
all during intermission and then took 
the next dance, seemingly because he 
didn’t know how to get out of it. 

She could talk to Frankie all right but 
there was nothing she wanted to say to 
him. He was a solemn, slow boy who 
stuttered just a little 

At the end of the dance she excused 
herself and ran up to Jessie’s room again 
A couple of the girls came up to powder 
and comb their hair. She admired Lucy 
Rogers’ new bob—it was close, almost 
like a boy's -and listened to the con- 
versation. There was a lot of talk about 
sitting out in the automobiles 
parked in front of the house. The time 
was early spring 

There were whispers about Mary and 
Laurence, who seemed to be gone for the 
evening; the usual jokes about who had 
or who had not had something to drink. 
The rest of the girls hurried down when 
the music started but Anna May stayed 
in the room. She stayed through the 
dance. Through the dance that followed 
She went downstairs then. No one asked 
her to dance Half-way through the 
next dance Mary and Laurence came in, 
both looking sheepish and Mary a bit 
disheveled. Laurence asked Anna May 
to finish out the dance with him and 
Mary ran upstairs 

Anna May couldn’t think of a thing to 
Laurence. She was 
that the others were giggling at 
she couldn't tell him that, cer- 


various 


ay to conscious of 
the fact 
him; but 
tainly! 
She wanted to tease him about Mary 
but she was awfully afraid she would 
the wrong thing—and hurt his feel- 
She knew how she hated to have 
feelings hurt. Then she sat out a 
with some other girls who didn’t 


say 
ings 
her 
dance 
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Be Popular at Parties —ontinued from page 17 


have the dance taken, all pretending 
that they had a lot of things to talk 
about. Half a dozen of the boys stood 
around the doorway and made no attempt 
to dance with them. The slight feeling 
that something might happen—that this 
dance would be different—went away. 
Nothing happened—nothing ever would 
happen in Morrisville. 

Even the refreshments and Walter 
being nice, then, didn’t help much. A 
few more men danced with her—the 
most unpopular men, of course—and at 
last it was time to go home. 

When Anna May got upstairs she 
found her mother sitting up for her. 
Mrs. Crane came into her room as Anna 
May undressed. 

“Did you have a good time, daughter?” 
she asked eagerly, with the kindly but 
always slightly worried look on her face 

“It was a nice party,” said Anna May. 
You can’t confess to your mother that 
the boys don’t want to dance with you. 

Mrs. Crane was eager for details. She 
wanted to know what each girl wore, 
what every one did. Anna May knew 
that her mother would have been dread- 
fully shocked if she had even hinted to 
her about the petting or the drinking. 
Why should she give the others away 
just because she hadn’t had a part in 
the gayety? She gave a carefully ex- 
purgated account of the party which com- 
pletely satisfied Mrs. Crane. 

“I’m sure you looked as well as any 
one in that pretty shade of blue, Anna 
May, and you worried so about it. Now 
hurry right into bed and have a good 
long rest. I'll let you sleep late in the 
morning. I know you need your sleep 
after such a jolly party.” 

After her mother went away, Anna 
May hung the blue dress on a hanger in 
her closet. She slipped out of her under- 
things and into her plain cotton gown. 
Then she burst into tears. It was ter- 
rible being a wallflower—and not know- 
ing what to do about it. 


HE WASN’T sleepy. She took a copy 

of her favorite magazine, got into bed, 
and tried to read about the girls who 
did have nice things happen to them. 
The advertisements arrested her atten- 
tion. Popularity! Beauty! Youth! 
Each advertisement seemed to promise 
them all, each in a different way and by 
an entirely different method. She was 
young enough, that was certain. She 
didn’t need the “how to look young” 
methods. She was pretty enough—well, 
anyway, she couldn't be helped by the 
things the advertisements told about. Oh, 
she wished she were better looking and 
all that—but it wasn’t really beauty she 
needed. She was dainty enough, she 
felt, so even the insinuations of some of 
the advertisements did not frighten her. 
Then there were the advertisements that 
told about etiquette. She knew as much 
as the other girls about manners, if it 
came to that. But there were other ad- 
vertisements—grand ones—about devel- 
oping your personality. One, especially, 
told all about a girl developing into a 
perfect belle. It was headed: “Be 
Popular At Parties.” That was it—just 
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what she wanted. 
thing to it! 

Anna May jumped out of bed. 
her best writing paper she wrote a letter 
to the firm which promised popularity 
The course seemed cheap enough. She 
could manage it out of her allowance 
She'd mail the letter the first thing jp 
the morning. She hopped into bed again 
with a feeling of having complished 
something. Be Popular At Parties! 
That would be wonderful! She {ej 
asleep thinking about it. 

Until the course arrived C. 0. D— 
which meant that Anna May had to be op 
the lookout for the postman so she coul 
pay him herself—the days passed aboy 
the way days always did. Parties 
which she was more or less left to herself 
Evenings in which other girls had com. 
pany and she sat all alone on the porch 
Dates in the afternoon with one or an 
other of the girls. 


There Must be some. 


HEN the course came! She took it 

from the postman in the nick of 
time, just as he was going to ring the 
bell. A small paper package. She 
hurried up to her room and opened it 
eagerly. It consisted of several pamphlets 
bound in green paper covers, and a series 
of form letters mimeographed and en- 
closed in light blue folders. Anna May 
put them in her desk when she heard her 
mother come upstairs. And that night 
Jessie Fredericks stayed all night with 
her so she hadn’t even a chance to look 
into her desk. She couldn’t have Jessie 
suspect anything. 

The next evening, pleading a headache, 
she went to bed early, the precious books 
with her. She read them eagerly. She 
was surprised to find that she seemed to 
know already a lot of the things the 
books told her. There were no grand 
surprises. She had expected great and 
wonderful secrets to be revealed to her 
Instead, she found the usual things about 
letting a man talk about himselfi—a 
dozen things like that, which girls know 
anyhow. Those things didn’t make popv- 
larity! She read every word in all o 
the books and folders. Well, maybe 
there was something in what she read 
after all. She'd make notes, the way 
she had done in school, a sort of outline 
to help her remember. On a clean sheet 
of stationery, her neat monogram, “AM 
C.,” at the top, she made a list of the 
things she had learned: 


HOW 
To Get A Man 

. Get him to 
to you. 

. Then awaken his interest in you 
After he is interested in you 
arouse his desire for you 

. Satisfy him that he has been wise 
in choosing you. 

5. Lead him on to 
riage Et 
That sounded simple enough, certainiy 

and yet Anna May felt that it wasn! 

simple at all. She had got the attention 
of men but she hadn’t known how to 
awaken their interest. And as for desire 
and proposals—about these she bo 
quite at sea. There were other rules, 100 


INTERESTED 


pay some attention 


propose mar 
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these: 


MORE RULES TO ATTRACT MEN 
1. Let the mati feel superior. 
2. Appear to be delicate, 

tender and weak. 
3, Every man longs 

and understanding. 
4, Every man wants to feel 


There the: e! } 
ber own h ndwriting! — The 

ularity! In spite of the 
Anna May id not see any connection 
between these rules and the boys she 
knew in Morrisville, she felt that in some 
yay. with this new- -found knowledge, she 
vould blossom forth into a belle. 
Only a few days later Anna 
a chance to “pull her stuff.” It seemed 
absolutely wonderful the way things 
were working out. She hadn’t hoped for 
nearly as gor chance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts were giving a dinner and had in- 
yited her mother and father, and a lot of 
other older people. There were to be eight 
couples altogether—a big dinner for 
Morrisville. Then at the last minute a 
new man appeared, a certain Robert Sut- 
ton, a cousin of Mr. Roberts, who was 
to work in Mr. Roberts’ firm. ‘ Mrs. 
Roberts telephoned Mrs. Crane and asked 
her if Anna May wouldn’t come—if Anna 
May didn’t have another engagement! 
Sutton hadn't met a girl in town! 
That was the big thing, to get the first 
opportunity to make a hit with him, be- 
fore he met any of the other girls. Of 
course there was always the chance that 
he was in love with another girl back in 
the town he came from. Maybe not, 
though. Meeting him first, and know- 
ing, now, just what to do! Anna May 
had a delicious feeling of excitement. 
Something nice was going to happen 


Se put down a summary of 


small, 
for sympathy 
a hero. 


All written out in 
rules for 
fact that 


were! 


May had 


HE insisted on wearing her most 

sophisticated gown—sophisticated be- 
cause it was plain white and of thin 
material. She added some imitation green 
earrings almost the color of jade and a 
chain that nearly matched them. Mrs. 
Crane demurred slightly. 

“Those _ beads look so cheap, 
Anna May. I don’t see why you’re not 
satisfied with that pretty pin your father 
gave you for Christmas.” 

“It's a touch of color—looks awfully 

well,” said Anna May and kept on the 
green beads. 
The dinner at the Roberts’ was a 
formal one—formal, that is, for Morris- 
vile. An ample colored woman, who 
always catered on such occasions, served 
the dinner. All of the women knew that 
she was hired just for that dinner, 
but as they all hired her for similar din- 
ters, themselves, nothing was thought of 
it, 

Anna May never got an opportunity to 
80 to parties like this, and ordinarily she 
would have thought it tiresome. But 
toW—a new man and all of her new 
inowledge ! She was thrilled over the 
affair, 

At first glance Robert Sutton seemed 
disappointing Anna May, who had 
rather hoped for love at first sight, felt 
fomance fade a little. Sutton was older 
than most of the boys in the crowd, al- 
though Mrs. Roberts had spoken of him 
a “young man.” “He seemed rather 
solemn and his nose was a trifle too long. 


What did that matter? The boys in the] 
crowd weren't so awfully handsome, if it 
came to that, and they paid no attention | 
at all to her 

Anna May found it easy enough to 
obey the first two rules. Sitting next to ,, 
Robert Sutton she could not help but get 
his attention and awaken his interest 
She felt that she could arouse his desire, 
too. As for proving to him that he had 
been wise in choosing her and a proposal 
—those things seemed too far away to 
worry about. She felt rather silly at her ‘ or fin in the 1 
attempts to make him feel superior. She ' a, Tee, Sad Be os 
couldn’t very well be “delicate, small, net 
tender and weak,” for she knew well 
enough that she was ten pounds over- 
weight and had an awful appetite—and 
you get such good food at parties. She Thi . 

. ; . - 115s remar i bl 
didn’t know how to make him feel a hair dress is now sup- 
hero, either, and if he longed for sym- — 
pathy and understanding you'd never oo.) 
have believed it by looking at him. 


How I Keep 
My Waves 


Edna Wallace Hopper 


My hair is ever-wavy, with never 
always has a glow 7 
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to Robert Sutton; not pertly and with 
“wise-cracks,” as the other girls talked, 
but she did talk, which was something. 
Sutton didn’t seem the type of man who 
expected or appreciated, or even wanted, 
sophisticated conversation. Why, he 
actually did seem interested! She tossed 
her head in Jessie Fredericks’ best man- 
ner. She giggled the way Hallie Straight 
giggled. She was coy, with Mary Freder- 
icks’ best coyness. 

Robert Sutton liked her. She could 
tell he did. The funniest part of it was 
that the others at the dinner contributed 
to her behavior. They seemed to like 
her little tricks—tricks si: would never 
have dared to use in her own crowd. 
She—why, she was “younger generation” 
to them. They expected her to act this 
way. They spoke to her and about her 
as if she were pretty and popular and 
sought after. Everything at the party 
seemed to be there just to help her. She 
drank two glasses of the rather mild 
sherry which was served through dinner 
and it went to her head a little. 

Her giggles grew more coy, a bit! 
louder. What a grand evening she was 
having! After dinner some one turned 
on the radio. A jazz number was play- 
ing. To her surprise Anna May found 
herself tugging at Robert Sutton’s arm. 

“Come on, we'll start the dancing,” she 
said with her new gayety. 

Robert Sutton’s dancing proved a dis- 
appointment. He was a very poor dancer. OP abe Win B Gestenhols. A. M.. 
Oh, well, she couldn’t expect perfection. © P. A., assisted by staff of C. P. 
He was gayer than he had been. He hI el ce Op by Ny 
said nice, flattering things. He asked her | gasatte Extension University, Dept. 256-1 
about the gayeties of the younger set, 
made several vague and undated engage- 
ments—vaudeville, the new summer 
dancing pavilion, the Country Club 
which Mr. Roberts had told him about. 
Anna May saw a whole summer of popu- 
larity stretching out in front of her. “Be 
Popular At Parties!” How fortunate she 
was to have written for those books just 
in time. 

The dinner party was over much too 
soon. Sutton asked to take her home 
but she didn’t go with him. It 
have looked silly with her parents along 

“See you at the Country Club dance NOXABOIL LABORATORY 
on Friday,” she said with a coy laugh as Dept. A, White Pigeon, Mich. 
she left him. 
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February McClure’ 


Until Friday Anna May was in an 
ecstasy. She was so excited that the days 
flew by. She begged her mother for a 
new dress, pleading so effectively that 
her mother finally let her have it. A 
ready-made dress! Anna May picked it 
out herself. She didn’t want to go shop- 
ping with any of the other girls as was 
the custom. She wanted to be metamor- 
phosed suddenly from a walltlower into a 
popular girl. The new dress was pretty. 
It was soft, bouffant, becoming, of 
changeable yellow taffeta. It had a low, 
round neck, a tight bodice, a billowy 
skirt. Just the kind of a dress a popular 
girl would wear! 


NNA MAY was going to the dance 

with her parents but that was quite 
all right. Even popular girls went to 
dances at the Club with their parents, 
sometimes. Of course Anna May would 
have gone with one of the boys if any one 
had asked her. But no one did. Sutton 
was going with the Roberts—his first 
time at the Club. 

The others did not know she was no 
longer a wallflower. She wanted to burst 
in upon them, to let them see her as she 
was now, to leave them a bit awed and 
breathless. She tried to persuade her 
parents to arrive late at the Club; but 
there seemed to be no holding them 
back so they were really among the first 
ones there. 

Anna May spent as long a time as pos- 
sible in the dressing-room. Girls came 
in and said, carelessly: 

“What a pretty dress, Anna May.” 

They didn’t know about the change, 
of course. When she left the dressing- 
room several couples were dancing. No 
one asked her for a dance. She joined 
her parents and a group of older people. 

Two dances passed. Then Anna May 
danced with Old Mr. McFarland who 
had been married for ages, but still liked 
to dance with the younger people. Every 
une laughed at him a little. Whenever 
you didn’t lead him he’d lapse into an 
old-fashioned two-step and was gone for 
the rest of the dance. 

Howard Redding was there, but of 
course he didn’t look at her. She didn’t 
expect that. Howard Redding was the 
handsomest man in Morrisville. You 
grew a little dizzy if you even thought of 
Howard Redding paying any attention to 
you. 

Anna May danced with Walter and 
felt that Walter was clearing his con- 
science by dancing with her. His mother 
was there and she would scold him if he 
didn’t dance with his cousin. Didn’t the 
others see that she knew how to be popu- 
lar at parties? If she only had a chance 
she’d show them. 

There was a visiting girl at the dance, 
a Miss Leslie, who had just come to visit 
Margaret Shannon. She was only fairly 
pretty but she was “doing her stuff” and 
getting away with it wonderfully well. 
Funny about visiting girls—they were 
always popular. Anna May knew that 
if she were a visitor, if she were meeting 
these boys for the first time, she could 
make them like her. It was your repu- 
tation—getting started right—that 
counted. 

Then Sutton came in. Anna May felt 
her heart skip a beat. She wasn’t in love 


February McClure’s 


with Sutton, of course, but—well, it had 
been exciting meeting him at the dinner. 
He thought she was popular! He saw 
her and she waved to him gayly—the 
way Jessie or Mary would have done— 
and he waved back. As soon as he had 
left his hat and coat in the men’s room, 
he hurried over to her. 

“What dance may I have?” he wanted 
to know. 

Anna May didn’t tell him that none of 
her dances were taken. She said coyly: 

“The next one, if you'd like it. Doesn’t 
that look as if I’d been saving it for 
you?” 

Even while she was dancing with Sut- 
ton she wished he were a better dancer. 
Still, she felt that she was creating some- 
thing of a sensation. None of the girls 
knew him, and here she was dancing with 
him—and she knew how important a new 
man was in Morrisville. They finished 
the dance and went out to the long porch, 
where, because the evening was warm, a 
dozen couples sat on the broad porch 
railing. 

Anna May wanted to interest Sutton, 
but found very little to say to him. What 
did girls talk to men about? She didn’t 
want to tell him the gossipy things about 
the people at the Club for fear he would 
think she was catty. Anyhow, he didn’t 
know any one, probably wouldn’t be in- 
terested. She tried books, but he didn’t 
like to read, it seemed. He wasn’t in- 
terested in the movies, either. No, he 
didn’t play golf nor drive a car. At the 
end of the intermission they went back 
into the club-house again. 

Mrs. Roberts came up and 
brightly: 

“Hello, there, Anna May. Don’t you 
think it would be nice if we introduced 
Mr. Sutton to the rest of the young peo- 
ple?” 

Anna May found herself left behind 
as Sutton and Mrs. Roberts walked 
away. 


said 


RANKIE HARPER came up to dance 
with her, but she paid scant attention 
to Frankie. She watched Sutton being in- 
troduced. Sutton thought she was popu- 
lar. He would come back to her of 
course; that is, if he didn’t get interested 
in some one else. That would show the 
others. They would see how she could 
attract a new man, would wonder because 
they hadn’t seen her charms before. If 
a new, out-of-town man stamped her 
with his approval she’d be doubly popular. 
She waited a bit tremulously for Sutton 
to come back to her. He didn’t come! 
He was dancing with Ethel Rogers. Ethel 
was always a bit catty. Anna May 
thought she saw Ethel glance in her di- 
rection and say something about her. 
Sutton laughed. Imagination of course! 
Still 
Anna May danced with Millard Hill 
and Jim Halley and Laurence Briggs. 
She danced with her father, too, and 
with Mr. Coleman, another old man who 
always two-stepped. She sat out one 
dance, pretending to talk to the other 
girls who were sitting out, too, and she 
spent one dance all alone in the dressing- 
room. She had studied the books that 
told how to be popular at parties—and 
she was as much a wallflower as ever! 
On the way home in the car, her 
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mother, an anxious note in 
said: 

“You looked pale tonight, Anna My 
I think it’s that yellow dress. J ‘thin 
you've been going to too many partis 
lately. Don’t you?” 

“I wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” gij 
Anna May. 

Too many parties! 

“I had a letter from your Ay 
Emma,” her mother continued, with that 
undercurrent of worry that was so ofte 
in her voice, “and Aunt Emma said thy 
Ruby wanted you to come and spend, 
few weeks with her. It might be th 
best thing for you. You've never beg 
in Mapleton. It isn’t quite so large 
Morrisville, but you’d have a nice tim 
there. It would be a change for you,” 

“I think that would be great,” agree 
Anna May. “I have to get some ney 
clothes, anyhow. And this dress is ney 
and if you'll just get me——” 

“We'll talk about clothes in the mom. 
ing,” said Mrs. Crane. “But you mus 
promise me, Anna May, that you won} 
dance so much. I'd hate to see youa 
wreck like the girls of the younger gen 
eration that I’m always reading abou 
in the magazines.” 


FOW simple her mother was! Bu 

maybe it was just as well. Funny— 

her mother never did quite understand 

things. She wondered if other mothers 
were any different. 

As she hung the new dress on its 
hanger and put on her cotton nightgown 
Anna May thought about things. She 
hadn't been popular at the dance. It 
wasn’t reading books about how to at 
tract men that made you popular. Other 
girls were popular and hadn't read the 
books at all. What was it, then? Sut 
ton had liked her when he first met her 
She could tell that. Then he had found 
she was a wallflower. She didnt care 
anything about Sutton—really liked him 
less this second time than she had at the 
dinner. But he was like the others—he 
was all prepared to give her a grand rush 
for the summer—while he thougnt she 
was popular. 

Visiting girls always have good times 
Look at Miss Leslie! Why, she bet tha 
some of the girls who came to Mors 
ville and had grand times were absolute 
wallflowers at home. Of course, if she 
started in right, with a reputation for 
popularity, she’d be popular at parties 
in Mapleton. 

She turned out the light and lay there 
in the dark. She’d get a few more clothes 
and write to Ruby right away. Shed 
write the sort of letter that would make 
Ruby think she was popular 

Maybe in Mapleton there would be 4 
man she could really care for, who when 
he saw her—and thinking she was pop 
lar—would fall in love with her. A man 
like Howard Redding love 
at first sight. Maybe : 

“Be Popular At Parties!” She knew 
what to do. “When you meet a man, gt 
him to pay some attention to you 
arouse his interest and desire . let 
him feel that he is superior; be delicate 
small, tender, weak. Every man Jong: 
for sympathy and _ understanding ang 
wants to feel a hero " 
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Uldine, Youngest of Evangelists 


—continued from page 51 


even as Uldine herself came, when she 


was nine years old. 

Aimee Semple McPherson of Angelus 
Temple, Los Angeles, now enmeshed in 
a most em! ing as the 
gelist who won Uldine to a life of evan- 


gelism. , 
Uldine Maybelle was born in Durant, 


Oklahoma, on March 16, 1912, where her 


daddy had been operating a moving pic- 
ture machine for a living. As Uldine’s 
mother phrased it: ; 

“We were in the movies just before 
Uldine was born, but God did not let us 

sper. 

PWe lived in Fresno when Uldine gave 
her little heart to Jesus,” she went on. 
“She has been a soldier of Jesus ever 
since. And now her sister, 
Ovella’s ten—is living a holy life too, an 
intercessional life. You know, a life of 
prayer rather than of preaching.” 

And God has prospered them. Uldine 
has a Buick, and two secretaries, and 
private tutors and she edits a magazine 
that sells better than hot dogs or ham- 
burgers, and her clothes and her hats are 
the envy of many a girl her age. 

Uldine’s childhood was the normal 
childhood of small-town girls. She went 
to school. She belonged to the Fresno, 
Calif., Dramatic Club, and took singing 
and dancing lessons and delighted in the 
thoughts of being a movie star some day, 
and in occasional ice cream sodas and in 
parties and other childish entertainments. 

One day her grandpa, George S. Bray, 
took her to hear Mrs. McPherson preach 
the Word, and from that day to this 
Uldine has never been the same. Mama 
says this proudly. She put away her 
dollies, she put away the frivolities of the 
world. She studied the Book incessantly, 
and began to preach it. 


ER mother and her father became 

converted. Hundreds of others were 
converted. Rotary Clubs and Chambers 
of Commerce began asking Uldine to 
come and preach and clean up towns. 

Last summer she came east, “terrible 
as any army with banners,” pursuing sin- 
hers, capturing them, turning them over 
tothe Lord. She packed Calvary Baptist 
church in New York City. She packed 
it twice on the hottest day of the year. 
She brought ten thousand lost sheep into 
the great New Madison Square Garden 
on a Sunday when the rain fell all day 
long. 

And then she was called to Philadel- 
phia, and there was only the Arena avail- 
able to her—the arena where one man 
tries to knock the devil out of another, 
where Uldine knocks the devil out of 
souls. 

“And yet she is just the normal girl,” 
mama says. ‘She loves tennis and swim- 
ming, and driving her Buick. She’s re- 
viewing eighth grade now and taking up 
some high school work with her tutors. 
No, she doesn’t do any housework, al- 
though she knows how. ‘She is too busy 
with her campaign. Her mail alone is a 
taskk—to read and answer all those 
letters!” 

Uldine preached for several years be- 
fore she started her magazine. She had 


\rrassing plight, was the evan- 


Ovella— 


always wanted to be an editor, mama 
said, even at the time she wanted to be 
a movie star. 

And she felt there was a great need 
for a magazine, to be given out at her 
meetings, to carry the word of God to 
thousands and thousands who could not 
come to hear it. 

But papa said he couldn’t afford it; 
and Uldine accepted that. However, 
when the time came that she must have 
it, she wrote out all her material, and 
then she knelt and prayed. 

“And fifteen minutes after she left it 
in the hands of Jesus,” mama said, “her 
papa came in and took her on his knees 
and told her that he had made arrange- 
ments for the magazine.” 

And God made it prosper almost from 
the beginning 


Bee already had the name for 
it. It came to her in a vision when 
she was ten: She saw a great rose, “the 
rose of Sharon”; and it opened petal by 
petal, and in the heart of it there was the 
form of a man; and the man was Jesus 
spreading out his hands to her. 

She called the magazine “Petals From 
The Rose of Sharon.” 

Editor, writer, publisher, preacher, 
student—this is the girl who wanted to 
be a movie star. She is glad her early 
ambition was not realized. And yet— 
her role of evangelist is not so different 
from that of the movie star. She uses 
pantomime. She holds her audiences in 
a spell. She makes them laugh. She 
makes them cry. She puts hysteria into 
them, and fear. Her fame is great in the 
land. 

Uldine is a plump and healthy young 
lady, with blonde hair cut quite short 
and gray-brown eyes—great fine eyes that 
blaze with enthusiasm and imagination 
and appeal—and a delightfully oval face 
Her hands are the most expressive hands 
you could imagine. Her fingers are small 
and slender, and quite nimble. You 
should see them race through the pages 
of her Bible. She stands straight when 
she talks to you, and she isn’t abashed by 
anything, and she isn’t timid, and she 
isn’t awed. 

When she’s talking of the Bible she 
speaks with authority, and there’s a look 
in her eyes that says “This will surprise 
you,” and “Here’s something else you do 
not know about this wonderful Book 

When I tried to interview her for Mc- 
Clure’s that evening of her meeting in 
Philadelphia she said: “See my father,” 
as she shook my hand, “over there by the 
literature stand.” And, mechanically it 
may be, she added, “God bless you, 
brother.” 

‘She may be able to see you tonight,” 
her father said. “I will ask her as soon 
as I get home.” 

They were living in a suite in a Walnut 
Street hotel in which I too had taken a 
room. But it was decided that she could 
not talk until the morrow. 

At 9:40 A. M. the door of the auto- 
matic elevator flew open, and out stepped 
Uldine and her father. Uldine was 
dressed in a pretty red dress, laced at the 
neck, with embroidery on the collar and! 
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Would You Like Such a Result as This? 
Do you want, FREE, atrial box 
of Koskott, that has ‘proved suce 
cessful in so many cases? If 80, 
you need only to answer this ad. 
by post-card or letter, asking for 
FREE BOX. This famous pre- 
paration is for dandruff, thinn- 
ing hair and several forms of 
BALDNESS, In many cases @ 
new hair growth has been re- 


orted when all else FREE 


ad failed. So why 
not see for yourself? 

Koskott is used by men and women; it fs perfectly 

harmless and often starts hair growth in a few dave 
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| promptly. 


|we have today. 
are three hundred and eighteen prophecies 


ming birds. 


and down the front and around 
the hem 

She came forward eagerly, gracefully, 
hand stretched out, for all the world like 
picture star greeting a news- 
paper man. And this reporter’s thoughts 
went instantly to last night’s sermon, and 
one of Uldine’s remarks. 

God doesn’t love stains or 
she had said. ‘You get stains 
touch dirt. You get wrinkles 
sit down.” 

The audience had laughed at that; 
but Uldine hadn't meant to be funny. 
She was simply speaking—as she often 
does—figuratively. 

There wasn’t a stain or 
her. 

“What is it you want of me, brother?” 
and she sat upon the sofa and made room 
beside her. And her father sat nearby 
and gave ear, but said no words until the 
interview was done. 

The writer wanted to talk with Uldine 
about the young folks of today. He 
wanted to know for instance what she 
thought about young girls who smoked 
cigarets and carried flasks and went to 
dances every night, who went joy riding 
with the boys and let them park the car 
in a dark lane, and who swore as fluently 
and as earnestly as men. What would 
she say to them? What would be the 
consequences of these things? What 
would happen? 

But Uldine pushed the direct answer 
aside. Her white even teeth—‘Thy teeth 
are like a flock of ewes that are newly 
shorn, which are come up from the wash- 
ing’—her nice little teeth, gleamed as 
she smiled. 

“Oh, but the Bible says it all for me,” 
she protested. And she talks very fast, 
so fast that no one could remember all 
she said, nor quote her exactly. She talks 
that way on the platform too, carried 
away with the tide of her own enthu- 
siasm. 


wrinkles,” 
when you 
when you 


a wrinkle about 


HESE modern girls should read the 

Bible, asserted Uldine. They should 
be “in the world but not of it.” If they 
would know peace and happiness they 
must keep the temple undefiled. If they 
are clean and holy they will not do these 
things. “The prophets have said it all,” 
repeated Uldine. 

“But the prophets spoke in the days 
when the modern flapper was not dreamed 
of, when there were no cigarets nor 
flasks nor automobiles nor dance halls. 
And——”’ 

“Ah,” Uldine crushed this ignorance 

“Ah, but they prophesied 
about the auto and the telephone and 
steamship and the radio, and everything 
Don’t you know there 


in the Bible that have all been proven? 


| Wait!” 


Her little fingers went flying through 
the Book, the worn, torn, red and black 
inked Book, flying like a flock of hum- 


Listen to Nahum Two. ‘The 
they rush to 
the appear- 
they run 


“Here. 
chariots rage in the streets; 
and fro in the broad ways; 
ance of them is like torches; 
like the lightnings.’ ” 

Her eyes and her fingers helped her to 


| paint the picture of the old prophet’s as- 
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tonishment, as he looked over the cep. 
turies and saw the gasoline buggies speed- 
ing through the streets and around corners 

“Isn't that just the way he would ¢e. 
scribe the auto, this man who had neve 
seen anything but oxen going slowly 
down the dusty roads?” i 

Uldine believes in every word of the 
Bible. 

“You don’t believe 

“Certainly not.” 

“You never studied it? 

“Certainly not! I never had the time 
to waste on that.” 

Well, you could hardly expec 
of fourteen to know much of evolution, 
even if she had studied it. And you could 
hardly expect Uldine to believe in it, in. 
asmuch as she is convinced not only that 
the Bible is to be taken literally but that 
it was written by God Himself. 

“Only God could write the Bible,” she 
said. “You know when men write 
biographies they leave out the bad things 
and put in only the good. That's the 
human idea. But God, who knows both 
good and bad, tells it all and teaches us 
to understand.” 


in evolution at all?” 


” 


t a child 


HE writer quoted scripture to her, 

and she smiled and reminded him 
that the devil can quote scripture too for 
his own purposes. 

One may easily become nettled by Ul- 
dine’s absolute pronunciament os, but Ul- 
dine is encased in her own shining faith, 
and no nettle can touch her. 

In the October number of Uldine’s 
magazine, published in Kansas City, there 
is an article which contains some of her 
thoughts on the present-day tendencies 
among the younger people. She calls it, 
“If Youth But Knew.” 

“Oh, Youth, with your iron will, your 
courage, ardor and strength, ‘if you but 
knew’ the dire wages of sin, ‘if you but 
knew’ the joy of righteousness, your 
choice would be made today!” 

A general statement, nothing at all 
specific. 

“Our youth should not be condemned 
today. Paul said to Timothy, ‘Let no 
man despise thy youth.’ What youth 
needs in this generation is eternal things 
made real. The standard of clean, holy 
living, of higher, nobler things, must ever 
be lifted up to lead them on to success 
in life. If youth once sees God's stand 
ard of a successful life—righteousness, 
godliness and truth—then the battle for 
success, the conflict which has been 
fought by man since the world began, will 
be won for God.” 

This life, she says, is a vestibule lead 
ing to eternity. Sin will not bring suc 
cess. : 

The writer was thinking of these things 
and phrasing questions in his mind when 
the clock struck ten. Uldine’s tutor came 
into the lobby. Uldine rose, not the 
evangelist now, but a little girl in a beat 
tiful red dress with, embroidery on the 
collar and cuffs and down the front, 4 
little girl going to classes 

“Good-bye,” she said, * 
I’m sorry.” 

She hurried to the elevator 
and called: 

“The Lord bless you, 
pray for you. Good-bye 


I must go now. 
ind turned, 


1 will 


brother. 
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Tron nhs y Riding 
continued from page 65 
a blow-out. But even then ya ain’ 
licked. By a simple —— device, con- 
trolled by Thomas A. Edison, ya change 
yer tire while goin’ full speed ahead. 
‘Foiled!’ snarls Katie McKowalski, and 
she stops at a drugstore for a koka kola, 
leaving ya in peace ta run yer errand. 

“After two or three more little shootin’ 
scrapes, ya come at last to the Gumbas- 
sett National Bank, where yer met again 
by the Militia and helped to unload. 
With only a few flesh wounds ya git the 
jack off the car and wait fer the Presi- 
dent—a careful genelman of the old 
school—ta give ya a receipt. It takes ‘im 
a hour to count the dough, then he calls 
ya inta his inner office and shakes his 
honest gray head. ‘Boys,’ he says sadly, 
there’s been crooked work somewheres. 
This here shipment’s five cents short.’ 

“Ain't it ibout like that, friend?” 

“Apple sauce!” said the voice in the 
cage. “This woik is compared to 
what I used to do.” 

“What was you once?” asked Hen. 
“Tooth-puller in a lion’s den, maybe, or 
doorkeeper fer the President of Mexico?” 

“Nope. I was night watchman in a 
naval arsenal.” 

“In that job ya had yer dull moments,” 
ventured Hen. “In this ya don’t have 
none to speak of.” 

“Tt ain't so rotten,” said the 
wish you'd foller us round fer a 
and see how easy it is.” 

“If I follered ya round,” declared 
Hen, “it would be fer the motion picher 
rights. Ja mean ta tell me ya don’t have 
no hold-ups any more?” 


safe 


voice. “I 
week 


HE man had handed out a five dollar 

bill and was sitting behind the bars, 
counting the change Hen had given him. 

“Well,” he drawled, “we get one once 
ina while. But this is the rawest I’ve 
struck for a week.” 

This sally gained no response from 
Hen. His mind was still on the romance 
of the situation. The driver was racing 
his engine, preparatory to a start. There 
was no time to lose. 

“Neighbor,” pleaded Hen, “ther’s no 
use bein’ mysterious with me. Everybody 
round here tells me evvything. I know 
the name of all the babies before they’re 
born. Jest confide in me, and it won't 
git no furder. I’m the gas man.” 

“Spit it out!” commanded the driver, 
starting the armored car an inch. 

“Whacha got inside? Money or jest 
stocks and bonds? I wanna tell Jap.” 

“sompn more valuable than that, 
buddy,” said the voice. 

“Joolry, maybe? Dimond tararas and 
Tuby inemechechers?” 

“Guess again Yer ante’s too low.” 

“T can’t think o’ nothin’ more valuable, 
#88 it's old-fashioned rye whiskey. And 
if ya say ya got that, yer a liar.” 

‘Th be pertectly truthful with you, 
friend,” volunteered the voice. “Nobody’s 
supposed to know what we're carryin’. 
tS too rare. But I'll tell ya, jest be- 
tween you and I. It’s hard coal.” 

And the armored car whisked away, 
leaving Hen blowing his knuckles against 
the wintry blast. 








Make $15 a day selling this won- 
derful new household article that has 
taken the country by storm. It is 
CED-O-BAG—a moth-proof, damp- 
proof, dust-proof, germ-proof stor- 
age bag for clothes, blankets and 
furs. It is the greatest, fastest sel- 
ling household article that has come 
on the market for years Every 
housewife wants one, buys on sight. 

CED-O-BAGS are made from rubberized 
fabric which has been chemically treated. 
They are patented. Nothing else like them. 
pee of a small,easily torn paper bag 

a clumsy, expensive cedar chest, a 
CE D-O-BAG provides adequate space for 
two to four garments. And yet, with all 
of these distinctive advantages CED-O- 
BAGS are priced for quick sale. 


Ced-0-Bags Offer Big Profits 


There is a chance for you to clean up 
a lot of money in your town at once just 
by taking orders for CED-O-BAGS. L. 
Green went out and made a clear profit Bt 
$12 in one afternoon. J. V. Davis took five 
orders in one even- 
ing and was $5 
richer. Edith Phil- 
lips made $53 in 
one week’s spare 
time (evenings.) 
You can do as well, 
or better. 


No Experience 
Needed 


You don’t need 
experience or train- 
ing. Every home in 
your town is a live 
pr : i y have to do is show 








the housewife a CED-O-BAG and 
her order. We deliver and collect. 
get your profits at once, and move « 
the next house and take anothe 
Everyone buys. Geo. Jones took 2 
in two days spare time and had a 
profit of $22. Twenty-one agents rep 


average pront of 33 


How Much Money Do You Want? 

Would you like to make an extra $100 
or $200 a month, in your spare time? 
Would you like to gather a lump sum of 
$500 or $600 in a couple of months? If 
you would, here is your chance. Mail me 
the coupon and I will tell you all about 
this money-making proposition. I will show 
you how you can make $15 a day or more 
in this easy, pleasant, engaging work. 
will show you the way to quick profits— 
big profits. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B-46 « - Dayton, Ohio 


Mail This Now 


C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. B-46, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: Please send me full details of 
your money-making proposition by which I 
can make $15 a day in cash. This does not 
obligate me in any way. 
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possible 


teachers use and recommend 


MUSIC  exclusively—because 


they know it is all that good music can be—yet its price is 
but 15c a copy; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 253 W 40th St., 


N. Y. C. 
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of her high-heeled French slippers she 
was the last word Dainty circlets 
gleamed on each ankle. A _ disdainful 
Pekingese puppy preceded her into the 
room. Loretta Lee had the air of being 
somebody. She held her new nose high. 

“Well, Meyer, how do you like the 
’ she asked, after the first greetings 
were over. “They gave me my choice of 
any kind I wanted. I had my pick. 
Almost took a pug, but finally decided 
Grecian was best. It hurt like hell, but 
it sure was worth it. N’est-ce-past? Get 
the French. I’m acquiring culture.” 

“We wanted to see you on business,” 
began Earlton. 

“You got nothing on me, big boy. I 
want to speak to you, too. All during 
my vacation this has been on my mind, 
and yesterday’s rehearsal decided me. 
I’m too high class for a revue. I’m 
meant for the drama! I am told I will 
make a great tragic artist. I want you 
to release me from my contract!” 

Meyer Goldberg may be stout and 
slow in motion, but it doesn’t take long 
for his brain to get going. 

“This is a matter for me to settle,” 
he said, getting the words in ahead of 
Earlton. You must realize, Loretta, that 
you are a valuable star in the Earlton 
constellation. Why should Jo give you 
over to another producer? -Oh, no, my 
dear young lady, you may be able to 
make contracts, but you can’t break them 
overnight!” 

Earlton’s eyes were gleaming. 
tilted back his chair, and began com- 
placently to puff on his cigar. Meyer 
Goldberg mentioned a breath-taking sum 
that was the least, he said, his client 
could ask in return for releasing the 
ctress. Suddenly the lawyer handed 
Loretta a gold fountain pen, and she 
placed her signature on a nice fat check. 

“And that’s that,” she sighed. “Any 
other little things I can do for you? By 


noser 


He 


frightened and ran away; so Prunella 
spread clothes out on the floor till one of 
the stage hands found a cot and brought 
it in. 

The comedienne looked at the girl 
with frightened, unsteady eyes. “I’m 
pretty bad this time!” she moaned, and 
pressed her hand to her heart. 

“What now?” thought Prunella. 
“Another attack? Another?” She rum- 
maged through the trunk for the purple 
bottle of smelling salts, the little bronze 
box with its pin money. 

The manager, puffing, red-faced, filled 
the doorway like a threat. 

“What’s up?” 

Prunella nodded in the direction of La 
Belle and seized her green hat. “I’m 
going for a doctor. Be back in a min- 
ute!” and she was off. 

She remembered dimly a doctor's sign 
at the other end of the park. She had 
passed it with Tony in tow. pointing it 
out as a warning to him if ever he swal- 
lowed string. 

She reached the tall brownstone house, 
ascended the steps and rang the doctor’s 


bell. 
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God Bless the Measles—contiaues from page 39 


the way, what was it you wanted to see 
me about?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter now,” answered 
Meyer Goldberg. 

“No, it doesn’t matter now,” 
Joseph Earlton, as he winked at 
lawyer. 


echoed 
his 


HE theater was dark and empty. 

On the stage moved a few shadowy 
figures. In a back orchestra seat Loretta 
rested. She was tired. Her head ached. 
The rehearsals of Camille had been ter- 
ribly fatiguing. 

She could not help thinking of those 
carefree days in the Frivolities. Now 
she must worry about the scenery, about 
the lighting, about everything. It was 
the devil of a job to be director, star, and 
backer of the show all together. Gee, 
her head felt funny. And that damn 
cough—well, anyway it would fit into the 
last scene. Loretta made a wry face. 
Then she sent for her assistant manager. 

“I’m calling off the rehearsal, Mike. 
I feel ill. Am going home and to bed. 
We'll rehearse here tomorrow at ten 
A. M.” 

There was no rehearsal the next morn- 
ing, nor for many days to come. Loretta 
Lee was very sick. She had contracted 
nether a pleasant disease, nor a romantic 
one. She did not look pale and wan. 
She was unable to receive anxious ad- 
mirers. Her illness was catching, and 
most disagreeable. She was miserable, 
yet every one laughed at her. Loretta 
Lee had the measles. 

The contagious period passed. Came 
a day when she sent for Joseph Earlton. 
He entered her darkened drawing-room. 
The light was so dim that he could barely 
see Loretta. In his arms he clutched a 
great sheaf of American beauties. 

“How does it feel to reach 
childhood?” he teased, as he 
flowers on a table. 


25> 


second 
laid the 


“Listen, Jo, don’t fool about the 
measles.” Her voice was tragic as she 
hid her face in one of the velvet cushions 
on the sofa. In muffled tones she cop. 
tinued, “I’ve sent for you because you'ye 
always been my best friend. Jo—my 
acting days are over. Look—come clog 


The measles—the measles have left 
me cross-eyed!” 

Loretta flung the pillow aside, and faced 
From lack of proper care the kink 
And her eyes! 
brilliantly 


him. 
had returned to her hair. 
Loretta Lee's’ eyes 
crossed! 

“Tsn’t it dreadful?” she moaned. 
you imagine a cross-eyed Camille?’ 

“Yes!” cried Earlton, “I can imagine 
it! That’s a wow of an idea! Well 
turn Camille into a rip-roaring comedy. 
CROSS-EYED CAMILLE! What 4 
title! Ill put on the show, and I want 
a long term contract!” 

Loretta gasped. 

“You don’t mean 
can’t be in earnest.” 

“I never was more serious in my life, 
Can’t you see the possibilities? We'll 
use the original script but get Milt Mar- 
tin to inject some pep—a manicure num- 
ber or somethin’. You'll play Camille 
straight, and with those eyes and that 
hair—why, it'll be the laugh sensation 
of the year!” 

And that is why one sunshiny morning 
Meyer Goldberg received a telephone call 
from his client, Joseph Earlton. 

“I want to place Loretta Lee under a 
five year contract. Put in a clause stat- 
ing that the contract may be canceled if 
she has her eyes straightened! I've got 
her back boy! She'll be a sensation! 
She’s got cross eyes, and is funny again!” 

“You can thank me for arranging this 
affair so well,” came back Goldberg. 

“Thank you, nothing! God bless the 
measles!” And Joseph Earlton hung up 
the receiver. 


were 


“Can 
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you aren’t—you 


Lady Fingers continued from page 63 


The doctor was not in, they told her, 
but was expected shortly. 

“Ask him to call!” she 
firmly, and wrote down where. 

When she returned to the theater she 
found the Hunky Dory Girls sitting at 
La Belle’s bedside, and the manager, 
loud-voiced, shouting at all of them. 

“She’s got to do it!” he was arguing. 
“T got no other act to substitute this late! 
The dog’s on the bills an’ all!” And he 
walked up and down, up and down like 
a wild man. 

“She can’t!” whispered La Belle. “She 
gets stage fright when she goes on!” 

Prunella stepped in between them. 
“Please don’t bother her now!” she 
begged. ‘What is it?” 

“You'll have to do it!” There was a 
world of meaning in his voice. “You'll 
have to take the act on!” He pressed 
his fat lips together with an air of 
finality 

Prunella stared. 

“If you don’t go on, I'll cancel the rest 
of your engagement,” he threatened, chew- 
ing viciously at the black stub of. cigar 
which hung from a corner of his mouth. 


112 


requested 


Prunella, in the center of the room, 
wavered from the formidable man in the 
doorway to the Hunky Dory Girls in their 
cheap evening gowns, to La Belle, wan 
upon her pillow. She knew what that 
threat meant. La Belle, the third-rater, 
couldn’t go much lower; couldn’t go any 
lower. in fact. It meant the end. 

The end! ; 

Freedom for Prunella and escape irom 
the life she hated. A slice of sunshine 
slipped into the prison of her thoughts 
But how about La Belle? ; 

Prunella read the answer in the begging 
eyes that burned with hopes of what she 
still might be. 

How could she go on? 
make a failure of it—as 
stared at La Belle’s gray 
was no make-up on it now 
agony were written plainly 
like ruts in a road where he 
had passed. 

Then something came 
against her. It was Tony. 

She looked down at the friendly black 
eyes, the frantic little tail tapping like @ 
drum-beat on the wooden floor. The? 
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bent over and brought him up in her 
kissing him with quick little kisses. 
decided for her. 
“fj go on!” she told the manager in 
, weak voice. She flushed as she met 
La Belle’s grateful eye. “I'll try my 
iest!” She buried her face in the fluff of 


dog’s neck. 
Phew was barking happily. 


ELL come back when you go 

on!” the Hunky Dory Girls 
promised Prunella and were gone. The 
manager grunted and was gone too. 

She shut the door tightly. She felt a 
ferce desire to shut out the theater, but 
che knew she never could. It seemed to 
ding to her like : leech. The little dress- 
ing-room might be scrubbed and scoured 
jor fifty years, yet its odor of stale per- 
fume would linger on and on. 

She could never run away from it, for 

it always pulled her back. In half an 
- she would be taking the act on—she 
—Prunella ! 

If it were only a Saturday or a Sunday 
night audience, easy-going, laughing, out 
for the sport of it, generous with their 
applause. Even a Friday night audience 
would have been better than this—a 
Monday nighter. And a foggy Monday 
besides. Prunella could see the people as 
they groped to their seats, wet, grumpy. 

Then she shook off her thoughts, 
opened the trunk, and searched for her 
costume. 

Li Belle lay back on a high pillow, 
moaning softly, watching out of half-shut 
lids. 

Prunella pulled out the dress, a bouf- 
fant skirt and satin vest. A faint odor of 
camphor followed it. 

She slipped the skirt on over her pink 
sik bloomers. It was very short. It didn’t 
meet at the back. She had outgrown it. 

“Look!” she whispered to La Belle. 

The comedienne opened up her eyes 
and smiled faintly at the grotesque little 

re. 

Prunella knew there was no time for 
iterations. It would have to do just as 
it was—all but the belt. The belt was 
much too tight. So she slipped it off, 
opened a few stitches beneath the band 
ad let out the material. Then, with a 
luir-pin, she threaded two yards of 
tow ribbon through the band, tying it at 
the back with streamers and a bow. The 
ribbon was all that held it together! 

She put on the vest. With La Belle’s 
powder puff, she patted white on her neck 
ad ams. With La Belle’s rabbit paw 
she blackened her eyes. 

la Belle seemed asleep. Prunella tip- 
led over and looked down at the hard 
lace, its blonde fuzz stringy at the 
a where a wet towel had been ap- 


har- 


she 
Belle could gather 
subconsciousness of 
ter sleep and have them there to greet 
when she awoke. “He'll soon be 
Prunella adjusted the coverlet 
tenderly, 
The call bell came. 
Se ier gave her costume a final fluff. 
1 et hot and cold in turn. She lifted 
ay from his pillow, patted his pink 
W into place a pattered down the 
Stairs, 


‘The doctor will soon be here! 
uid softly, as if La 
the words into the 


The manager was waiting. She slipped | 
Tony into his outstretched hands. 

“T'll send him along!” he said in a | 
hoarse whisper. “Now go on like a 
brave girl! You can do it!” His ner- 
vous chewing on the dripping cigar stub 
denied his words. 

The stage hands nodded 
ment. Her frightened eyes 
the wooden floor at her feet, followed the 
thick coils of electric wire which stood 
out like heavy veins here and there. 

The Hunky Dory Girls were just fin- 
ishing up. The orchestra was climbing 
the high notes, to the loud crash of finale. 

Prunella felt faint. Her throat con- 
tracted. The palms of her hands grew 
moist and clammy. She couldn’t go on! 
She just couldn’t go on! How she hated 
it all! 

But there was no escape. The manager 
stood at the left. No escape there. The 
stage hands stood at the right. None 
there either. No escape but to rush out 
front, give herself up to that black, un- 
known audience. 

Up the scale rippled the orchestra—do, 
re, mi, fa, sol, la, te, do. Do! The or- | 
chestra reached high do. 

Bing! 

Swish! 

Bang! 


encourage- 
traveled to 


went the curtain, cutting the ap- 
plause in two. The Hunky Dory Girls 
passed her, wiping their faces with the 
backs of their hands. 

They whispered: 
and walked away. 

The orchestra played the opening notes 
of her act, vamped once, twice, three 
times. She didn’t dare let a fourth vamp 
slip by. It made an audience restless to 
be kept waiting. 

Prunella took a deep breath and 
Jurched forward, out on the stage. The 
cruel spotlight found her, toyed with her 
as a wild beast might toy with its prey, 
and finally enmeshed her in its glare. 

She stood there staring. The house | 
returned the stare. 

It saw a very small girl in a short | 
bouffant skirt. Thin, silk-clad legs. Bare 
arms. A pale, startled face, all eyes. The | 
costume she wore was very economical. 
Upper part just a tiny vest, armholes cut 
deeply. Lower part, a hint of skirt and 
little girl legs. The girl herself was doing 
nothing, just standing there and staring. 
The house couldn’t understand it. It sat 
back with a “what’s this?” attitude. | 


“Good luck, kid!” 


RUNELLA began to speak in a piping 
voice. She had forgotten all about the 
songs which were part of the act. 
“Louder!” someone threw down aaa 
the gallery. 
“Shut up! 


” 


Give the girl a chance! 
The whole house heard it. Prunella 

heard it too. She flushed, became con- 

fused. Her knees began to give way. 

The retort, like a little wave of 
sympathy, went up and down the seats. 

“Young thing to be out all alone like 
that! 

“Me eye!” boldly. 
t’ see amachures! We 
amachures!” came the echo as the house 
swerved, took up the retort. As quickly 
as it had grown sympathetic, just so 
quickly did it become cold. 

Behind the wings, the manager swore 
loudly, scowling down at the restless dog 
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in his arms. Tony was watching Prunella 
out of his sharp, black eyes. He realized 
in his dog mind that something had gone 
wrong. 

The orchestra went on playing softly, 
but that only made matters worse. Pru- 
nella signaled distractedly for Tony. 

Tony came out at a trot. 

“Tony, the Wonder Dog, can do every- 
thing but speak. He can count numbers. 
What number would you like?” When 
La Belle asked for numbers, the audience 
threw them down recklessly and Tony 
barked them back correctly. But now 
only one or two responded weakly, were 
immediately squelched by the others and 
hung back like abashed children who had 
spoken out of their turn. 

The stage was slipping beneath her. 

“Tony can dance!” she announced, just 
as she had seen La Belle announce it. 
“What would Tony like to dance for the 
ladies and gentlemen? Waltz? Two-step? 
Fox-trot?” And as if Tony himself had 
made the selection, Prunella, in a whis- 
per, told the orchestra leader: “A waltz 
for Tony, Professor!” 

Tony danced. His waltzing brought a 
faint hand-clapping. La Belle was not 
there to make it seem the most wonder- 
ful feat on earth. When Tony obliged 
with a two-step, the house muttered, 
yawned. 

Prunella smiled pitifully at Tony. Poor 
dog, it wasn’t his fault. 

Tony returned the smile brightly. He 
did not associate Prunella with work. 
Prunella was his playfellow. Why was 
Prunella where La Belle should have 
been? Perhaps Prunella was merely 
playing with him. And so Tony became 
somewhat careless of his customary the- 
atrical form. 

Prunella stepped in front of Tony. 
“Tony will now fox-trot!” she an- 
nounced. That, she noticed, brought the 
house to attention. 

But it hadn’t. 

A something else had, a Tony crouch- 
ing behind her, his fascinated gaze 
focused upon the bit of ribbon streamer 
which hung from Prunella’s skirt. The 
dog made a playful jump, seized one end 
of the ribbon in his mouth—and pulled! 

Perhaps if Tony were aware of the 
fact that the ribbon was all that kept 
Prunella’s pride in place, he would have, 
for once, curbed his passion for loose 
strings. 

The tug unfastened the bow, the bow 
unfastened the belt, the belt unfastened 
the little short bouffant skirt. There she 
stood in her little satin vest and pink silk 
bloomers! 

Tony ran to the far end of the stage 
with the thin ribbon between his teeth, 
dragging the bouffant skirt with it. 

Prunella gave one startled look at the 
audience, another down at her pink 
bloomers, and a third in Tony’s direction. 
Should she run from the stage or rescue 
Tony from the string? 

She started after Tony. 

The audience thought it a huge joke, 
part of the act. They rocked in their 
seats, roaring with laughier. Clap! Clap! 
Clap! went their huge hands, like great 
drum beats from gallery and orchestra 
and box. 

Prunella had eyes only for Tony and 
the colored ribbon which was fast disap- 
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pearing down the little dog’s throat. 

Tony raced to the opposite end of the 
stage. 

Tony took command of the center of 
the stage. 

Tony was everywhere but where Pru- 
nella could reach him. 

Finally Prunella caught at the rose 
colored skirt as it went swishing by. 

Prunella pulled at the skirt. 

Tony pulled at the ribbon. Now the 
girl seemed to be victorious, now the dog. 
The house began to side. 

“Go to it, Tony!” yelled the gallery. 

“Go to it, sister!” retorted the or- 
chestra. 

But nobody enjoyed the game as much 
as Tony. Prunella was his playfellow 
and what were they doing now, if not 
playing? So he continued to hold tightly 
to the string while Prunella held as 
tightly to the skirt. 

Suddenly, she gave a hard, determined 
tug’ The string and the skirt parted 
company, and Prunella found herself 
seated with very little ceremony upon the 
stage. 

She sat there looking up at the house, 
chagrin in her eyes. 

The house looked back in the friend- 
liest manner possible, chuckling. “Fine 
bit of slapstick!” 

Applause trickled up through the floor, 
shaking her a little, shocking her as if it 
were an electrical current. 

Then something happened to Prunella. 
She didn’t know what it was. She only 
knew that she was no longer frightened 
when she peered up into the face of that 
friendly, laughing audience. So she just 
sat there, catching her breath. 

Tony stood at the other end of the 
stage, with the string between his sharp 
teeth. He realized that the house was 
paying no attention to him just now, that 
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all eyes were centered upon 

Prunella, perfectly at ease, n 
the orchestra leader. “La Belle’s 
Professor!” she ordered, and cleared be 
throat looking all about her unafrai¢ 

Then she began to sing 
a voice. Thin and girlish 

“Oh—how—I—miss—y o 
Prunella. 

It wasn’t meant to be a iunny song j 
was one of those sentimental sob thj 
The audience chuckled, but soon Tealized 
it could not chuckle and listen too, 

“Oh—how—I—miss—you——” 

Why, the clever little minx! She meg 
her skirt—for there it lay in a little my 
heap at her side. Trying to put ag 
song over as if it were a straighter, my 
she? Turning the tables as it were? 

They’d keep her out there! 
wouldn’t let her go! They wanted to hey 
her sing that song over again. sitting 
there in her little pink things, Chap! 
Clap! Clap! The audience applauded ¢ 
self into a lobster red. Clap! Clap! Eyg 
the orchestra forgot its reserve. 

Upstairs, faintly, the noise of th 
laughing house came to the 
Belle, lying pain-wracked upon the @ 
“What’s that?” she asked the Huniy 
Dory Girls sitting beside her. : 

“It’s your act. Must be going o« 
big,” they told her. 

La Belle wrinkled up her forehes 
wonderingly. “Impossible!” she whis 
pered. 

Just then the doctor arrived. 

Prunella repeated the last verse fx 
the third time. Up in the gallery, tk 
young fellows were drinking her i 
deeply. 

The manager rushed to the wings. k 
had heard the noise in the alleywy 
where he’d gone out for a calming smoit 
He’d heard and came in to order tk 
curtain down. 

“Leave it alone!” one of the str 
hands yelled, more loudly than he shoul 
have. “She’s making a hit. She’s makig 
the hit of her life!” 

The manager stopped chewing at ls 
cigar stub, surprise rising in his mf 
greasy face. Prunella finished the som 

The audience thought its thrills wet 
over, but they were wrong. They hadtt 
counted on Tony. Here was Tony 0% 
walking slowly toward Prunella. 

Tony couldn’t applaud. But there # 
something he could do. He could bet 
sport and give up the string to Prune 
He reached her side and opened is 
mouth wide. . 

Prunella caught one end of the stim 
and proceeded to pull slowly, very slow, 
smiling at the house as she did se. sk 
could have pulled quickly, but that # 
not have been the artistic, prof 
thing to do. She pulled and pulled asf 
pulled. 

Two yards is a long pull 

She held the string so that the audient 
could see it, high for the gallery, lo 
for the orchestra, between the two # 
the boxes. 

The house was with her now, strode 
cheering. Prunella took five encité 
Tony three. Finally it released her, bs 
with marked reluctance. The gt ™ 
a whizz, a wonder. Ps 

“Good kid!” said the manager # 
passed him. 





eared he 
ifraid, 
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alleyway 
ng smoke 
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The stage hands beamed. The Dancing 
Gextette going on next looked at her en- 


a with Tony in her arms, walked 
dowly up the stairs, thinking. This was 
the end. She had the blood of a trouper 
in her after all. She would end up a 
trouper like La Belle, going from town 
to town, knowing no rest, having no 
dreams she could call her own. Stage 
success was the sort which had to be re- 
peated over anc d over again with the ar- 
tist standing in eternal dread of failure. 
Now La Belle wor uld keep her at it, would 

er “pu 
es Tony to her breast. “Oh, 
Tony, oh, Tony: she whispered into 
the nape of his neck. “I wish I were 
dead. I don’t want to be an actress. I 
don't want to be an actress! Tony 
harked reassuringly. 

They reached the door of the dressing- 
om. Soon it would open up and the 
other life would open up too, the life be- 
hind the stage drop. 

Prunella turned the knob slowly and 
walked in. 

There he was—her young man in 
brown! A small black bag stood open 
upon a chair. He was clicking a shiny 
instrument shut when he spied her. “Oh, 
hello!” he greeted, and the serious ex- 
pression in his eyes melted away till only 
a delightful boyishness was left. “So it’s 
you, is it?” He grinned. 

Prunella smiled back then nodded to- 
ward the bed. 

“Your mother?”’ he 
over at La Belle 

“Very bad?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Afraid so,” he answered softly. “I’ve 
jut ‘phoned for an ambulance. It’s 
pretty serious!” 

“Oh!” moaned “Oh!” and 
she opened her to slip 


looked inquiringly 


Pruneila. 
arms for Tony 


out. 

La Belle lay flat on her back, her face 
a pasty gray. Her eyes were closed. 
Prunella tiptoed over to the bed, patted 
the pillow. “Don’t worry!’”’ she whis- 
pered to the stillness on the bed. Then 
she kissed the low forehead where the 
blonde fuzz was stringy. 

The ambulance came for La Belle. 
The stage hands and the manager and the 
Hunky Dory Girls stood around with long 
faces and watched the stretcher pass in 
their midst. But out in front the music 
and the claptrap went on and on without 
a single pause. 


phd and Prunella and the young 
man in brown went back to the 
dressing-room. There was an awkward 
filence. Prunella was the first to speak. 

‘I didn’t know you were a doctor!” 
she said. 

“How then was I able to prescribe for 
the dog?” he retorted smilingly, and 
pulled the black strap of his bag back 
and forth through its little silver buckle. 

“But I didn’t know you were that doc- 
tor!” she argued 

“You didn’t take the trouble to find 
out, that’s why. You wouldn’t give me 
your name or address. would you? Yet 
You knew all the time I was just crazy 

wut you, didn’t you?” 

Yes!” weakly 


Yes. No. from Pru- 


Then, quite unexpectedly, there were 


sobs in the room. 
at her side in a flash. 

“Don’t cry! Don’t cry!” he begged. 
“She'll get better!’ He nodded at the 
door through which La Belle had made 
her sorry exit. 

Prunella sniffed. “I wasn’t crying 
about that!’ Her voice was throaty. “I 
was crying—I was crying s 

He waited soberly for her to finish the 
sentence. But she didn’t. So he picked 
it up himself. 

“This is the second time, you know!” 
huskily. “I’ve been thinking about you 
every single second since I met you!” His 
words were heavy with tenderness. 
“Every single second!” And he went 
down on his knees beside her chair. “I 
heard them applauding you. I didn’t 
know who they were applauding, till the 
minute you walked in. I’ve been think- 
ing ever since, it’s no use. I couldn’t ask 
you to give it up. Why, it’s terrible to 
ask a girl to give up her career!” 


The young man was 


with Prunella’s fin- 

gers. “Gee! You have the fingers 
of a lady!” he whispered. The whisper 
had none of the tone with which La Belle 
had taunted “Lady Fingers!”” His own 
hands were hot and tender. 

Prunella wanted to tell him how wrong 
he was, that her success had been an ac- 
cident, that all her life she had stood in 
fear of the stage. But she couldn’t speak 
and cry at the same time. So many 
things had happened, she could only cry, 
cry, cry. 

“I'd give anything to have you! Any- 
thing!” And he put his head in her lap 
like a little boy 

“Would you really?” 
nella. She smiled at 
tears. 

There was a moment of silence be- 
tween them, a precious moment in which 
their thoughts communed. No need for 
words now. They looked a long time 
into each other’s eyes. 

To people in love, eyes are 
look into forever, but to dogs—a dog 
like Tony, for instance—staring and 
being stared is the height of indeli- 
cacy. Besides, Tony had been neglected 
for a longer time than he considered rea- 
sonable. Tony cleared his throat and 
barked meaningly three times from his 
little pillow. 

The young 


E WAS toying 


demanded Pru- 
him through her 


meant to 


man in brown didn’t so 
much as notice Tony. He rose to his 
feet and assisted Prunella to hers. “If 
you'd like to pack up a few things, I'll 
run you over to the hospital in my 
roadster 

Just then he caught sight of the dog. 
“But I don’t know about you!” he re- 
marked casually. “You're the fellow 
who swallows string, aren’t you?” And 
the young man in brown looked at Tony 
with a professional eye. “You'd get in 
trouble at my office!” And he winked | 
across at Prunella. 

“But we'll take 
sigh of resignation. 
trial!” He slipped one 
around Prunella. ‘Would 
come along?” 

And when Tony leaped, the young man 
in brown had his free arm crooked, ready 
to receive him. 
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could — — wouldn’t go with him even if 
he asked her.” 

Daphne was silent, but Polly could see 
she was on the right track and making 
headway. So she called the waiter and 
ordered another pot of coffee; she wasn’t 
going to let Daphne get away from her 
now 

“There’s absolutely nothing ahead for 
you with Throckmorton. I'll wager you 
have had many bad moments with your- 
self wondering if he loved you in the 
way you would like to be loved. He 
loved you for his own happiness, Daphne 
—not yours. He took everything and 
gave you nothing 

Daphne’s admission came in a whis- 
per: “It has been pretty terrible some- 
times, Polly.” 

“T know it, child. There’s no use being 
in love with some one you can’t marry. 
It leads to nothing but misery, because 
it’s all wrong. I’m not scolding you. I 
understand it better than you think a 

They didn’t speak for some 
Polly poured out her coffee. 

“That’s why I say get married.” 

“Get married without being in love?” 

“Perhaps. If you could respect a man 
you might find yourself in love with him 
before you knew it.” 

Should ske listen to Polly, Daphne 
asked herself wistfully. Oh—it did seem 
miserably hopeless, keeping herself for 
a man who was bound to another woman. 
And how she longed sometimes for the 
nice things of life. The road she had 
chosen stretched ahead of her in all its 
barrenness. Spinsterhood, that’s what she 
was headed for. A bleak old age, going 
around dressed in other people’s cast off 
clothes 

These spring days made her positively 
long for a new suit; perfectly tailored, 
with sleeves that fitted at the armholes! 
And sometimes she felt positively reck- 
less, watching the taxies whizz by while 
she waited interminably on the corner to 
find a bus with even a single empty seat 
in it 

Coming out of her drab thoughts, she 
reached over and put her hand on Polly’s. 

“Find me a husband, Polly. Today 
I'd marry a butter and egg man if he 
asked me.” 

“Now you're talking.” And although 
Polly tried to sound casual, in her voice 
there was a genuine note of elation. 

Daphne was feeling far from elated, 
however, when she walked home later 
down Fifth Avenue. How trivial her 
words sounded as she recalled them. And, 
supposing she did meet some one who 
would marry her; even supposing she 
were cold-bloodedly willing to go through 
with it—how would the man feel when 
she told him about Gerald? 


time. 


RIGHT and early the next morning 


Polly rang up. For she had made 
her plans before she talked to Daphne; 
the day, in fact, that she had received 
a telegram from George Mason saying 
that he was coming East from Oklahoma. 
Polly had breathed a devout prayer of 
thanks when she heard from him. George 
Mason was made to order! 

“There’s dirty work at the cross-roads, 
Daphne,” came her voice over the wire. 
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“What do you mean?” laughed Daphne 
in spite of herself 

“Have your hair clipped today. Nails 
manicured. Facial treatment. This 
afternoon lie down and take a4 nap. Then 
put on that white chiffon dress with the 
gardenias on the shoulder and be here for 
a cocktail at seven o’clock.” 

“What’s happening?” 

“I’m going to introduce you to one of 
the finest men I’ve ever known ‘iin all my 
life. So look your best and do your 
worst.” 

“Who is he and where does he come 
from?” asked Daphne with unacknowl- 
edged curiosity. 

“George Mason from Oklahoma—and 
he’s not a big hay and grain man either.” 

“Oil, then!” proffered Daphne. 

“Exactly,” said Polly; ‘and so rich he 
can’t count his wells.” 

“In that case he’s probably a sight——” 

“He’s fine,” insisted Poily. “And if 
you could grab him off you’d be the 
luckiest girl in the world. Now, here’s 
your chance and I'll help you.” 

What a matchmaking old angel Polly 
was, Daphne thought. It was dear of 
Pol to want her to have a beau. But 
wasn’t this a ludicrously cold-blooded 
proposition ! 

I'll bet he wears awful clothes and 
gives full value to his r’s, thought 
Daphne. 

But she looked in the telephone book 
for the hairdresser’s number. 

And that day was exciting, in spite of 
her qualms. It was like getting ready 
for a race. You always do feel better, 
was Daphne’s reflection, when you're all 
shined up and groomed like a horse at 
the barrier. 

When she left her room that night 
Daphne was quite satisfied with her looks 
—though it would have been nice to have 
had a brand-new dress to wear, and those 
imitation gardenias were looking pretty 
worn. Never mind, she said to herself, 
this is an adventure. 

Then as she turned out the light in 
her sitting room, Gerald’s picture on the 
table caught her eye. She felt a sud- 
den pang. 

They were all there when Daphne ar- 
rived. Polly was pouring out the cock- 
tails. Putting down the shaker as 
Daphne entered the room, Polly walked 
forward to greet her. With her arm 
around the girl, she led her to the two 
men who had just risen from the sofa. 

“Daphne, may I present Mr. Emerson; 
and this is Mr. Mason—Miss Prentiss.” 
Slyly she pinched Daphne’s arm. 

Daphne shook hands with Emerson, 
then turned to extend her hand to George 
Mason. But here she had a surprise; for 
she found she had to look up a long 
distance to smile into his face. Why, 
he must be over six feet, was Daphne’s 
quick estimate, and such nice blue eyes! 

And this man could ride a horse, she 
could tell that. She could just see him 
in chaps and a two gallon hat. 

Daphne had been a New Yorker too 
long not to have been affected by New 
York provinciality. And it was a real 
surprise to her to meet a perfectly charm- 
ing man from any place as far west as 
Oklahoma; one, moreover, who was evi- 
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dently quite at home in New Yor 
in London or Paris for that matter. 

They had such a jolly time that night 
dinner at Louis’, a good play, and af 
wards dancing at the Recherché. [ty 
the first time that Daphne had enigy 
herself since Gerald went away. Th 
was something particularly  attragiy 
about those westerners, the girl thoy 
They were more chivalrous than oth. 
men. They acted as if it were their jj 
work to give Polly and herself a py 
time. And before the evening Was ove 
George had arranged to give a lunches 
for the four of them, at the Turf and Fiaj 
Club on Saturday down at Belmont! 

She was lying in bed the next momigg 
thinking these things over when the bg 
rang. Flowers! She hadn't received ay 
flowers since Gerald had leit New York - 

She opened the box. There was iy 
card—George Mason’s. And before be 
delighted eyes a whole box full of & 
loveliest gardenias she had ever seen, 

Why, how clever—and how darling ¢ 
him! She arranged the flowers with 
feeling of elation she hadn't known 
months. 

When she called up his hotel to that 
him for the flowers, George suggested thy 
she lunch with him. And it was when 
two of them were sitting opposite ead 
other at a little table over cigarets a 
coffee that George for the second tim 
took her breath away with his ay 
thoughtfulness. 

“Miss Prentiss, I wish you would w 
my car this afternoon, if you are goig 
anywhere. There is no reason whyt 
should stand idle in the garage, you know’ 

So that afternoon Daphne did a lad 
errands which she had been meaning j 
do for weeks. And when she came hom 
she called up Polly ecstatically to tell he 
about her luncheon. 

Polly, of course, took it all very pac 
tically. 

“You’ve got a good start, Daphne’ 
she said. ‘Now don’t be a little stupi 
don’t take George casually. He &% 
widower and not after every pretty gt 
he sees. How do you like him?” 

“Why, I like him, Polly, and I fe 
comfortable with him, but you know! 
could never get a thrill. That’s all goo 
I guess. What are you wearing to Bt 
mont Saturday?” 


ATURDAY was a glorious, sunshity 
day. The four of them lunched uét 
the trees at the club, and when the & 
race came George said 

“I’m going to lay a bet for you gi 
on this twenty to one shot. Just 
luck.” And he hurried off to find is 
bookmaker. 

The horse won and Daphne went host 
with one thousand dollars in her bi 
Her luck was changing A thousal 
dollars! She’d pay up some of her bil 
and go right down and buy some a” 
clothes—enough to get by.  Becit 
George and Mr. Emerson were ma 
out a schedule which would keep 
and herself busy for weeks. 

And what weeks they were! Every af 
George sent his car for her. She ge 
to have almost a possessive feeling abet 
it, and hated to think how she'd miss & 
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a he went abroad—for he was sailing 


shortly. 


It was strange, she reflected sometimes, 
how a very real grief could be eased by 
such trivial things as the use of a car 
and the sight o! fresh flowers every day 
in your apartment. And he had showered 
presents on her—not with any ostentation, 
but as if he really wanted her to have the 
things she loved. 

Gerald, from whom she heard rather 
infrequently even if his ardor did seem 
as keen as ever—what would Gerald think 
of all this? Of her accepting presents 
from another man? Well—a little de- 
fantly—they did make her happy. Surely 
Gerald wanted her to be happy. And 
George had never once tried to make 
love to her . , , 

Perhaps George was amusing himself 
with her; or, as she gave him so much 
of her time, his generosity might be just 
his way of showing his appreciation. But 
she would miss him when he was gone. 
The summer ahead looked long and dull 
in prospect. He'd be leaving now before 
she knew it. : 

Perhaps—and this often worried 
Daphne—he was growing fond of her, and 
she hadn’t been quite on the level with 
him. He was so gallant and respectful— 
almost reverent towards her. What would 
he think if he knew her story? 

And then one afternoon he called up, 
quite as if he were making a business 
appointment, and asked if he could drop 
in. 

“T want to talk to you about some- 
thing.” 

As he entered her apartment, almost 
filling the doorway, she noted with a pang 
how substantial he looked; how impor- 
tant. With him she always felt so safe. 

She sensed the seriousness of his mood 
as he seated himself beside her on the 
couch. But she was not at all prepared 
for his opening remark, with its startling 
biuntness. 

“Daphne—I won't try to tell you how 
I feel about you. You must have guessed 
—I've been underfoot so much the past 
few weeks. This is record time for a 
proposal, I know. But there isn’t much 
room for preliminaries. The proposition 
is; I'm sailing in four days, and want 
you to come along. Will—you marry me, 
dear?” 

And Daphne, who had thought there 
would be never anything but no in her 
mind if by any chance he did propose to 
her—found instead that her whole being 
Was crying yes! Yes, of course. He saw 
it in her eyes, when she looked up at him. 
She didn’t even have to say it aloud. 
And when he put his arms about her she 
felt all her fears and worries swept away 
a flood of relief. Like her emotion 
‘hat day—strangely enough the childhood 
medent came back to her vividly—when 
she had come so close to drowning: and 

hadn't stopped being afraid until she had 
ound herself safe in her father’s arms. 


with delight—not alone for Daphne 
from sheer conceited pleasure at hav- 


()' COURSE, Polly was beside herself 
but 


ng proved such a successful schemer. 
You couldn't be married any place 

‘cept right here in my house,” she began 

to plan breathlessly over the telephone, 
er her first ecstatic outburst on hearing 


of the engagement. ‘“Let’s see. Today 
is Tuesday. That will give us tomorrow 
to get your wedding dress and something 
to wear on the steamer—there’s no need 
to buy an elaborate trousseau if you're 
going right to Paris .. . Yes—the wed- 
ding will be on Thursday. I think you'd 
better move over here tomorrow. You'll 
want to dine alone tonight, of course, but 
I'll be around the first thing in the 
morning.” 

Cartier’s—and the most gorgeous 
emerald-cut diamond she had ever seen! 
When Daphne slipped Gerald’s ring off 
her finger, she felt a little pang. But 
perhaps some of the feeling came from 
the faint regret one feels to know that 
a chapter of one’s youth is closed forever. 


HAT night, however, was not a happy 
one for Daphne. For nothing had 
seemed entirely real up to this moment. 
But with the ring on her finger—a tan- 
gible reminder of the step she was about 
to take—the nightmare of her secret rose 
to torment her. Of course she must tell 
Gerald. But how could she? What 
should she say? If she told him, it would 
be finished. She had deceived him for 
weeks. He would never look at her again. 
Everything was before her. Europe. 
Wealth and pleasure. Some one to take 
care of her. A home. Perhaps some day 
a baby ... And, oh heavens, no more 
loneliness—a real position in the world— 
a man who loved her. 

She slept very little that night, but by 
morning the question was settled. “Run 
a clean race, baby.” She had known all 
along what she must do. She could not 
marry George Mason without telling him 

The telephone rang. It was George, 
of course. “I’m sending the car for you 
Daphne—we forgot to buy the wedding 
ring, sweetheart. So you'd better come 
down and have breakfast with me and we 
can get that off our minds. Then Polly 
can take you in charge.” 

So she would have to tell him now. 
This morning—in less than an hour! But 
perhaps it was better this way. Then if 
—if everything went to pieces there 
wouldn't be quite so much to regret. 

She dressed quickly and met George in 
the lobby of his hotel. Silently, she pre- 
ceded him into the breakfast room. 

But she couldn’t manage a _ smile; 
couldn’t think even—except of this thing 
she had to tell him. And it was not 


Daphne but George who, when he had | 


finished his breakfast, opened the serious 
side oi their conversation. 

“Daphne,” 
into a big contract and I think we should 
have a perfect understanding. And so I 
wanted to get this over to you: In my 
life I’ve done all those things which I 
ought not to have done, and left undone 
those things which I ought to have done 
You may even hear some things which 
may not be pleasant. But believe them, 
for it’s more than likely they will be true 
Take me on this condition—that you and 
I will never speak of anything which hap- 


pened in our lives before we belonged 


to each other.” 


Daphne raised her eyes to his with an 


effort Her when she_ spoke 
sounded to her own ears strange and far 
away 


voice 


“George—in spite of what you say I’ve | 
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got to tell you something You should 
know I loved somebody very much 
and I x 

George reached his hand 
table and put it gently on hers. “I know 
all about it, darling. I knew about it 
when I first met you. That has nothing 
to do with me. That’s history—finished. 
And I still say—let’s agree not to mention 
anything that happened before. Is that 
all right, dearest?” 

And when he smiled at her, she could 
hardly keep from jumping up and going 
around the table to kiss him 

Dear God, how happy she was! 

That afternoon Daphne packed her 
trunk and bags and moved over to Polly’s 
house. And in the evening at the elabor- 
ate dinner Polly gave them, there at 
Daphne's place was a long blue leather 
box Pearls! George’s wedding present. 
She pinched herself. Could all of this be 
really happening to her? 


~~ the sun streaming on them 
through the bay window of Polly’s 


they 


across the 


were married at noon 
The few friends who were 
ceremony gathered behind 
And when Daphne 
love, 
meant the words 


drawing room 
the next day 
asked to the 
them informally 
repe ited ifter the 
honor, and cherish,” she 
with eve ry atom ol her 
Saturday they the Ma- 
Their suite of rooms was a bower 
On entering Daphne exclaimed 
find all her things un- 
toilet articles on her 


minister to 


peing 
went aboard 
yest 

oft roses 
with surprise to 
packed—even to her 


sailed straight for Tahiti, in the South 
Sea Islands 

Marise settled down in a low, rambling 
house with a thatched roof covered with 
scarlet and purple flowers. There were 
Chinese servants, blue lagoons winding 
in from the Pacific, shimmery sands, 
and everything money could buy—except 
love. She wrote her mother from there 
It seemed like the island her mother had 
told her about. But she never got any 
answer. 


Life was 
wasn't going 


ND now she had love. 
good after all. She 
to be punished any more. She put her 
face close to the mirror. Yes, she was 
still beautiful. She really hadn’t changed 
a bit. She poured herself another drink; 
she might just as well celebrate her last 
night in the South Seas. 

But this was all wrong, just standing 
there thinking. She must hurry up and 
pack. Quickly she drew the clothes from 
her closet. One dress shone out from 
all the rest. She held it up. She had 
forgotten she had that dress. 

It was the first dress they had gotten 
in Paris. Van had chosen it. He had 
unerring taste in clothes. He always 
picked them out for her as though she 
were a doll. 

How would she look in a real evening 
dress again? Had she changed? She'd 
put it on just for fun. If it didn’t fit, 
she wouldn’t go with Jim. That was 
fair enough. She laughed. Of course 
she was going. Let’s see, there was some- 
thing else she had to do. Her head reeled 
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bureau. George had had Polly engage a 
maid for her! 

“T’ve left some letters and telegrams 
there in the drawer of the bureau, 
Daphne. I ran over to your apartment 
this morning and gathered them up,” said 
Polly as she was about to leave. “Don’t 
forget—the right hand drawer.” 

The whistle blew. Daphne and George 
stood by the rail watching the faces 
turned up to them from the wharf grow 
smaller and blur together. The girl 
leaned against George’s shoulder, and his 
hand gripped hers very tightly. 

“Polly did a whacking good job when 
she introduced me to you, darling.” 

“The old schemer,” laughed Daphne. 
“Polly says she is entitled to a seat in 
heaven now—that any one who makes a 
match is bound to get there.” 

“If I had anything to do with it,” de- 
clared George, “I’d see that she had the 
finest ringside seat available.” 

After lunch the next day they found 
their deck chairs. Daphne, lying wrapped 
up carefully, looking out at the green 
Atlantic, thought that never—never had 
any girl been as happy as she. She 
reached over and put her hand in 
George’s, and in spite of herself tears 
came to her eyes—tears of sheer joy that 
had not been far from the surface the 
last few days. 

There was a little while of silence; then 
suddenly Daphne exclaimed: 

“Oh, I'm a fine one. I’ve never looked 
at those letters and telegrams that Polly 
brought me.’ 


SO? | | 


Greater Love Hath No Woman continued from page 


a bit from the liquor. Oh, yes, tell Van. 

Tell Van . it sounded like a pen- 

dulum ticking in her head, a bell ringing 

Ding Dong Bell, Pussy’s in the well, 

who let him out . the cat out of the 

bag. She hadn’t let him out. She’d been 
very clever about that. 

She slid out of the organdie dress and 
raised the fragile, glittering gown over 
her head. It was covered with crystal 
stars and it breathed of violets, of Paris, 
when the love between Van and herself 
had been a flame; of carnival madness, 
dancing till dawn, a mad whirl of jazz, 
giddy love ringing in her childish ears, all 
the love she wanted thrown at her feet. 

White as snow it fell in swaying folds 
to the floor, a thing of sheer loveliness, a 
dress of sweetness, innocence; a dress for 
a girl who did not know what was before 
her 

An ache came into her heart. Would 
it fit? She gave a sigh of relief. It did, 
perfectly. It fitted but . she shook 
her head . . . something was wrong... . 
it didn’t look .. . 

Suddenly she started back trembling. 
Van was behind her, his hands gripping 
her bare shoulders. 

“No use, Mimsy,” he said. “You can’t 
go back. Too many—experiences—be- 
tween the days of that dress and now.” 
He gave a harsh laugh. “Remember 
Ashby, the night he shot himself? He 
loved you, didn’t he, in that dress?” 

Marise blanched. Her knees pressed 
the bureau tlil they hurt. Things to be 
forgotten. Ghosts. She must be brave 
for Jim’s sake, tell Van now. But sup- 
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“Tll bring them to you, dear® 
George, getting up. “Some might 
answering.” 

A moment later he returned with 
package. Daphne took the rubber 
off, and started opening the letters, 
Edison Electric Company 
Telephone Company. A lett 
Everett. A sweet wire 
Howell. 

She stopped and though 
telegrams first. So she sorte 

A cable! She hadn’t received one jy 
a long while. Why—why not since the 
last one she had had from Gerald! figg 
the sight of the white envelope used 
transport her with happiness. 

She drew a little sigh of relief. Thank 
God that part of her life was over. gy 
tore open the envelope. It was datg 
June thirtieth—her wedding day! 

JANET 

FOR YOt 


DIED YESTERDAY Comtye 
AUGUST FIRS’ = 


GERALD 


1 


Daphne pressed her hx 
back of her chair. She ck 
A moment later with 
handed the cable to Ge 
He glanced at it—rea 
Then he looked at her. But when ts 
eyes met hers, they flashed from feary 
tenderness. “Well, how about i 
Daphne?” 
“You said 
might need answering 
head towards his and 
his hand. “You'll have | 


this one, dearest.” 


id against th 
sed her eyes, 
a word gy 


1 second tim 


some of hose telegrams 

> bent be 
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pose he told Jim about 
had never been sure that 
before. 

Van went on: “You were a real it 
little girl, Mimsy, when I bought yw 
that dress, but it’s just not becomigg 
now.” 


AS he right? 
about clothes. Didn't 
look well on her? Oh dear, 
changed as much as that? 

“Why, you’re a woman of the wot 
now, Mimsy, scarlet past and all that. | 
didn’t mind much about the others, a 
dear, but I hated to see Ashby kick 
just because you weren't the simple littl 
girl he thought. Shooting’s pretty messy 

Ashby, gone, all right . But & 
beauty . . . That was different. 

Wasn’t she pretty any more? At ay 
rate Jim thought so. Jim was going ts 
take her back home. The dress did @ 
It did, it did! a 

“But where am I difierent, Van?” # 
stammered pitifully. “It fits me, 1 
it does ... Where, Van? ; 

“Just here, Mimsy and Van put bis 
hand on his heart. ‘ 

“Van,” she began, panic creeping over 
her, “I don’t feel very well I think its 
the climate. Id like to go back to the 
States for a while if you don’t mind. I 
look better when I cam¢ back. 

“You look good to me, 

Mimsy. I haven't’ seen 

“rer aig But take off that dress. Th 
it away, it’s too white.’ He put his bet 
hand on her bare arm 


Van was always rigt 
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Slowly she obeyed. And then suddenly 
be had her in his arms, Jim’s face some- 
where between, Jim’s face so sweet, be- 
fjeving in her always. “Jim!” she gasped. 
Her mind was shouting his name, her 
jeart was clutching at it. - 

But Van held her more tightly and like 
4 rag doll she began to yield, the doll he 
id bought the dress for. What did it 
matter, one kiss more or less in a lifetime 
of kisses. She was too tired to resist. 
The air was too soit. Tomorrow, tomor- 
tow, she would begin anew 

“Kiss me, Marise,” Van’s breath was 
hot against her cheek. Slowly she raised 
her lips. 


HE next night Marise sat in her pink 

organdie, be neath the South Sea stars. 
Ail the rest of her life she would hear 
the surf pounding on the reef, smell the 
jasmine, wear organdie dresses, drink— 
be kissed, perhaps beaten by Van 

For Marise was not going. When the 
Golden Gate sailed she would be sitting 
here still. She was not going because 
she knew she would spoil Jim’s life. 

A good setting for a novel, thought 
Marise in her agony; she the vampire, 
Jim the clean young hero, Van the villain 
Her sacrifice would give it a great kick 
Palms, bamboo houses, lagoons, pearls 
_.» Jim in white linen 

Where was Jim? Where was he? Why 
didn't he come. She was crazy to 
him. It was her last chance. She wanted 
to kiss him just once before he left. 
Never to see him again . The very 
thought made the stars in the sky, the 
palms, everything around her reel. She 
tried to get to her feet but she tottered a 
little. Finally she walked unevenly to 
the veranda rail and looked out into the 
blackness. Where was he? 

Then quite suddenly out of the night 
came Jim. But he didn’t kiss her. He 
just looked at her and smiled. 

“Marise,” he said, “everything’s all set. 
Well be aboard in an hour. Where are 
your things?” 

She stood motionless—wordless 

“Come on, Marise.”” He spoke quietly. 

There was a twisting, racking pain in 
ber throat. She couldn’t speak. She 
mened her mouth but no words came. 
Then finally she heard them as if from 
a great distance 

‘Sorry, Jim, I’m not going . . 

“Where are your things?” his 
Was stern. 

‘Tm not goinz.” 

“Come, Marise, we haven’t a lot of 
time. I'll get your things myself.” He 
Went past her into the house. She could 
hear him moving around. Then he came 
Out with her bag in his hand. She had 

*n too tired to unpack it. 

— I guess I'll have to carry you,” 

"No,” and she pushed him from her. 
He would be angry now. He wouldn't 

. her good-bye. 

You're coming with me, Marise, if I 

ve to carry you to that boat.” 

She had forgotten... She had for- 
oat - “Jim, on my knees I beg you, 
fo — I say, no matter what I 

. a I hate you, pe me, 

» Grag me... An im 

tever broke his word. J 


Her heart gave a great leap. A thrill 


see 


voice 


of sheer exultant joy swept over her. 
She was going. It wasn’t her fault. She 
had struggled against going. But he 
would keep his word. She was going 
with Jim. Nothing else mattered. The 
night seemed turned to day. Let him 
take her quickly now. She was in his 
arms, against his heart 

Slowly from the rear of the house came 
Van. She could see him silhouetted 
sharply against the lamp light. Why 
had he come back? In the morning he 
had said he would be away for three days. 

He couldn't see them 
half hidden by the thick shrubbery. It 
was only a step more to the car—then 
to the ship——Oh hurry, hurry! Jim 
must not see Van 

And if Van saw them he would take 
her from Jim! She remembered the 
look in his eyes last night and it made 
her sick. If Van saw them 
too clearly the thought came It was 
the only way to save Jim from herself. 
She knew she must call out to Van 

Could she? It was her last chance. 
Jim couldn’t make her good. He thought 
he could, but she knew better—now. She 
couldn’t bear to have him unhappy 

Nearer the car each minute—on the 
Ww iv—together Pictures crossed her 
mind like those before a drowning man. 
There would be no house on the hill, no 
one to worship her, Jim’s lips never 
again on her’s She couldn’t stand 
it. She put her fist in her mouth. She 
must not call out—there’d be just the 
swish of dry palms, no fur coat, no snow 

Red flowers in January—Ashby shot 
—red blood—Ashby who had—— 

She fought in Jim’s arms. “Let 
go... Van, Jim is taking me. 
him, Van!” 

Down the path, running, came Van. 

“The only way, my darling,” said 
Marise beneath her breath, as she was 
torn from Jim’s arms and flung on the 
sharp stones. 

‘“Marise is coming with me,” 
“I thought you knew. 
She told you.” 

As casually as that Jim put it—for his 
faith in Marise was supreme. 

A sharp silence. ‘“Marise is coming 
with me,” repeated Jim. 

In Van's hands glittered something steel 
blue, very sleek and cruel. 

Strange her knees hurt so. She 
couldn't seem to get up. She didn’t 
want to get shot by that silly gun. Van 
couldn't really mean to shoot her. He 
was Just fooling. Why, it wasn’t real— 
her whole life hadn’t been real—this island 
was make believe, papier maché 


me 
Stop 


said Jim 
You must know. 


Then she saw that the gun was pointed | 


at Jim. That was real! She hadn’t meant 
to hurt Jim. She was trying to save him. 
She must get up. She was afraid of the 
gun but she must take it from Van. She 
wished Jim understood how much she 
loved him, how much she wanted to go. 

Jim started towards Marise. 

“Jimmy, go back,” she gasped, and with 
the strength of despair jumped in front 
of the gun as it went off. 

She felt hot blood somewhere . 
Then she felt cold, very cold for a 
tropical night. There might almost be 
snow nearby. Jim’s face was close to 
hers and she was glad of that. 
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Marriage on the Half- Shell—cossinues from page 25 


examples of the seriousness with which 
marriage was once regarded. Parents 
wanted to know all that could be knew- 
about a prospective son or daughter 
law before they gave approval to the 
union. 

Nowadays, however, the first a parent 
may learn of a romance is when he re- 
ceives a casual telegram, as did one father 
I heard of, reading: 

L BRING 

AROUND 
K LOVE 
SONNY 


MARRIED 
YOUR NE 
SOME 


TODAY wi 
,y DAUGHTEI 
WE 


L 
R 
E 


NIGHT NEXT 

Indeed, it is often more casual than 
that. Marriages solemnized by a min- 
ister of the gospel are more likely to be 
mature, considered contracts than those 
elopements which frequently find their 
way to some small-town clerk, or other 
civil official. Still, I have seen enough 
evidence of the casualness with which our 
young people are marrying to be de- 
pressed, at times, although my faith in 
youth serves, in the long run, to restore 
me to optimism. 

There is a young man I know who 
married lately—a fine, upstanding chap, 
successful in the world of business. For 
a time he contemplated entering the min- 
istry, but decided, at last, that the call 
was not strong enough. A conscientious 
Christian man, he credit to his 
family, and his country. The girl he mar- 
ried is in every way his equal; in char- 
acter, in ancestry, in spiritual living. 

He telephoned me and asked me if I 
would solemnize his marriage on a Thurs- 
day afternoon two weeks off. On the 
appointed day I went to the apartment 
of the bride’s parents. The families were 
there, and a few friends. The radio was 
turned on, and from the reproduction in- 
strument a voice was telling, dramati- 
cally, what was happening at a world’s 
series baseball game. 

I had been informed that the ceremony 
was to be at two o'clock. Half past two 
came, and I was still sitting around, lis- 
tening to the account of the baseball 
game. At last, I spoke: 

“What time was set for the wedding?” 
I asked. 

“Two o'clock,” said the bride, sweetly. 

“It’s two-thirty now.” 

She asked forgiveness for her over- 
sight, turned off the radio, and the cere- 
mony began. As soon as it was con- 
cluded, without even the customary kiss 
exchanged between new-made wife and 
husband, they turned on the radio again 
and listened to the account of the rest 
of the baseball game between New York 
and St. Louis. : 

I like both these young people, and I 
have the deepest faith in them. I like 
baseball, too. In fact, I attend as 
many games as I can arrange to see, with 
my eighteen-year-old son as my compan- 
ion. Yet, I do think baseball is not as 
important as marriage, and I wish these 
young folk had been indifferent to it for 
that one day, anyway. 

There was another experience, told me 
by a friend, which illustrates the modern 
attitude. 

The young man in this instance had 
lately come to New York from the 
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branch office of the concern for which he 
worked. He was in every way depend- 
able, a youth who took his responsibili- 
ties seriously, and his future was assured. 

One day he spoke to his chief and 
asked if he might delay longer than the 
ordinary hour at lunch, explaining that 
he was going to meet a train. Permis- 
sion was given, of course. The young 
man went off and returned less than half 
an hour later than his usual time. 

It was some days after that when the 
young man’s chief learned that, in less 
than an hour and a half, his subordinate 
had met a train at Grand -Central Ter- 
minal, escorted his fiancée to luncheon, 
met two friends who acted as witnesses, 
gone to City Hail, been married, bundled 
his bride into a taxi and sent her up to a 
hotel where he had engaged a room—and 
himself returned to his office. 

That, it seems to me, is not an attitude 
calculated to impress either young per- 
son with a realization that a very serious 
contract has just been assumed. I use 
the word “contract” in its human, rather 
than its business sense, although even as 
a business proposition, nothing so serious 
would be disposed of in so little time and 
apparently with so little mature reflection 
on its possibilities. 

I am indebted to newspaper accounts 
for the example of the young folk who 
were married in the forenoon, lunched 
together, and after luncheon agreed that 
the bride should begin divorce proceed- 
ings at once. I believe she had engaged 
lawyers before business closed that day. 

Even in a rushing, turbulent age, that 
case seems to me to be something more 
than extreme. Yet, out of my own ex- 
perience, I cannot doubt its being true. 
The next thing we know, people will be 
getting a divorce before they get married, 
because being divorced is fatuously con- 
sidered being fashionable, and there are 
foolish folk who think that being married 
is a sign of senile decrepitude, or some- 
thing similar. 


E ARE all familiar with the tales 

of elopements at the end of furi- 
ous motor rides. Many of them are mere 
joyrides, begun in an understandable, if 
dangerous, spirit of youthful deviltry. 
Somebody suggests that it might be a 
great notion for somebody to get mar- 
ried; and after some banter and chatter, 
one couple accepts the dare. They are 
driven to a distant town, where the regu- 
lations are loose, and a sleepy official is 
routed out of bed. 

There, perhaps with the fumes of al- 
cohol on the breaths of every one but the 
official, a marriage ceremony is _per- 
formed—in that atmosphere, under those 
fearful conditions. 

Two youngsters go into the cold gray 
of day to wake to the awful realization 
that, somehow, they have committed 
themselves, one to the other, irrevocably. 

Is it any wonder that such a haphazard 
ceremony leads inevitably to divorce and 
that each party to it, however lax mod- 
ern conventions have grown, is still 
stamped by the bill of divorcement with 
a stain that proves ineradicable? 

I was called on to officiate some time 
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ago at the wedding of a young lady 
father, before his death, was a ¢ 
friend of mine, and whose mother gf 
attends my church. This girl wag bps 
in affluence. Her family’s fortune ig, 
Icssal. Her own wealth is huge, 

In the luxurious Park Avenue 
ment where her mother and she } 
everything was made perfect for the com 
mony, which was solemnly impressiy 

When it was over, the smiling brig 
turned to me with a quip: 

“Goods cheerfully exchanged if fg 
unsatisfactory,” she said, par 
the bond of guarantee which had beg 
the keynote of her father’s immense me 
chandising business. 

It may only have been a quip to coyg 
her emotion. The modern girl resorts jj 
flippancy when she is deeply moved; aj 
I do not say such manners are not bette 
form than the calls for smelling sais 
which went up from agitated brides g 
twenty-odd years ago. Yet, I can 
help mentally deploring that remark. | 
must express my belief that flippancy hs 
no place in the solemnizing of a marriag 

At another wedding, a worldly matrg 
was the mother of the bride. The gt 
had made what is known as a “ 
catch.” For once, I agreed with society 
frayed tag. Her husband was a good 
catch, but not because he had plenty 
money; not because of his yacht, or bi 
inmimense country estate, or his may 
motors, or his palatial home in town. 
was a good catch, I thought, because ® 
was a fine, upstanding young man, of m 
sullied name, who took his place in lif 
seriously, and who seemed foreordainel 
to be a good husband. 

I noticed, among the guests, a noted 
international divorce lawyer, and I me 
tioned his presence lightly to the motht 
of the bride, struck as I was, by & 
slight incongruity of a specialist ® 
divorce attending a wedding. 

“Ts he a friend of the family?” Im 
quired. 

“An acquaintance,” the bride’s moth 
informed me. “But,” she added, “nota 
bad friend to cultivate against the @ 
when the inevitable may happen.” 

A mother looking forward, on the @ 
of her daughter’s wedding, to the post 
bility of divorce! A practical attitude 
some may say; a heartless one, I retom 

But do not think that I despair d 
youth. I am a firm believer in its i 
damental integrity. I deplore the a 
tude of many of its members towatt 
marriage, because such an attitude 5! 
mistake. 

And this mistake, I believe, is the ® 
sult of misunderstanding of the fads 
which is the reason for so many mista 

When youth comes back to 4 reali 
tion that marriage is the prelude @ 
parenthood; when it looks beyond te 
mere moment to the effect being joinel 
in matrimony must have on the live 
the two persons concerned, it will reailz 
as its fathers and mothers did, that ths 
is a serious matter. 

And when that happy day comes, * 
will have taken the first big step 
solving the unhappy problem of divert 
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—continued from page 73 


have set herself apart. Stuck up! 
Singled out by the boss! 

Noon. The boss’s friends went out with 
him. Their black derby hats, shiny rub- 
bers and long brown cigars were con- 
spicuous in the elevator just ahead of 
Pansy. One of them saw her. He spoke 
to the other, pointing with a light-colored 
cane. , 

Was she mistaken, or had she seen his 
eye twitch in a furtive wink? She was 
sure she heard a laugh as the elevator 
disappeared 

What did it all mean? 

Excitement, not unmixed with appre- 
hension, stirred within her. Something 
was about to happen, something different, 
new, unexpected. What could it be? 

She went into the street alone, leaving 
the revolving doors spinning behind her. 
Quickly she lost herself in the hurrying 


crowd. 


HE had gone several blocks before she 
slackened her pace. Where should she 
go? The Automat? No, not today. That 
was for ordinary days. Today the shaded 
aloofness of the French restaurant on 
the corner. Eighty-five cents and a tip 
for lunch? She would treat herself to- 
“day. For once she would not think of 

costs. 

A girl with leng, manicured finger nails 
sat at the table next to hers. A girl in 
a large, floppy, red hat. The hat reminded 
Pansy of something . . . Why—the red 
carpet in the office. Deeply crimson, and 
rich-looking. 

The girl’s skin had been whitened with 
powder till it shone almost blue under 
the wide brim of her hat. A black fox 
fur piece hung over the back of her chair. 
Its tiny tails trailed upon the floor. 

Theré was something about the girl 
that placed her definitely. 

A kept lady? 

Once, passing along a street uptown, 
Bob had pointed out to her an apartment 
building. Kept ladies lived there, he had 
told her. 

Kept ladies? She had not understood. 
He had explained reluctantly. He had 
been sorry—sorry, he said, because he 
thought she knew. Of course, the city 
Birls, they all knew. He was always for- 
getting that she had come from some- 
where upstate. 

Thinking of it Pansy smiled. She was 
pleased. Pleased because she had copied 
% accurately the pattern set before her 
by the big city. No one could tell now 
that she hadn’t been born there. 

But she hadn’t known about kept ladies. 
Since then she had been proud of another 
sophistication. She thought now that she 
could always tell. 

Pansy looked again at the girl whose 
sweets Were idly toying with the heavy 

fare at her plate. She thought of 
two men she had seen at the boss’s 


Supposing that had been what one of 


tm had meant when he 
bai and skin! 
_ - +. Such things did happen. At 
she had read of them in newspapers 
my seen them in the movies. She had 
td talk. It was all vague, but 


spoke of her 


The girl gathered’ up her fur. Her 
gesture was gracefully languid. * She left 
a fifty cent piece on the waiter’s tray, 
carelessly—quite as though that were the 
smallest piece of change she ever carried. 

She drifted noiselessly out of the din- 
ing-room. The cashier, the waiter, Pansy 
and several men watched her until she 
disappeared from sight. 

Behind her lingered a faint perfume. 
It was very sweet—illusive. In a few 
seconds it, also, had been wafted away. 

Oh, to have money! Savagely the 
desire took possession again of Pansy’s 
brain. Her tears all of a sudden began 
trickling down into her soup. She pitied 
herself magnificently. 

The waiter saw and misunderstood. He 
told the cashier to watch her. You never 
can tell when those dames are going to 
give you the slip. 

Back in the office the girls looked at 
Pansy with round, bright eyes. A mean 
thing not to tell them! 

The big clock on the wall ticked off 
the slow hours of the afternoon. Pansy’s 
electric billing machine clogged up more 
than usual and drowned the other office 
noises with its loud, discordant squawk. 
The girl next to her frowned at every 
bur-r-r, and bit her lips. But for once 
Pansy was oblivious to her machine and 
its fiendish racket. 

Money! To have all the money one 
needed. To be able to buy a fox fur 
piece, dresses, coats, automobiles, silk 
stockings, silk underwear! To live in a 
clean, sunny place. To be waited on by 
quiet, uniformed, well-trained servants. 

Money! Money! Money! 

Ease, peace, luxury. The luxury of 
space. The luxury of time—infinite time. 
No need to hurry. Time for everything 
Time to be languid, unruffled. Time to 
look about you. Time to dream. 

Oh, money! 


HE word throbbed in her brain. It 

clicked in the machine. It was writ- 
ten across the bills she was making. It 
was everywhere. 

“Miss Perkins, before you leave to- 
night I would like to see you!” 

Pansy glanced up in time to see the 
retreating back of Mr. Steinberg. 

It had come! She tried to keep the 
eagerness out of her eyes as she stared 
after him. 
girls see what was written on her soul. 

What would Mr. Steinberg say to her? 
How would he say it? 

“My dear, be nice to this friend of 
mine. He will be good to you.” 

Was that the way it happened? No, 
probably not just like that. She tried to 
remember how the man had looked. The 
one who had spoken of her skin and hair 
But all that she could remember about 
either of them was their derby hats, 
shiny rubbers and fat, brown cigars. 


Why had the choice fallen upon her? 


But it didn’t matter. 

Again she was day-dreaming 
possessions. Matinées. Opera. 
in the country. Wind-swept 
flower-bordered walks, wide, screened-in 
porches, sun-filled rooms. Launches dip- 
ping up and down on a blue lake. 
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Suddenly Pansy ceased pounding the 
keys of her machine. 

She had forgotten The family. 
Mother. Buster. What about them? 

She would not be able to take them 
along in her paradise. No, but she could 
help them. Help them? She could buy 
back the old home. Give her mother an 
allowance to go there and live with 
Buster. Her mother’s tears would dry 
in the country. There would always be 
enough jam for Buster. 

Pansy went on pounding and 
stopped more suddenly than before. 

But what should she tell them? How 
could she keep it from them? Kept 
lady! Again she heard the scorn in Bob’s 
voice. 

And Bob! 

She had forgotten about Bob. 
couldn’t keep anything from him. Bob 
always knew everything. Maybe you 
could fool mother and Buster—but Bob, 
never! He'd surely know. Oh, Bob! 


then 


You 


OW could she have forgotten? 

The machine clogged and bur-r-ed 
The girl next to her shud- 
irritation edging her 


outrageously. 
dered and spoke, 
tone 

“For goodness sakes, stop day-dreaming 
and tend to business. 1l’m raw with that 
pesky noise.” 

Pansy did not hear. Her head was 
bowed on her thin, blue-veined hands. 
To be so high up in the clouds and then 
to tumble so completely! It was too 
disheartening 

The long hand on the clock waddled 
ponderously past two numerals before 
Pansy began again aimlessly to punch the 
keys. 

Funny, she hadn’t felt that ache in 
her back before, today. Usually it com- 
menced after an hour over that machine. 
And her head ached, too. There were 
tiny pains shooting through her eyes. 
Must get glasses. Couldn’t put it off 
any longer, money or no money. 

And that brought her back again to 
MONEY. Oh, money! 

But there were all the things she and 
Bob had planned together. 

When Bob made more money, enough 
money to support a wife in addition to 
his father, there was a wedding ring wait- 
ing for her. 

Then, when he made still more money, 
there was a nice white cottage in the 
country. So their dream went. A nice 
cottage where Bob’s father and Pansy’s 
mother and brother could come and live 
with them. She had dreamed so long 
about the cottage it almost seemed real 
to her now. 

It would be a long time—a long, long 
time. 

And in the meantime? 
use in thinking about it. 

She was way behind on the bills when 
five o'clock came. She stayed at her 
machine, clicking steadily, as the other 
girls filed out. If she hadn’t wasted so 
much time dreaming Well, Bob 
would have to wait. 

“Miss Perkins!” 

She was startled. 
gotten. 

The red carpet seemed much longer 
than it had that morning. But she walked 
with no haste, head up, patent-leather 


There was no 


She had almost for- 
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heels soundless on the thick nap. There 
was a swagger to her walk, a nonchalance 
both brave and insolent. It gave no hint 
of the conflict raging within her. 

Hadn’t She better forget Bob after all? 
There was so much weighing against him. 
Who was he? Just a kid in the shipping 
department, wearing overalls all day. 
Probably never would be anything but a 
working man. 

It wasn’t any use. 
again. Kept ladies! 
in his young voice! 

“Ves, Mr. Steinberg.” 

It was unusual for him to give her a 
chair. To draw it companionably close 
to his desk. 

He began by asking her if she remem- 
bered the two men she had seen there 
earlier in the day. Of course. How 
could she forget them! 

Did she notice the one who had sat on 
this side of the desk—Mr. August Tiller, 
that was? 

Well, no, she hadn't particularly, except 
his fat brown cigar, but she mustn’t say 
that. 

She knew the name, didn’t she? 

This time she was ashamed of her 
ignorance, but she answered quite can- 
didly, no. 

“My God, girl, don’t you go to the 
movies?” 

Oh, that Mr. Tiller! Now she was 
pretending. She wished he would not 
take so long leading up to it. 

The boss leaned back. He helped him- 
self to a cigar and lighted it. He turned 
to her with an expansive smile as if he 
were about to break some overwhelm- 
ingly good news to her. 

And did she know that August Tiller 
was the biggest moving picture producer 
in the United States? Well, and he 
brought his chair down with a loud 
squeak, you are going to know him very 
well indeed, young lady. Yes, sir! You 
are going to know him very well. 

Here it was! Just as she had thought. 
Only, more so! Why, that man must be 
worth millions. A moving picture 
magnate! 

Oh, how could she refuse? 
had been so poor! 

“I’m so sorry, Mr. Steinberg.” How 
queer and stilted her voice squnded. She 
could hardly realize that it was her 
own. 


She could hear him 
Oh, the high scorn 


She, who 


HE boss removed the cigar from his 
mouth and bent an irritated gaze 
upon her. 

“Sorry? What’s there to be sorry 
about? Say, you're acting downright 
damn foolish! What the hell! My best 
customer comes in here and notices you, 
picks you from a bunch of darn sight 
better-looking girls, and instead of thank- 
ing me for boosting you, you sit there 
sniveling like a two-year-old.” 

Picked her from a bunch of better- 
looking girls. Picked her! Well, she 
was as good as any of them. Proudly 
she raised her small chin and looked at 
the boss. 

“There, that’s better. Can’t see why 
you should act so down-hearted. Ain’t a 
thing to be ashamed of. I should say 
not! You got all of ’em beat coming 
and going. Why, when Tiller was in here 
before, he sez to me, ‘My Lord! Stein- 
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berg,’ he sez, ‘she’s just the type wey 
been looking for.’. And I sez to yj 
‘Well, why don’t you take her on, gy 
ain’t much good around here.’ | 
only kidding him along, but I see he was 
looking your way a good bit. And 

he came back today he had brought 

his casting director, that other guy yg 
saw, Edmond Luce. Soon’s Luce laid 
eyes on you, he sez, “Yes, sir, she’s jug 
the type we want.’” 

Type? Where had she heard that wong 
Why, in the newspapers. What type are 
you? Maybe you are a Mary Pickford 
type. Send your picture to us. 

She swallowed her heart and Stared 
hard at Mr. Steinberg. Maybe if gp 
kept her eyes riveted to his cigar, gp 
could find her mind somewhere. i 
were getting blurry. 

“It’s that movie called, ‘Glass Beads” 
the boss went on complacently, “that he's 
been buying settings from us for; and it’s 
gonna be released in the fa It seems 
they had been looking for a girl to play 
a character part, as they call it. ‘A hard. 
boiled, city-made kid, with a patent. 
leather soul,’ is the way Luce put it. Said 
you just fitted, greased black hair, high 
heels, painted face an’ all. ‘She’s even 
got patent-leather hair,’ sez Luce.” 

The boss laughed loudly. Then he 
leaned forward and looked intently a 
Pansy. 


“ZOU should worry what they said 

about you,” he said, comfortingly 
“Tt’s seventy-five berries a week anda 
six months’ contract. Yes, sir, I saw to 
that. Wanted to get you fixed up right 
And, say, you’re the damndest, luckiest 
girl this side of Hades! 

“But there’s only one little thing I 
want you to remember. I want you to 
remember that S. J. Steinberg—Samud 
Joseph Steinberg—put you there. You 
owe me a big debt, but you can payit 
without one red penny!” 

And now the boss’s fat, brown cigar 
faded, and all the warm, singing lightness 
that had begun to pour into her heart 
drained away. 

It had come. Of course there had to 
be a string attached somewhere. Things 
didn’t happen like this in real life. 

Mr. Steinberg was leaning very clos 
to her, his breath fanning her cheek. His 
words cut into her mind, very clear and 
sharp. 

“And I'll tell you just how you can pay 
me, girlie. Tiller promised to shoot some 
scenes right here in this office—showing 
you at your machine. It’s to be partal 
this ‘Glass Beads’ thing and he’s promised 
to use the name of the firm—Steinberg 
Inc.—right on the screen. That'll be the 
greatest advertising a business ever g0t 
Now your part is easy. All you got 
do is to see that as much of that picture 
is taken here as possible. See that its 
in your contract. He promised, but I 
want to have it down on paper some 
where—— 

“My God, the girl’s keeled over! Fot 
the lova mike! Why didn’t she wilt 
until she got outa _hert Of all the 
brassy nerve! And her a_ hard-boiled 
city-made kid with a soul like she 
leather! 

“Canya beat that!” 




































































De we've 


to him, 


on, 

I be my friend. And now I bid you good-bye.” 
> he was Dorothy's cab bounced away down the 
nd whey cobbled street the while Mr. Upshaw 
ht along watched it with mournful eyes. When it 
ZUY you tymed the corner he walked across the 
uce laid sidewalk to his roadster and climbed in. 
he’s jus Two little boys stopped to watch him and 


burst into loud giggles of glee at his 
somewhat bedraggled appearance. Roger 
glanced down at his wet and muddy 
trousers, at his shirt front that was rather 
limp-looking in the morning light. The 
boys laughed again and pointed at him. 
“Hey, Mister, you're all wet!” 

“Verily,” said Roger, “of a certainty 
I am all wet And then suddenly he 
beckoned to the boys. “Come here,” he 
commanded They edged away and 
giggled the louder. He held out a fifty- 


it word? 
type are 
Pickford 


1 stared 
if she 
Bar, she 
Things 


Beads’ 
hat he's 


and it’s ceat piece to them. They stopped sus- 
t seems piciously. “What d’you want us to do? 
to play “Nothing,” said Roger. ‘Merely take 
A hard- it as a token of appreciation. You are 
patent- the first people to discover and laugh at 
it. Said the Laugh Maker. I commend you and 


ir, high 
"Ss even 


ofier you fifty cents.” 

“He's nutty,” said one of the boys. 

“Sure he is,” agreed the other. 

Roger shrugged. ‘Will you take it or 
not?” 

They came closer and stretched out 
their hands for the coin. He gave it to 
them. “Keep it,” he said, “and remem- 
ber when your grandchildren ask about 
it, that it was given to you by Upshaw 


hen he 
ntly at 


ey said 
yrt ingly 
and a 


saw to the Laugh Maker.” 
D right They were still staring after him long 
luckiest after his roadster turned the corner. 


“L will do something!” said Mr. Up- 
shaw to his innocent wind-shield. “I will! 
I will drive a hay wagon up Broadway. 
I will hire a private Fifth Avenue bus 
and have deck chairs and a carpet on 
top. I will do something. I will swim 
the Channel in pink pajamas. Upshaw 
the Laugh Maker.” He rolled it upon 
his tongue. “There goes Upshaw the 
Laugh Maker. J am Upshaw the Laugh 
Maker. Dorothy shall see the fruits of 
this day! I may even roller-skate through 
Peacock Alley! I can’t tell what I'll do!” 


thing I 
you to 
Samuel 
. You 
pay it 


n cigar 
ghtness 
y heart 


had to 
Things 


y close 
k. His 
ar and 


E RAN the roadster into the ferry 

approach, and presently rolled it 
slowly aboard. Setting the brakes he got 
out and strolled to the rail on the men’s 
side to smoke. “Funny things, ferry boats, 
80 tubby and awkward. Look like fat old 
ladies with double chins and bustles.” He 


an pay 
t some 
howing 


part ol lit his cigaret and leaned upon the rail. 
omised Far out in the river the Sylvania was 
pinberg plowing her slow way up to her berth. 
be the Roger watched the liner and wondered 
er got. idly who was coming in that he knew. 
got to The ferry boat dubbed along into mid- 
picture stream and passed behind the Sylvania’s 
at it’s overhang. Suddenly and aloud Mr. Up- 
but I shaw said “That’s it!” and cackled with 
some- ee 


Men stared at him suspiciously and 


| For edged away in sudden consternation. 

> walt ‘He’s nuts,” said some one in the 
ll the fommuting crowd. “Probably escaped 
boiled, from Matawan.” , 


» shoe Sure he is,” said some one else, “look 
he’s dressed ” 

Roger turned around and stared at the 

Girele of curious faces. He was grinning. 


WK. » ° 
No,” he said, “I am not nuts. I am 


The Laugh Maker—continues from page 37 


merely Upshaw the 
“Upshaw the who 


But Roger was climbing into his road- 
He forgot the staring crowds 


ster again. 
in this warm glow of anticipation that 
had come over him. He would 
people laugh for weeks. He 
famous—world famous. 
would have to bow to the fame of Up- 
shaw the Laugh Maker. 


would 


HE more Roger thought about it the 
easier and the funnier the thing be- 
came. He chuckled to himself all the 
way to his garage on Fifty-Seventh Street. 
For three days Roger consulted behind 
locked doors with engineers and adver- 
tising men. For three days he called 
Dorothy and was told, when he gave his 
name, that she was not at home. On the 
morning of the fourth day there ap- 
peared, accordingly, in seven representa- 
tive New York newspapers, the following 
advertisement : 
THE QUEST OF THE GIGGLING 
SNAFFLEPOOF 
Wanted 
20 men with a sense of humor to 
liven up the world. This expedition 
offers a wonderful opportunity to men 
who refuse to take life seriously. Any 
one who cannot furnish proof of navi- 
gating or engineering ability must show 
evidence of never having worked at any 
serious occupation other than saxophone 
playing. Only those willing to sell their 
lives for a laugh need apply. Special 
chance for men whose families and 
fiancées have shown them the Open 
Road. Men who have been thoroughly 
ruined in the best preparatory schools 
and colleges are most cordially invited 
to furnish the Great International Laugh 
of the year. If you are healthy, harm- 
less and lazy, there’s a place for you! 
Application by letter with character ref- 
erence as to flippancy and ability to 
make sport. Box 313. 


UpsHAW THE LAUGH MAKER. 


Roger read it and threw out his chest. 
The ice was broken and the thing started. 
Dorothy read it and frowned and stamped 
her foot. Seven city editors read it and 
rang up their advertising managers to find 
out which Upshaw was responsible. New 
York read it and looked up in amaze- 
ment. 

At twelve o'clock thirty reporters 
clamored at Roger’s door. He refused a 
statement until the expedition was made 
up. He was polite but firm. The ad- 
vertisement explained everything. The re- 
porters went back to their papers and 
dug his picture out of the files 
“Mysterious Quest of Roger Upshaw. 
Young Millionaire Refuses to Make 
Statement.” 

Roger read the articles, grinned, and 
set himself to the task of pawing over 
the letters that were commencing to pour 
in. They were masterpieces for the most 
part. Men from all walks of life, broken 
down and ruined by their sense of humor. 
One man was an undertaker, so the letter 
ran, but had had to give it up because 
he could never keep a straight face at 
funerals. An ensign in the Navy wrote 
that he had been forced to resign because | 
he always laughed at admirals, come 
what would. Two advertising men wrote ' 
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Laugh Maker.” 


make 
be 
Even Dorothy 
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a formal joint application. They con- 
fessed they thought advertisements were 
the most ludicrous things in the world; 
they could never stop giggling in con- 
ference, and they liked especially to pull 
chairs out from under fat clients. A 
young man wrote that he had an aunt 
who supported him and made him wear 
morning coats and air her Pekingese in a 
topper. He had laughed so long and so 
hard on several occasions that he had 
been arrested twice and sent to Bellevue 
for observation. Another young man 
had graduated summa cum laude as an 
engineer. He could twist ballistics around 
a tooth-pick and swallow them. He could 
chase a heat curve to its lair, draw a 
picture of it, and make it eat from his 
hand. As a result he had been given a 
job in the Bronx running a steam shovel 
and told that he was damned lucky. It 
had struck him so funny that he had in- 
vited his professors to tea in the cabin 
of the.shovel—and been fired. 

Roger picked him and the naval officer 
and the young man who aired his aunt’s 
Pekingese in a top hat, and some fifty 
others who were to present themselves 
individually for personal interviews. A 
week from the burning of the Hoboken 
gas-tank, the confidential report from his 
engineers lay upon his desk. He read it, 
added up the column of figures, drew his 
personal check for the amount indicated, 
and telephoned them to rush the work at 
all costs. They promised to have finished 
in three weeks’ time, whereupon Roger 
started to interview the individuals for 
his expedition 


Reporters again clustered around his 
doorstep to beg, shout, and threaten for 
interviews, but they got nothing but drib- 


lets. It took ten days to pick the per- 
sonnel of the expedition and to catalog 
the abilities and the special knowledge 
that each man offered as qualifications. 
For secrecy, no man was told what it 
was all about until he had been poten- 
tially selected. On Friday morning of 
the third week they all met in Roger’s 
apartment. There were the engineers to 
talk to them and to show them photo- 
graphs and blue prints. There was Roger 
to blow the sparks of enthusiasm into 
the sawdust of their mirthful proclivities. 
They roared till the rafters shook; and 
by noon the twenty contracts were signed 
and the expedition made up and cemented 
in champagne. 


LSO by Friday noon every city editor 
1X. in New York was wild-eyed and 
fra\itic for more details. For three weeks 
this thing had been kept from them— 
dangled under their noses just out of 
reach. There was no way of getting de- 
tails, for even the men of the expedition 
had been kept in the dark until the last 
moment. There was the advertisement 
still running, and Roger’s past history, 
and nothing more 
New York was talking of nothing else 
but the Quest of the Giggling Snafflepoof. 
New York demanded to know more about 
it. At two o’clock on Friday Roger rang 
up Dorothy’s paper and offered the story 
to Miss MacIntyre in person and alone. 
An hour later Miss MacIntyre arrived 
at his apartment with thin lips and eyes 
that snapped fire. 
“T want you to know,” she said, “that 


Vebruary McClure’s 


I am here solely because I have been 
ordered to come and not through any 
personal interest whatsoever.” 

“Gently, gently,” admonished Roger. 
“Will you sit down please? We will be 
more comfortable. Tea?” 

, “Certainly not,” snapped Dorothy. “I 
am here merely in my official capacity.” 

“Of course,” agreed Roger. He sat 
down and pressed the tips of his fingers 
together gently, his eyes wandered 
dreamily ceilingward. “The Quest of 
the Giggling Snafflepoof,” he began, “has 
long been one of my most cherished am- 
bitions.” 

“Please stop the nonsense,” said Dor- 
othy, “and get to the point. What fool 
thing is this that you have started?” 

“Fool thing!” echoed Roger in hurt 
tones. “Surely, my dear girl, you of all 
people 

“I am mot your dear girl,’ Dorothy 
pointed out. 


7 RUE,” said Roger. “Quite true. My 

fault. But to go on. Like Munchau- 
sen’s pursuit of the Wauwau bird, the 
Quest of the Snafflepoof is a hazardous 
undertaking and must of a certainty con- 
sume some time. Perhaps when my small 
but intrepid company is hoary and old, we 
shall still find ourselves on the quest and 
as yet unrewarded. However, be that as it 
may be. We have resolved to die on our 
deck, as we are told Ulysses finally did, 
before we give the voyage up. For the 
Giggling Snafflepoof is necessary to hu- 
manity. Mankind must have it before 
utmost happiness and enjoyment can be 
obtained in life. I can think of nothing 
more useful to man, than the capturing 
of the Giggling Snafflepoof. I, personally, 
am prepared to die for it and I believe 
my expedition stands behind me.” 

Dorothy’s eyes were blazing when he 
finished. As he talked she had gradually 
moved io the edge of her chair. “Are 
you going to tell me,” she asked, “what 
this is all about, or aren’t you?” 

Roger stared at her in amazement. 
“But I have told you! You alone of all 
the outside world know what it is about 
and you alone of all the world shall be 
my mouthpiece for my future despatches 
recording my progress. I have a special 
code prepared with which to wireless 
you. You alone shall be received aboard 
for our last word before we sail.” 

“You're not really going anywhere, are 
you?” 

“Of course,” said Roger. “We leave 
New York harbor on Wednesday, aboard 
the good ship Billiken, which I have 
bought and refitted for the occasion.” 

“Where is this ship?” 

“At present she is lying in a dockyard 
being coaled and boarded up.” 

“Boarded up?” 

“Naturally,” said Roger. “She would 
have to be, for a sea voyage, or else the 
waves would wash through the team run- 
ways and break the windows in the pas- 
senger cabins.” 

“Are you quite crazy? Where are you 
going with this ferry-boat?” 

Roger waved his hand grandly. “Eu- 
rope, Africa, the Orient. In fact we shall 
circumnavigate the globe if it is necessary 
so to do, to find the Snafflepoof.” 

“Roger Upshaw! You're not going to 
sea in a ferry-boat!” 
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“Of course I am. My expedii 
knows all about it. They think it jg the 
funniest thing they ever heard of 
They’re wild about it. I couldn't stop 
them with a team of unbroken horses 
We've got a naval officer j command 
and two gentlemen yacht skippers fog 
mates. And the engineers are the fy. 
niest fellows you ever saw. The rest of 
us are to take turns being cooks and radig 
announcers and orchestra. We've got a 
piano aboard and a couple of Saxophon- 
ists and a trap-man—and three of th 
men are bang-up bridge players. I’m only 
paying one man a salary. The rest are 
doing it for the fun of it and for sige 
bets. One of them wanted to pay me for 
taking him. We go first to Havre and 
then down to the Riviera. We keep on 
going as long as the world laughs with 
us or until we get tired. Such,” he 
finished with a wave of his hand, “is the 
Quest of the Snafflepoof.” 

“You fool!” said Dorothy. “You utter 
idiot! You'll all be drowned before you 
get outside of Sandy Hook!” 

“My confidential engineers thought of 
that,” said Roger, “so they put a couple 
of non-capsizable life-boats aboard anda 
bunch of life-belts.” 

“Oh!” snorted Dorothy 
absurd.” 

Roger opened his eyes in astonishment 
“Absurd? My dear girl! Is it as absurd 
as Columbus's trip across, or any of those 
old moth-eaten johnnies who went barging 
around the Seven Seas in egg-shells?” 

Dorothy stamped her foot and clenched 
her small fists until her knuckles turned 
white. “If you do this thing—if you 
dare to—do you know what I'll do? Do 
you? I'll make you the laughing stock 
of the whole world. I'l this thing 
up in such a way that you'll be the big- 
gest buffoon the world has ever known 
I'll clown it as far as the law and the 
editors allow! I'll have everybody laugh- 
ing at you until you're so ashamed of 
your foolish self that you'll want to mm 
away and hide your head in—in Tas 
mania! I'll show you up for the utter 
idiot vou are! I’lI—I'll——” 

“Thanks,” said Roger. “That's why! 
called you in. I thought you would. Up 
shaw the Laugh Maker has spoken. He 
stands by his word and he sails Wednesday 
on the Quest of the Giggling Snafflepoot: 


this is too 


write 


“TF YOU think it’s an idle threat I'm 
making,” said Dorothy, “read tomot- 
row’s paper. After that, if you dare sail— 
sail ahead and I'll make the laugh ming 
round the world until you beg me to stop. 
“Tea now?” asked Roger . 
She stared at him for a brief moment. 
Then she turned on her heel and slammed 
the outer door so forcibly that the pit 
tures jumped upon the walls 
“Thusly,” said Roger, “the first lesson 
reacheth its conclusion.” And he lit 4 
cigaret elaborately and with gusto. — 
Dorothy wrote the story, and it 84 
matter of newspaper history that ¢ 
laugh rang round the world—yea, ever 
unto Scandinavia. Roger and the Ir 
trepid Twenty went into insane par 
oxysms at the clever absurdity of it. G 
lins, her editor, said, “Humph—it’s pretty 
good,” and Dorothy was given the assig® 
ment to do with as she would, prow! 
she kept people laughing over the Quest 















































of the Snafflepoof. And she did, for four 


Peditign days before the Billiken sailed. 
tt is the Papers from all over the country wired 
rd of in for more details. People from as far 


away as Chicago started for New York 
to see the departure. Early on Wednes- 
day morning the crowds began to collect 
at the Battery. 

There was some talk of clearance paper 
difficulty but the Billiken, in its new es- 
tate, was registered as a pleasure yacht, 
so the papers came through without a 
hitch. And at high noon so did the good 
ship Billiken. Out from the Jersey shore 


n't Stop 
horses, 
ymmand 
ers for 
he fun. 
rest of 
id radio 
© got a 
xophon- 
of the 


we she strutted with two tugs puffing beside 
== her for the effect of the thing. Never in 
ply. her ferrying days had she known such 
my a moment. She had been the East New 


Te and 
eep on 
1S with 
h,” he 


“Ss the 


Dorp when she had done the Staten 
Island run but all that was put behind 
her now under a bright new coat of pink 
paint. She was an ocean-goer—a doughty 
adventure ship for all the world to see 
and marvel at. A double sheathing of 
calked and tarred timbers belted her 
about the middle to keep the seas from 
washing aboard her. Brass saluting can- 
nons graced her upper deck, fore and aft. 
Gay pennants fluttered in an arch from 
her forward to her after flagstaff. Tug 
captains read them in amazement. In 
the code they spelled, “I'd like to get the 
guy who wrote the Charleston.” 


U utter 
re you 
ight of 
couple 
and a 


is too 


hment : ~ 
absusd In midstream the tugs cast off and the 
F those Billiken turned slowly and deliberately up 


the river so that all might gaze upon her 
before she left. 
It had been arranged that Dorothy was 


arging 


3? 


»nched 

—_ to come aboard by launch. She came 
f vou alongside opposite Fourteenth Street and 
> ‘Do climbed the Jacob’s ladder to the upper 
stock deck. Roger was there to meet her with 
thing ten of the Intrepid Twenty lined up be- 
e big. hind him. 

nown Dorothy stared at them in amazement. 
d the They all wore white sweaters and derby 
laugh- hats. Across the sweaters of the first 
ed of four there was blazoned in red letters, 
O run “Gentlemen of the Stokehold.” On the 
Tas- sweaters of the next four the letters an- 
utter nounced, “Gentlemen of the Deck.” The 


next one’s sweater said ‘“Heat-Curve 


why I Harry” and the last men and Roger wore 


1. Up sweaters labeled, “Gentlemen at Odds and 
He Ends.” 
esday In spite of herself Dorothy smiled. 
oof!” They showed her over the Billiken in 
solemn state. In the forward pilot-house 
Te she met the ex-ensign who always laughed 
ae at admirals. His sweater announced 
ihe “Captain Or I Won't Play.” Dorothy 
ring giggled and was frowned upon severely 
top.” by the Gentlemen of the Quest. In 
pomp and ceremony they showed her the 
nal test of the ship and took her back to 
nmed the Jacob’s ladder. She turned to Roger 
pic: before going down. 
“It has some humorous aspects,” she 
_ said. 
lit a “Thank you.” He bowed gravely. 
“But of course you are not really going 
8 to sea.” 
the “Immediately you leave us, we turn 
even our nose to the rising sun,” he said; “pro- 
. In vided we can tell which end is the nose.” 
pat: “Very well,” she said, “my promise 
Col stands. I’ve rung this thing almost around 
retty the World and I’m prepared to keep on 
sign- Hinging it until you stop. You'll be the 
vided biggest fool of all time. I warn you. 
vues The world will tire of it after you leave. 


¢ 


Then you'll see what 
ridiculous clown!” 

“Alas,” said Roger, “the penalties we 
pay will be forgotten when we find the 
Snafflepoof.” 

“Good-bye,” said Dorothy 
climbed down the ladder. 

As soon as the launch cleared the 
Billiken’s bulging pink side, the Gentle- 
men of the Quest sprang into activity. 
Slowly and ponderously the bulky mon- 
strosity turned around in midstream. 
When she was finally headed down river, 
her forward saluting cannon yapped like 
a fox terrier puppy, and the gay string of 
flags fluttered slowly to her deck to be Sass. 48, Seleamnen ie 
replaced by another string which tug cap- 
tains read in still greater amazement. In 
the code they announced, “You can’t MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
make a horse eat canned lobster.” 

Abreast of the Battery, the Billiken’s Gia 
orchestra got into action and piped the 7 
brave ship past Staten Island and Fort 
Wadsworth and out the Narrows. The 
last the shore crowds heard of it the or- 
chestra was playing, “Clap Hands Here 
Comes Charlie.” 

So departed the wallowing, creaking 
Billiken into the unsympathetic lanes of 
the North Atlantic. 

Ten and ten, the Twenty Intrepid Ad- 
venturers worked the ship in four hour 
shifts, and as the weather stayed pleasant 
for two days they played bridge and 
poker during their off hours. At six o'clock 
every night they started their impromptu 
orchestra before the microphone to enter- 
tain the world. By turns they announced 
progress and the general health and hap- 
piness of the party. 

“Billiken broadcasting. Expedition to 
search for the Giggling Snafflepoof has 
now finished dinner and a very nice one 
too. Upshaw the Laugh Maker says 
there is nothing quite like bean soup for 
keeping down one’s uppermost thoughts 
at sea. Passed the Adriatic at four P. 
M. They lorgnetted us through binocu- 
lars. We sniffed and passed on. Captain 
Hemingway of the Billiken says to please 
tell his sister not to feed his bulldog any 
candy. The Snafflepoof Four will now | 
sing ‘Asleep in the Deep.’ It is now 
six-thirty P. M., Billiken time. Let ’er 
go, Al.” 

For four nights after the Billiken left 
New York, people all over the Atlantic 
Seaboard tuned in on her, to listen and 
laugh. The large coastal stations picked 
her up and amplified for the rest of the 
world to hear. Newspapers carried pic- | 
tures and stories in two columns on their 
front pages. Men woke up in the middle 
of the night and chuckled over the whole 
thing to such an extent that their wives 
consulted lawyers to the exact 
Steamship 
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Billiken and follow her over. Bets flew 
wide and far by telegraph, cable and word 
of mouth. A welcoming committee was 
organized in La Havre. The Chamber of 
Commerce in Liverpool, prodded by the 
railway companies, wirelessed special in- 
ducements if the Billiken would land 
there first. The Riviera Hotels Asso- 
ciation wirelessed offers of banquets if 
the Billiken would come there in time to 
open the season ahead of schedule 

And so for four days the Billiken 
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plodded on across the Atlantic, wallowing 
heavily, slugging and puffing and creaking 
mightily like an ancient dowager on a 
roller-coaster—and for four days Dor- 
othy rang the changes on the story until 
the world demanded to know who was 
doing the story and Collins, the editor, 
said, “Humph, it is pretty good,” and 
gave her a by-line. Whereupon the world 
left its favorite morning columnist and 
turned to “this MacIntyre woman’ for 
inspiration and giggles. And the column- 
ists swore and tried to steal her thunder, 
and Dorothy wrote on feverishly and 
had no idea of her new fame, until the 
fifth day saw a letter upon her desk, over 
the signature of a big Ink and Newspaper 
Man, offering her a place on the best of 
his numerous paper staffs at—Dorothy 
gasped—twelve thousand dollars a year. 

Which brings us to the fifth day, Lat. 
41° 20’, Long. 68° 15’—roughly speak- 
ing, a storm and the Great Hour. 


EMINGWAY in the forward pilot- 
house of the Billiken smelled the 


storm from afar. He called the Adven- 


turers together and pointed to the falling 


glass For dinner,’ he said, “‘we shall 
wear lifebelts. Furthermore, if this is what 
I think it is, the off-watch will hang out 
on the ladders in the team gangways to 
pass the word when the sheathing timbers 
give away. As soon as they start to buckle 
pass the word to the engine room, clear 
the ladders and make a quick dive for 
the life-boats and don’t stop to bring the 
piano with you. The Billiken won't last 
ten minutes if the sheathing breaks up. 
I have said my say. As long as she 
floats, I will twiddle the wheel. After 
that I shall meet you at Charlie’s Bar in 
Paris. There is hope, but I want to play 
safe. I don’t think we shall pass through 
the storm center and I don’t think it will 
be too bad, but I can’t tell how much the 
Billiken will stand, and before the world 
I am responsible for your lives, so I am 
taking no chances. Are you with me or 
against me? Fine! Man the team gang- 
ways and think up something heroic for 
me to say as the ship goes down—some- 
thing that will ring down the pages of 
history.” 

That, then, was the start of the Great 
Hour; and the rest of it for the first 
time shall be told exactly as it happened, 
with none of the flowery flights of fancy 
that shameless journalists wrote into it 
for gold and the glory of their news- 
papers. 

An hour later, at sundown, the storm 
broke and the Billiken met it with a long 
stubborn plunge straight into it. The 
seas bit at her and tumbled back in 
amazement from her bulging sides only 
to try again and again to swamp her. 
Her blunt nose gave them haymaker for 
uppercut and sent them flying in thin 
scuds across her upper deck. She rode 
on their tops like a dish pan, and 
pirouetted wildly from one to another to 
the eternal glory of Roger’s engineers. 
Hemingway nursed her from slope to 
slope with his teeth clamped and mild 
wonder in his eyes. Twice she went 
round in a complete circle. Once she al- 
most looped entirely over but stopped 
just in time to whip off her starboard 
.funnel. Feverishly the men in the team 
gangways waited to give the word, but 
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still she held out and her timbers and 
plates shrieked with the wild uncertain 
joy of it. 

And so for an hour with no signs of 
her breaking up. It was still light when 
through the salt crust and the water on 
the pilot-house windows, Hemingway 
spotted the other ship to port of the 
Billiken. .He pointed her running lights 
out to Roger on the transom beside him. 

“Lucky,” he yelled above the creaking. 
“If anything happens to us we'll be able 
to signal her for the next three hours.” 

Roger nodded—and just as he nodded 
Heat-Curve Harry decided to crawl up 
the ladder from the engine-room for a 
breath in the team gangway. Accord- 
ingly he gave a fore and aft hitch to his 
dungaree trousers, felt to see if he had 
his cigarets, found them in his hip 
pocket, and started hand over and up the 
ladder. He stopped in the team gangway 
to light his cigaret, and secing one of the 
watchers on the ladder above him he 
called out genially, “If she lives through 
this we'll paint seventy-seven on her 
back and sell her to the movies!” He 
yelled so loudly to be heard above the 
infernal din of the creaking that his voice 
broke slightly into a shriek. The man on 
the ladder took it for the signal and 
screamed the word along, “She’s break- 
ing up! Let ’er go!” In something 
under eight-tenths of a second the whole 
engine-room crew was swarming up the 
ladders while the deck gang knocked the 
chocks out from under the patent life- 
boats and cleared away the trips on the 
release skids. 

From an after window in the pilot- 
house, Hemingway shouted through his 
megaphone, “Batten down traps and sit 
tight till you hit the water. The boats 
will right themselves automatically. Start 
your motors at once and make for that 
ship to port of us. See you at Charlie’s 
Bar. Clear away the starboard boat!” 

The starboard boat slid overside. Then 
he and Roger threw down the rope lad- 
ders, tripped off the port boat and 
climbed down to get aboard. It took 
some minutes to get alongside and take 
them on, but finally, with a fine crop of 
twisted wrists and barked shins they 
tumbled aboard and Hemingway closed 
the trap and headed her toward the 
lights of the approaching ship. 


EHIND them the deserted Billiken 

with her own lights still on and her 
helm swinging free, turned around in a 
complete cirde and gazed at the two de- 
parting life-boats in dumb _ wonder. 
“Funny!” said Heat-Curve Harry. “She 
ought to go down like a rock. Who dis- 
covered that she was breaking up?” 

“You did,” said some one behind him 

“T did not,” said Harry. 

“Shut up,” yelled Hemingway, ‘and 
get some time out of that motor or we'll 
miss this boat! How'd that starboard 
life-boat get ahead of us? Look Upshaw, 
I’m damned! Something’s wrong with 
that ship ahead—do you see that life- 
boat on the crest? It’s not ours—it’s 
open and they’ve got oars, and if those 
aren’t flames behind it I'll eat cotton 
waste!” 

Heat-Curve Harry let out another 
notch of speed and the Billiken’s patent 
life-boat lunged forward toward the 
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other ship. Presently a rocket arched 


into the air above her and spattered into 
torn flame. 

“Sure!” yelled Hemingway. “They're 
in trouble. Well, it’s good night to us. 
We don’t go aboard there, that’s certain. 
They've got their boats out already to 
abandon ship.” 7 

But still the Billiken’s boat plowed 
ahead through the lashing waters until 
it came into the lea of the other ship. 
She was a fairish-sized yacht and she was 
afire from her forward deck to just abaft 
her funnel Hemingway ran in beside 
her as the last one of her boats started 
to clear away. They were such a 
hurry to jower it that a rope snarled and 
raveled in the bow fall. In twinkling 
the boat was tipped at thirty-five degrees 
to the horizontal and the men in it were 
clinging to the thwarts to save them- 
selves. Before they knew what he was 
doing, Hemingway ran the Billiken’s boat 
in below, called to Harry t t off the 
motor, and in the light of the Hames 
threw back the trap and vaulted up on 
the spray-washed hog back. He grabbed 
a dangling line from the yacht’s boat and 
took a turn with it through eye-bolt 
Another minute and the last man had 
clid down and been pulled through the 
trap into the Billiken’s life-boat. It was 
one of those quick things that men do at 
sea and then spend the rest of their lives 
wondering hew they did it 


EMINGWAY was the last man in- 

side. He closed the trap and sig- 
naled for full speed. Harry pushed the 
throttle down and the boat veered off 
from the flaming yacht. In the light that 
rose to the heavens, they could see an- 
other life-boat to starboard—not the 
Billiken’s. Hemingway steered over to 
throw it a line and tow it along behind, 
but at that moment a feeble beam from 
the Billiken’s own search-light shot out 
and raked across the water and picked 
up both boats in turn. 

“Lord! we've left some one behind!” 
yelled Roger. “He's signaling for us to 
come back and take him off 

“Shut up!” said Harry. “Leave this 
to Hemingway. What do you think, 
Cap? Looks like half a dozen in front 
of the pilot-house. I swear I never said 
she was cracking up. No water in her 
engine-room or the dynamo would be 
short-circuited and there'd be no lights. 
What do you say? Go back? 

They did—and so ended the 
Hour! 

The first two boats to clear away from 
the yacht after the fire got out of control 
had naturally pulled for the Billiken, and 
by dint of the ladders left hanging by 
Roger and Hemingway some of them 
had swarmed up and tossed more lines 
overside to the rest. When Hemingways 
returning boat came alongside, half the 
yacht’s company were already aboard. It 
took an hour of intricate maneuvering to 
take on the rest and to get the Billikens 
own crew back and to hitch the empty 
boats into line astern, but Hemingway 
did it with the brains the Naval Academy 
had given him and the sweat of his own 
brow. 

The storm swept on shortly, and left 
the Billiken wallowing crazily in the full 
of the moon but still watertight. Her 
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» steering-gear was hopelessly done 
owing to the pounding she had taken 
the hour when her helm was swinging 
»» but Hemingway rigged the chain 
— and set wali hes from the crews of 
oth ships to man It. And so she was 
vill on her course with the grip of a bat- 
ered old bulldog when four bells pounded 
g and the City of Siena hove in sight 
der forced draft, in answer to the 
acht’s S. O. S. of some three hours be- 








P That then, is the story of the Billiken’s 


Great Hour. Believe it or not as you've 
i mind to. 

T WAS after midnight in the city 
Doon of Dorothy’s paper. Collins, 





the editor, read the dispatch in front of 
im and phoned the press room fran- 
ically. 

“Stop press!” he yelled. “Rip out that 
MacIntyre stuff and get ready to fudge 
n my copy.” He banged the receiver 
and shouted across the room, “Miss 
facIntyre!” 

She came on the run. 

“You're fired! You haven't the brains 
o be on a newspaper in Hhianusport, 
Maine. You got this stuff first, but I 
ppose it never occurred to you to look 
p the yacht Circe before you ran it, did 
it? No! You just let your stuit go 
brough for a laugh as usual. This is a 
te dispatch from the Circe’s Captain re- 
yed in by the City of Glasgow. The 
Circe belongs to S. A. R., the Duke of 
Albi and among others in his party there 











was Dr. Alfred Metzger, the Prince 
Regent of Something and Madame 
Tintorelli-Sponzi. The Billiken’s crew 


deliberately lowered their boats away and 
went to the Circe’s aid, taking the Duke 
of Albi and Dr. Metzger aboard from a 
tapsized life-boat. And you run it for a 
laugh! I suppose it never occurred to 
you that there'll be an Order of Merit in 
it at least for the Billiken’s captain? No! 
See the cashier on the way out. You've 
soiled three-quarters of the edition. 
Good night.” 

It was on the Thursday following that 
the Billiken returned proudly to New 
York with her pink paint rubbed and 
trusted and her brass saluting cannons 
itathed in verdigris. No flippant flags 
paced her upper decks, no music poured 
th from her cabins, for she returned 
M the full pomp and solemn panoply of 
ainowledged heroism. The City of 
Glasgow fell behind in the lower bay and 
kt her erstwhile tow lead the procession 
her own steam. Again there were 
crowds, but this time to cheer 
wither than laugh. And there was a 
Mayor’s Committee, morning-coated and 
iik-hatted, waiting in the crush at the 
Battery. And there was the Ambassador 
M Something to greet the Prince Regent, 
to present formally the Official 
Ks of Somewhere to Captain 
Hemingway. There was talk of the 
. of Merit for the entire crew of the 
em with perhaps the Legion d’Hon- 
Mw for the Captain. There was a Com- 
mittee from the International Society to 
Pet Dr. Alfred Metzger and to present 
thanks for his salvation. There 
Wate Pathé cameramen and battalions of 
Mporters. Little children waved flags 
iken’s crew talked it over in 





























the last few desperate moments before 
landing and decided to play it through to 
the end. So they came ashore in their 
uniform sweaters and derby hats, and 
let the populace have its will of them. 

It was two o'clock in the morning 
when they finally congregated in Roger’s 
apartment to disband, as they had or- 
ganized, in champagne. It was six o'clock 
in the morning when Captain Hemingway 
thought of his heroic remark that was to 
ring down the ages. 

“Lemmehamederbyhat,” he said. ‘“Go- 
nomeseemsistersgimebulldoganycandygoo- 
night.” 

Some hours later Roger’s 
taken up to Miss MacIntyre 

“T have come,” said Mr. Upshaw, “‘to 
apologize and to admit that I am a fail- 
ure in life. The world will not laugh. 
In spite of what we did, they insisted 
upon their brass bands and their serious- 
ness. You were quite right. The world 
insists upon useful work and your thegry 
was sound, but I want you to know that 
my part in the affair was purely acciden- 
tal. In the first place, 1 would never 
have been in the rescuing life-boat if 
Hemingway hadn't thrown me in when 
she came alongside, and in the second 
place I would still be in the life-boat if 
Hemingway had not pulled me out when 
we came back. If I get any medal for 
it I warn you I shall write to my con- 
gressman and protest violently. As it is, 
ne one will believe that we were aban- 
doning the Billiken when this rescue busi- 
ness was thrust upon us.” Roger sighed. 
“In the interests of mirth, they do us a 
great injustice. Ah, well. Come. What 
is on the assignment book tonight? Shall 
it be a murder or a horse show, or a 
gas-tank burning?” 

Dorothy shook her head. “Nothing, 
Roger, I’m afraid. I’ve been discharged 
—fired—sacked.”’ 

“No!” he said. “Splendid! Then we 
don’t have to go to Hoboken any more?” 

She smiled. “I’m afraid not.” 

“And you're not going to get another 
job—ever?” 

“I have one,” she said, “already. It 
came before I lost the first one.’ 

“Oh dear,” said Roger. “Too late. 
Then we must start being serious all over 
again?” 


card was 


HE shook her head slowly. “No,” she 
said. “You've fixed that forever. I can 


never be serious in print again after 
doing those Billiken stories. I've made 
an international name as a humorous 


writer, they tell me. This other job re- 
quires me to do a mirthful column daily.” 

“The gods are good!” shouted Roger. 
“We fall into our niche at last! Together 
we shall amuse the world. You shall be 
my mouthpiece 

“I’m afraid that’s all 





I can be,” said 


Dorothy. “You see all the doing was 
yours. I merely wrote it up.” 

“Fine,” said Roger. “Another Ham- 
burger? I mean shall we go out and get 
married now, this afternoon? I know 


several good churches where we can start 
being happy ever afterwards. There is 
St. Thomas’s for instance, although I 
have heard some people say they prefer 
St. George’s?” 

And they went, did and were. 
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Are you aging too soon—getting 
up 5 to 10 times at night—is vi- 
tality ebbing steadily away—are 
you definitely on the down grade, 


half-living, blue, depressed 

are you subject to chronic con- 
stipation, chronic fatigue, back- 
ache, foot and leg pains? Then 
look to the vital prostate gland! 


New Facts About 
The Prostate Gland 


Do you think it is natural for a man to 
suffer at or beyond a certain middle age? 
In men past 40, do you know that these 
symptoms are often the direct result of 
prostate gland failure? Are you aware that 
these symptoms frequently warn of the 
most critical period of a man’s life, and 
that prostate trouble, unchecked, usually 
goes from bad to worse—that it frequently 
leads to months and even years of fruit- 
less treatment and even surgery—that it 
even threatens life itself? 


Free to Men Past 40 


No man past 40 should go on blindly blaming 
old age for these distressing conditions Know 
the true meaning of these symptoms Send 
for a new, illustrated and intensely interesting 
booklet, “Why Many Men Are Old at 40,” written 


by a well-known American Scientist, and see if 


these facts apply to you. 


Natural Method 


There is little or nothing that medicine can do for the 
prostate gland. Massage is annoying, expensive and not 
always effective Now this scientist has perfected a 
totally different kind of treatment that you can use 
in the privacy of your own home. It employs no drugs, 
medicine, violet rays, diets or exercises It stimulates 
the vital prostate gland in a new natural way, and It is 
as harmless as brushing your hair 25,000 men have 
used It with remarkable results 


Swift Natural Relief 


Letters pour in from every state and from many foreign 
countries Now physicians and surgeons in every part 
of the country are using and recommending this hon- 
medical treatment. So directly does this new safe treat- 
ment go to the prostate gland that noticeable relief often 
follows overnight So remarkable are the results that 
you can test it under a guarantee that unless you feel 10 
years younger in 6 days you pay nothing 


Scientist’s Book Free 


Send now for this Scientist's free book and learn these 
new facts about the prostate gland and old age ailments 
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mail the coupon to W. J. Kirk, President, 3266 Main St., 
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EE that coupon? Remember the 

day you urged me to send it to 
Scranton? Mary, that was a red letter 
day for both of us. 

“Mr. Carter called me in today, and 
said he had been watching my work 
ever since he had learned that I was 
studying with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if I thought I 
could take over George Stevens’ job. I 
told him I was sure I could—that 
[ had had that goal in view ever since 
I began studying with the I. C. 

“T start tomorrow at an increase of 
$60 a month. Think what that means 
to us—a better home, more comforts, 
more of everything worth while.” 


AVE you ever stopped to think 
what makes the difference in 
men’s salaries—why one man earns 
$35 a week, let us say, and another $75 
or $175? 

It isn’t that one man has been en- 
dowed with so much more natural 
ability than the other or has had greater 
opportunities. No— it isn’t that. It is 
largely a matter of training. 

The $35-a-week man is simply a rou- 
tine worker. He is doing the same work 
a thousand other men could do equally 
well. He has no special qualifications 
that make him stand out from the crowd. 

When “times are slack,” he is always 
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“I’m Making Real Money Now 


the first to be discharged. He is like- 
wise the last to be promoted when times 
are good. There is, to be very frank 
about it, no special reason why he 
should receive an increase in salary. 
It is different with the man who has 
trained himself to do some one thing 
just a little better than the other men 
in the office or in the shop. He is the 
man who attracts the attention of his 
employers. He is the man they think 
of first when they want a man for a 
position higher up. He is the man who 
receives the promotions and the in- 
creases in salary—because—he is the 
man the firm cannot afford to lose! 
You know that these facts are true 
just as well as we do. The question 
for you to decide is whether you. are 
going to be a small-salaried man, all 
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your life or whether you are going 


move up. 


T TAKES work—hard work, 9 
times—but if you are willing to 
your shoulder to the wheel, the Ia 
national Correspondence Schools 
help smooth the path for you and bi 
you to the final goal far quicker? 
if you tried to make the journey ai 
One hour a day spent with? 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your ownl 
will bring you more money, more pit 
ures, all that s 
At least find out how—by mark 
and mailing the coupon that hasbre 
success to so many other men justi 
yourself. It doesn’t cost you ap 
or obligate you in any way to oF 
yet it may be the means of cha 
your entire life. Do it—now/! 
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“As she steps into maturity 
will she have been told 


the truth about poisonous 


PORTUNAT! is the girl with a 
mother I : 


ther who takes het responsi 
bilities seriousl\ i mother who will 
not avoid a delicate subject, a mother 
who will frankly tell her the truth 


about poisonous antiseptics. 


Hygienic cleanliness—surgical clean 


liness—is among the important things 


every young woman should realize 


alwavs 


Yet there has 


are required by law to carry the 
“skull and crossbone’’ sign on every 
package. 

This is a necessary precaution with 
these carbolic acid preparations: they 
are corrosive and caustic in their 
action, and their continued use results 
in an area of scar-tissue, as well as 
dullness and hardening of delicate 


membranes. 
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over this subject of per 
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Zonite is the new way 
—Wwithout danger 





of fear because all the 
known germicides have 
been marked 


poison 


Carbolic acid 
compounds a common 


danger 





Zonite 
is nota sons as these were the 
poison 


Zonite 
does kill 


germs 


Until recently, such poi- 


only agents available for 
genuine surgical cleanli- 
ness. But now there isa 
new antiseptic known to 
all physicians and nurses. 











This antiseptic is called 
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Use Zonite Ointment 
for chapped hands, 
crac ~~ lips, cold 
sores and windburn 


Zonite, and it represents 


probably the greatest discovery of 


the World War 


In strength it is comparable with the 


old poisonous germicides: in fact it is 


fonile 


bottles, 25c, 50¢c, and $1 


antiseptics ? 


far stronger than anv dilution o& 
bolic acid that can be allows 
touch the body. 

But Zonite is not a poison. It isa 
to use as ordinary peroxide @ 
drogen. Yet in strength Zont 
more than forty times as effectt 


peroxide is. 
Special booklet for wo 
sént on request 


Every woman who values heal 
beauty should send for this sp 
booklet. woman who 
accidental poisoning with little 


Every 


dren in the house. Every womatt 
wants to keep up to date coneg 
the latest developments in pe 
hygiene. Don't neglect to sea@ 
this dainty booklet today. 
Prod@#ts Co:, 250 Park Ave, 
York, N.Y. * Z 
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